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PREFACE. 


Tbe Annals of India, comprised in the present volume, contain little 
that is startling, though much that is important, in relation to the 
steady progress of the various nafive populations under the British 
Grown. A necessary reduction of expenditure in Public Works 
followed a succession of financial deficits; but it will be seen, never¬ 
theless, that most important works were undertaken and carried 
through, adding at once to tbe comfort of the people and the stability 
of the Empire. 

The Editor has ventured, in the introduction to this volume, to step 
out of the usual course to notice one of those startling events which 
throw a gloom over the present and form landmarks in the future of 
nations—the murder of the chief ruler of the laud. Properly, that 
mournful event ought to have remained for the volume succeeding this, 
but it was impossible for an Annalist of India to passover, on any 
mere ground of verbal propriety, an occurrence which drew to India 
the attention of all civilized nations. 

Lord Mayo was succeeded by tiord Northbrook, who entered on 
his Viceroyalty under the happiest auspices of a general sympathy 
and approval, both on the part of the European and Native com¬ 
munities. The connection of his Excellency, and of his family, with: 
India, and his thorough knowledge of official life, seemed to give the 
best augury of future good government. In the year properly un¬ 
der review the nation also lost, by an accident, one of the ablest and 
best of its Governors, Sir Henry Durand, and, by a base murder, the 
Chief Justice of India. 

The vast Financial and other changes of the year will have their 
results in years to cotne. The Assignment of sums of money to the 
different Provincial Governments was promptly carried out, and is 
now the subject of careful enquiry on the part of the Viceroy. 



The same remark applies to the immense legal work of Mr. Fits- 
James Stephen, completed in the year in which we write, but to 
some extent arrested subsequently in consequence of the strongly 
expressed disapproval of large sections of the people. 

Early in the year a dangerous rebellion broke out in Afghanistan 
under the leadership of the Ameer’s second and ablest son $ and 
for a time the prospects on that frontier seem very dark and 
threatening. Eventually the Ameer’s arms triumphed, and the rebel* 
Yakoob Khan* completely subdued* was allowed to retain the Govern'* 
meat of Herat. 

At the dose of the year an Expedition was sent out to the Looshai 
hills, to exact reparation for injuries done by the hilltnen to British 
life and property in the Tea Districts of Cachar. The operations— 
throughout most successful—were completed early iu the present 
year, and there is reason to hope that they wiii permanently check 
the raids of the hill tribes, especially as there is every intention to 
follow up the Expedition by measures calculated to promote a genial 
and profitable intercourse between hill and plain. 

With these exceptions, and some trifling outbreaks of tril>es, the 
year was one of peace, so far as India was concerned, though the 
chronic warfare in the Inige territory between China and Burma 
and beyond the borders of Yarkand, as well as on the Western fron* 
tier, and in Oman* has been sufficient to arrest many wise projects for 
the extension of commerce and the arts of peace. 

Skrampouc, f 
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ANNALS 

OF 

INDIAN ADMINISTRATION 

IN 1870-71. 

1 X T II 0 1) U C T J o X. 

Hit IT IS 11 I.V1)I A ill griiera.l terms mnv Do said to 1m: included 
within latitude S' and 777' N. and longitude 00 and 44' ami 
DT’ 30' E. involving 11,2(10 miles of external boundary. From 
Tenasserim by the Himalayas to Cape Monze in Sind, tlio 
Inland frontier is miles, while the coast line from Urn 

Straits Settlements to Kurraeliee is <>,580. The length of 
India from the Indus to Cape Comorin, on the meridian of 
75 u , is 1,000 miles. The extreme breadth is 1,800 miles, on 
the parallel of 28“ The whole Peninsula contains an area of 
about 1,557,000 square miles and a. population of 204,000,000 
or 12.3 to the mile. It. is thus thirteen times the size of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and contains ton times the population. 

The whole Peninsula of India with the exception of the small 
territories held by Portugal and France and the territories of tho 
King of Burma is governed by Groat Britain. At the last cen¬ 
sus of 1SG8 the population of the From h possessions was 220,000 
and the superficial extent of territory 122,500 acres. In Area, 
India is slightly less than the whole extent of Europe without 
Russia. The French Possessions tiro.—Chaiulernagore, on the 
Hooghly, population, 32,070; Karical, on the Coromandel Coast, 
Pondicherry, on the Coromandel Coast, Yanaon, on the Orissa. 
Coast, Mtihc, on the Malabar Coast, square miles, 1!)1J, popula¬ 
tion 171,217. The Portuguese Possessions are.—Goa, Western 
Coast, square miles l.OO'ti, population 303,788 ; Barnaul), Concan 
Coast, Din, South Coast of Kattywar, square miles not known, 
population, 44,808. 

The French and Portuguese territories are administered in 
each case by a Governor General, the former from Pondicherry 
and, the latter from Goa. 


Vor, xvi., 1‘Ain i. 
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Earl Mayo — Mr. Justice Norman. 


British India is divided into Feudatory and uon-Feudatory 
States under the Viceroy and Governor General,,though the uon- 
Feftdatory States are for all ordinary purposes ffcder the direct 
Government of their own chiefs, assisted an<Pguided by Bri¬ 
tish officers. The exact area and population of the states has 
heretofore been estimated merely, but the surveys which are 
being pushed on with marvellous rapidity and the census of 
1871-72, will enable the Government at no distant date to arrive 
at more approximately correct returns. The latest estimates 
are the following :— 

Square miles. Population. 

Non- Feudatory ... ... 010, $53 lo3.34S,0S)0 

I'VU'Uitory ... ... ... U40.147 40 245,sHs 

Native statesmider French (iovernmeut 1SS 203.SS7 

Unto 1’ortuguea# ditto l,"l>0 313,202 

Total Area and Population ... l,ijoS,2o4 202,111,127 

These figures show a difference as compan d with those of 
the previous annual returns ; the estimated population is a little 
lower, and the area about oU.OOO square miles higher than in the 
previous year. The census will give an entirely new basis for the 
Annals of Indian Administration. At present, we have merely 
estimates with respect to many subjects on which alter the 
census we shall have an approach to certainty. 

Al’hough not strictly belonging to the year under review it is 
impossible for an annalist of India,, writing in the year IN"2, 
to omit noticing the deplorable death of llie Viceroy, under 
whose mild and beneficent rule India had been for the pre¬ 
vious three years. On the 2olli January Earl Mayo left 
Calcutta to visit British Burma, and our great prisou house 
on the Andaman Islands. The visit to Burma was one of 
those marked successes to which Lord Mavo during his term 
of office hud accustomed his countrymen and the natives of 
India, lie was everywhere received with enthusiasm, and 
lie made several of tlnse pointed, graphic, forcible, little 
speeches by mams of which he found his way to the kernel 
of difficult subjects and to the hearts of the people of India. 
On the Sih February, His Excellency visited Port Blair in 
the Flagship of Admiral Cock bum; the Admiral himself 
was left at Calcutta ill with dysentery, of which he died on 
the 10th February. The Viceroy ascended Mount Harriott 
on the day of his arrival, and on the point of re-emharking 
iu the evening he was stubbed by a convict, and died, within 
a few miuutes, iu course of removal to the Glasgow. Tile 
post of Governor General was assumed, according to rule, by 
Lord papier of Merchi&tpuu, Governor of Madras, who, ou 
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taking Lis seat in tlic Council, made the following graceful 
remarks, well worthy of a place in the Annals ot Indian 
Administration. 

“ Gentlemen,- —I have to claim your sympathy in the performance 
‘‘ of tlie saddest duty of my life. The seat which 1 have 
“ the honour to occupy for a moment has been opened to 
“ me by a cruel crime perpetrated against the most just and 
“ most compassionate of men. It would be superfluous tor me 
“ now to expatiate on the merits of the statesman aud the 
“ friend whom we have lost,, though no one knew those 
“ merits better than myself and im one felt them more. 
“ Other voices more eloquent and authoritative hate done 
“ full justice to the dead, but during the brief period of my 
“ presence in your deliberations it will he my study to 
“ honour his memory, to follow his councils, and to benefit 
“ by his example. Gentlemen, if I find myself surrounded 
“ here by friends and not by ct angers it is still to his 
“ goodness that I owe this convolution aud advantage.—You 
“ gave your cordial, zealous, independent, support to the Earl 
“ of Mayo in the labours and responsibilities of bis beneficent 
“ and successful government. 1 need not express my confi- 
“ deuce that you will grant me the same assistance, of which 
“ I shall stand in far greater need.” 

The body of Lord Mayo was landed in Calcutta on the lGth 
February, and was followed to Government House by au 
immense and mournful procession comprising all classes in 
Calcutta. The lrndv lav-iu-suite for two day*, ami was then, 
after a solemn funeral service, read by the Bishop of Cal¬ 
cutta, assisted by a choir, retaken to the Glasgow for trans¬ 
mission to Ireland. The successor of Lord Mayo is Lord 
Northbrook whoso knowledge of and deep interests in Indian 
affairs may ho accepted as a hopeful augury for the future. 

This mournful event was preceded by the murder, in Septem¬ 
ber of the year under review, of the Officiating Chief Justice, 
Mr. Norman, who was subbed by a man belonging to the same 
tribe as the later assassin of the Viceroy. The Chief Justice 
was enteriug his court when tho assassin rushed upon 
him. These two events, tho one in tho year under review, 
and the other in the year in which we now write, were so similar 
in character that it was difficult to doubt that they were of the 
same class of crime, and committed with the same oijeot which 
it would he a desecration of tho word to term political, but 
which nevertheless could not ho merely personal. 
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The Administrative System. 

CHA'TER I. 

AREA, POPULATION, AND LANGUAGES. 

TI1E ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM. 

THE British Empire in India may be said to date from 
1£99 when the East India Company was formed. In lt>30 
Mr. Bou till ton, a ship’s surgeon, obtained the privilege of 
planting factories in Bengal. The Presidency of Madras was 
constituted in 1031), that of Bombay in 101)2 a ml that of Bengal 
jn 1082. In 1773 the Governor of Bengal was made Governor Ge¬ 
neral of India with certain powers, chiefly political and financial, 
over the other two presidencies. In 1784 the Board of Control 
was created in England. In 1 S5S the East India Company 
ceased to rule, and a Secretary of State with a Council of 15 
members took its place. In l8(il the Indian Councils’ Act. was 
passed. With the exception of the transfer of North Canara 
from Madras to Bombay and the addition of Sind to Bombay 
on the conquest of that province, these presidencies have retain¬ 
ed very nearly their original limits, including the provinces 
conquered from the IVishwa, and Guikwar between 1800 and 
1818. The succession of conquests in Northern and Central India 
and Burma., gradually led to the formation of separate jurisdic¬ 
tions uuder Lieutenant Governors and Chief Commissioners. 
In 1853 the Governor General ceased to exorcise any more direct 
supervision over Lower Bengal than over the rest of India. British 
India has, during the past eight years, been divided into ten local 
administrations supervised by the Viceroy and Governor General 
in Council, though the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay have 
retained their old dignity, being in direct correspondence with 
the Secretary of State as well as under the Governor General, 
and each having a Governor, a Commander-in-Chief and a Coun¬ 
cil, composed of these officials and two civilians. The division 
of the armies into separate commands has been a subject of long 
standing differences of opinion among Military men and ad¬ 
ministrators, and only this last year was brought prominently 
before the public in a voluminous lie turn on army expenditure 
with strong views, however, in favour of maintaining the loca 
character and traditions of the several forces. Berar is admi 
nistered for the Nizam. Mysore also is under a special admi 
nisfration, hut Coorg is directly a British Province. Ali excep 
the first four are more directly under the supervision of th 
Governor General in Council. The North-Western Province 
have a High Court and the Punjab has a Chief Court. The G<: 
vernor General’s Council for making laws, legislates for all Indi 
in general and for the Provinces which have no legislatures < 
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their own in detail, these Provinces being represented by offi¬ 
cials. The Governor General must, sanction every Act of the 
three subordinate Councils before it can become law, and the 
Secretary of State for India may advise Her Majesty to veto 
any Act of the Governor General’s Council. 

The administration of all the Provinces is now nearly uniform. 
Each Province is divided into Zillahs, or Distiicts, or large 
Counties, under Collector-Magistrates or Deputy Commissioners 
with Joints, Deputies, Assistants ami Extra-Assistants. These 
Districts are in most cases grouped into Divisions, each under 
a Commissioner supervised by a Revenue Boaid or Financial 
Commissioner. English Counties average 1,000 square miles 
in extent. In India they are much larger, In Bombay, 
Oollectorates average about G,0(l() square miles, and Khandeish 
is supposed to be 15,000 square miles. There is no Reve¬ 
nue Board in Bombay, but the Col let* torn tes arc divided be¬ 
tween two Revenue Commissioners. The Revenue Commis¬ 
sioner there corresponds immediately with Government and is 
also Police Commissioner of his Division. Each Distiict lias 
a treasury ami jail. In Lower Bengal Districts are broken 
up into Sub-divisions under Joint, Assistant, or Deputy Magis¬ 
trates. Under the new constabulary system, introduced by 
Act V. of 18131, each district lias a Superintendent of Police, 
and the Districts are grouped for police purposes into circles 
under Deputy Inspectors General, while the whole Police force 
of each Province is under an Inspector General. The consta¬ 
bulary, except on the North-Eastern and Trans-Indus frontiers, 
is a purely civil force organised on the Irish system, and sub¬ 
ject in all respects, except internal discipline, to the civil au¬ 
thorities, that is, to Commissioners of Divisions and Deputy 
Commissioners, or Collector-Magistrates, of Districts. 

THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

The Provinces are administered by a covenanted civil service, 
an uncovenanted civil service, and military officers of the Staff 
Corps. In 1854 the appointments in the Civil Service, which had 
previously been at the disposal of the directors of the East India 
Company, were thrown open to public competition among all 
natural-born subjects of ller Majesty, within certain limits of 
ago. The first examination took place in 1855, under tlie direc¬ 
tion of the Commissioners for the affairs of India. In l'-SS 
Lord Ellouborough, President of the Board of Control, requested 
the Civil Service Commissioners to supervise the annual compe¬ 
tition, The maximum age of admission to the open competition 
was originally fixed at 23, with the view of including Bachelors 
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Strength of Bengal Civil Service. 


V 

of Arts of Oxford and Cambridge, In IS59 it was lowered to 
22, on the ground that candidates selected at any later age, 
would then be too old to commence life in India, and in the be¬ 
lief that the reduced limit somewhat exceeded in the average 
age at which the B. A. degree is taken. In 18GG it was further 
lowered to 21, that the successful candidates might pass a pro¬ 
bation of two years in England ; and the minimum limit, which 
had hitherto been 18, was reduced at the same time to 17. 
In the year 1804, when, in compliance with a proposal made by 
the Indian Government, the examinations hitherto held at the 
Presidency towns were abolished, and the preliminary training 
of the young civilians, even in the vernacular languages, was to be 
completed iu England. 

The following tables show the number and distribution of tire 
Army and the Civil Service:— 


Presidencies or Provinces. 

European 

Troops. 

i 

! Native Troops.. 

I 

Bengal 

4.0G2 

S,"il 

North-West Provinces ... 

9,9«4 

j 16,1 id 

Madras 

•h 18 0 


Bombay 

10 AH3 

39.002 

Punjab 

14,071 

3 7,585 

Central Provinces 

2.301 

3.178 

Oude 

3.829 

S.31‘7 

British Burma 

2.011 

fj.nl 9 

Mysore ... ... ... ... ... 

1.723 


Hyderabad ... 

2,3X2 

J 1,003 

Bujpootaua ... ... ... ) 

Central India ... ... ... ) 

... 

4,339 

Total for all India 

6(1,900 

1,33,583 


On 3lst December, 1SG9-IS70, the strength of the Bengal 
Civil Service was as follows:— 


Government. 

Number of 
Civilians. 

Total Ab¬ 
sent. 

Special 

leave. 

Percentage 
of Ab-eu 
tees^ 

Government of India 


29 

0 

Nil. 

2fw; 

Bengal 

... 

1:51 

39 

X 

I .V5 

North-WcHtern Provinces ... 


208 

31 

1 

14 9 

Punjab 

... 

54 

7 

1 

12 9 

Oude 


20 

2 

Nil. 

10. 

Central Provinces 


18 

6 

Nil. 

27 7 

Total 


580 

90 



Government of India 


21 

4 

Nil. 

19049 

Bengal 

... 

204 

69 

Nil. 

22*348 

North-Western Provinces ... 

... 

2<>0 

37 

Nil. 

17*98 

Punjab 


03 

15 

Ml. 

23*80 

Oude 


23 

3 

Nil. 

131)4 

Central Provinces 


15 

5 

1 

33-33 

Total 


5112 
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MADRAS. 

Madras consists of twenty-one districts, including the Neilgherry 
Hills which were formed into a district during the year 1809-70. 
11 is Ixcellency the Governor, aud Council, conducted the 
duties of Government at Ootacamund on these Hills during 
three months of the year—from the beginning of July to 
the end of September of the year under review. The first 
Council at Ootacamund was held on the 8th July, and the last 
on the 23rd September 1870. The area of the Province is esti¬ 
mated at 141,113 square miles, and the population at 28,000,000. 
The new district added about 1,000 square miles aud a 
population of 38,142 to the Presidency. Of these 2,010 are 
Europeans, and 19,891 belong to the hill tribes. The popu¬ 
lation for which returns of births and deaths have been received 
was estimated by the lust Census at 24,033,127. The total 
population of the Presidency is said to be (in round numbers) 
twenty-six millions, but from the large Zemindaries in Madura, 
as well as from the independent State of Poudoocottah, no 
returns had been received when the administration reports 
were issued. The registration is made by the Village Ac¬ 
countants, each of whom records the births aud deaths oc¬ 
curring in his village, and transmits to the Collector of the 
district, through the Talook authorities, a monthly abstract 
t herefrom, with particulars as to age aud cause of death. The 
'Jalooks have been constituted registration circles, and the Reve¬ 
nue Inspectors of each talook supervise the registration. Tho 
talook returns are tubulated in the l'ollectur’s office and for¬ 
warded to the Sanitary Commissioner, who is also furnished 
with a detailed statement of every cholera-death in each circle. 
In the Town of Madras the birth registration is improving. 

The following shows the Birth rates of the several districts :— 


I'er 1,000 nf 1 (mulatto!). 

Ter 1,000 of Population, 

1. Ittiijoie ... 

. ;;i-4 

12 Tinnevelly 


... 20 2 

2. Ciiinvleput 

. 27 (1 

18. Viz gaputalu 


... 18-8 

.'I. Salem 

. --'7-4 

14 Sou 1,11 A root 


... 18-0 

4. Is,mu A root 

. 24-8 

10. Madias 


... 18 eg 

f>. Mulaiiar ... 

. 2:1-2 

10 • .o,i a very ... 


... 17 2 

0. lleilary 

.i.j.., 

1”. Neiljtliemes 


... 10 8 

7. Ounjaiu ... 

!!! 5-3-T 

18. Nolloro 


... 16 6 

8. Kiai.ua 

... ... c Is 

10. Madura 


... 10 4 

0. Kurncol ... 

. 218 

2o. 1 mtiiaiiali 


... ISO 

10 south (Jauara 
11. XnoUiuoimly 

. 2r4 

. 20-2 

21. Coiiu ian ra 


... 15 4 

The following 
Districts •— 

shows the 

Death Ratios 

of the 

several 
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Vital Statistics. — Madras. 


Death Ratios of the several districts. Remarks. 

1. Gaiijam ' ... 13 4 per untie. Zemiudary tracts uunerfectly returned ; 

district healthy; no epidemic cholera. 
Do. do. do. 

Absence of epidemic disease. 

I >o. do. 

Very slight prevalence of cholera. 

No epidemic after February. 

No cholera Fever prevalent. 
Zeuiiudaries not included ; cholera pre¬ 
valent. 

Country tolerably healthy j not a case" 
of cholera. Fever prevailing. 

Slight cholera. 

Fever and small-pox in excess; very 
little cholera. 

Small-pox and fe>er in excess ; no cho¬ 
lera. 

Cholera prevalent for three mouths. 

Do. do. do. 

Slight cholera and small pox. 

Cholera prevalent in the begiuniug and 
end of the year. 

Epidemic pievalence of cholera ami 
fever. 

Do. slight fever prevalence. 
Cholera very fatal early in the year. 
Cholera in May, June, aiul .Inly. 

Severe cholera in May, June, July, 
and August, followed by great pre¬ 
valence of malarious fever. 

The intensity of cholera in certain districts which had been 
attacked in the previous year was, in the opinion of the Sani¬ 
tary Commissioner, much increased by outbreaks at pilgrim-sites, 
and particularly at Tripatore and Conjeveram, At the end of 
the year cholera bad gradually declined, though a reproduction 
occurred in a few of the southern districts. A severe outhieak 
which occurred in the Godavory District, was traced to im¬ 
portation. The deaths from small pox fell lower in 1870 than in 
any previous year since the mortality has been registered. In 
] 80(5-67 and 18158 a great wave of small-pox passed over the 
whole of India, but since the end of 1808 there has been a goner- 
al decline of small-pox in all other parts of India. The total 
number of deaths from this disease was 11,252, against 17,448 
in 1809. This decline of small-pox mortality, the adminis¬ 
tration report says, is “not directly attributable to any benefit 
derived from vaccination, but to the natural laws of the disease 
itself, which give to it the properties of increase and decay at 
fixed intervals of time.” The total number of deaths from fever 
1*1870 was 151,027, against 132,340 in 1809. Most of the dis¬ 
tricts in which there are hill ranges show a high mortality 
•■from febrile diseases. 


2. Vizag&patam ... 

13 5 


3. Malabar 

140 

ft 

4. Neilgberries ... 

15 02 

»» 

5. Coimbatore 

15 1 

> > 

6. Nellore 

15 2 

II 

7. Cuddapah 

15-8 

» » 

- 8. Madura 

15-9 

)) 

9. Bellary 

105 

»» 

10. South Arcot 

17-2 

M 

11. South Oauara ... 

17 4 

ft 

12. Kuruool 

19 3 

11 

13. North Arcot ... 

19-3 

If 

14. Chingleput 

19-3 

11 

13. Kistua 

190 

if 

16. Trichiuopoly ... 

19-7 

>» 

17. Salem 

21-2 

S> 

18 Tinnevt-lly 

23.07 

u 

19. Tanjore 

24-3 

»» 

20. Madras (town) 

20 1 

«» 

21. Godavery 

27-1 

»» 
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The Array returns .show that the mean strength of the Bri¬ 
tish Troops was 11,03.5. The total number of admissions into hos¬ 
pital at the several stations was 15,489, of daily sick 69516, of 
deaths in hospital 187, and out of hospital 26, total 213, and of 
invalids according to the returns of the Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, British Medical Service, 827—71 for discharge, and 
756 for change of climate. 

These figures yield the following ratios to strength :— 

Admitted sick ... ... ... 1436 25 per miila. 

Cunstantly sick 62 99 

C ill hospital 1C'94 

Death * } out of hospital 2-35 

T , , , f.rchaoue 70-43 

Invalided , fol . aischargl . G 01 77 04 

Total decrement from deaths and invaliding. 96‘33 

During the year, the additions to the Army by recruiting in 
India, drafts from England and the Colonies, and rejoining of 
deserters were 3,386 men, and during the same period the losses 
to the force numbered 2,221. The following important table 
shows the fluctuations in the annual sickness and mortality of 
the British Troops in the Madras Presidency from 1859 to the 
end of 1870. For the last ten years columns have been added 
to the table showing the vai rations in the proportion of invaliding 
both for discharge and change of climate :— 

i I j j thitlo per mile o( Strenglh. j 


Yearn. Strength. 


& _ © c i 

4" i 

1. S® ! 


Invalided. 


£■ jjf ** : c = 

so S* 

r' «; a. ; £ 

® c* » - 


ilnppr.-Genl. H Returns, 
iuilu. Medl. Dept. 


Stational Returns . 


ISO- 

10,741 

ioyo-4 

ID 1 

2*04 

212 

8*1! 

49*6 


1 •>,(»!*) 1 


14-5 

1*8 

I8n 

13 3 

22*2 

1 sf»i? 

13.02 

1201*1 

1700 

1*7 

18*8 

9*5- 

18-7 

i m 

12,.-Hi 

1232*4 

16*5 

301 

10 7; 

ll-.V 

2«*5 

lww 

13.28 

J.V2HP- 

16-5 

3*6 

201 

14-th 

61-U2 

180.5 

18,li-.M 

14-20 4 

19-5 

2*9 

22 7» 

4'9 

3" B 

ISlfO 

11,49.- 

14tiu*6 

2t'-2 

1-5 

ai-r 

16 5 

40 1 

1M?7 

19.92* 

1358*2 

If-7 

as 

181 

1<N5 

44-1 

1808 

0,034 

1388-3 

16*3 

30 

IBS 

9*5 

52-8 

18-5) 

10,880 

1258*6 

210 

21 

234 

8*2 

47*4 

1870 

11,036 

1488-2 

16-9 

2-3 

10*2 

6-6 

i 

704 


The invaliding, therefore, was heavier in 1870 than in for¬ 
mer years, but there was a considerable reduction in mor¬ 
tality as compared with the results of 1869. The year was on 
the whole favourable. The hot season was in most places tem- 
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pered by a copious rainfall, and the year was unusually good for 
agriculture. There was no geueral prevalence of epidemic dis¬ 
orders with the exception of cholera, a new wave of which 
r eached the Madras Presidency in 1809, and continued its south¬ 
ern progress during 1870, but without affecting materially sta¬ 
tions occupied by British Troops. Secunderabad and Bellarv 
had been visited in 1809, and the epidemic disappeared from 
these districts in 1870. Bangalore was attacked iu June and 
July, but the number of British Troops suffering was incon¬ 
siderable. The troops at Fort Saint George wpre attacked in 
March, when there was no prevalence of cholera iu the Native 
population. 

The only station at which sunstroke was prevalent was at St. 
Thomas’ Mount, where a Battery of Artillery newly arrived from 
England suffered severely. The men had been genet ally suf¬ 
fering from symptoms of scurvy before the great heat of May set 
in, the high temperature being the immediately exciting cause 
iif the disease. As in the previous year the Artillery has laid a 
heavier death-rate than either the Cavalry or Infantry. This is 
partially ascribed to the arrival of new Batteries from England 
and to the prevalence of sunstroke at St. Thomas’ Mount. The 
deaths of soldiers at different ages, are shown iu the following 
table:— 


j Nil inherit under 

Obder- | 

1,071 

2,655 ! 

1 

3.029 

2,919 

i 

860 1 ’.>118 

vatior. in 1870 



1 

1 

j Years ... ••• ! 

Under 20 1 
years. 

1 

20 W 24 ; 

i 

, 25 to 29. j 

30 to 34. 1 

1 

35 to 80 

j wards. 

Mean of six years 


8 02 

1 -73 

22-21 ! 

1 30-02 

38-09 i M 17 

... 


37 

lS‘2 

iso 

1 27-4 ! 

53-H | RSI 

1870 


7'k 

y-8 

i 20 -8 

i 23 02 : 

53-5 j 24-04 


- There were 1,329 married women with the British Army in 
the Presidency during tire year, and of this number 1,271 came 
under medical treatment, and twenty-six died. Of the latter ten 
died from cholera or diarrhoea either at Thayetmyoo or Banga¬ 
lore. The number of European children coming under obser¬ 
vation was 3,499 and of these 1,917 were admitted into hospital 
and 171 died. 

The strength of European children with British Regitneuts 
was 3,060, and the deaths among them ICO, or in the ratio of 
52'2 per mille. 

The strength of children of European Commissioned and non- 
Commijjeioned officers with Native Troops was 439, aud deaths 
11* or in the proportion of 25‘Oti per mille. 
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Mortalily among Soldiers. 

The strength of the Native Army of the Madras Presidency 
was 31,743 on the 1st January 1870 ; but on the 31st December 
of that year it had decreased to 31,386. 

The total decrease of the Native Army by deaths and in¬ 
validing was— 

By (tenth ... ... ... ... 13 S per mill*. 

By invaliding .. ... ... 25 8 „ 

Total ... 39’6 

Tn the following table are given the main facts of the past 
three years, and a comparison of the stational mortality with 
that shown by the Adjutant-General's Return for the whole 
Native Army:— 



Ratio pir 1,000 or SrnssaTB. 


1863. 

I860. 

1870. 

< Admissions .. 

By Stational Medical )Du.ily Hk k 

Returns. j Died in Hospital 8-6 ) 

(. Do. out of do. 1*1 > 

707-7 

29*0 

IC-o 

702-5 

29-3 

\ l U\ <3-7 

830*64 

By AdjntaT.t Gene-) p , 

rai's Returns for ■ n " 5,. j. 

tho whole Army. J >»*»■“>>"< . 

16-12 

18*61 

165 

25-8 

13-3 
25 8 


The prevalent diseases among Native Troops arc principally 
dependent upon innutrition and had housing. The men are very 
liable to malarious fevers, to diseases of the digestive system, 
and to skin disorder--. Although there has been throughout 
India avast expenditure in adding to the comforts of British 
Troops, nothing scarcely has been done in improving the hous¬ 
ing of the Native Army. The Sepoys’ lines and huts remain 
iu the Madras Presidency very much in the state in which they 
were three-quarters of a century ago. Tire exceptions are 
the Native Infantry Barracks at Pcranibore and Royapooram at 
Madras, ami the new Sapper lines at Bangalore and Secundera¬ 
bad. The circumstances and habits of the Madras Sepoy, who 
lives surrounded with the whole of his immediate family and 
often with distant relations as hangers on, aggravate the evils of 
confined accommodation and defective ventilation, and to the 
pressure of these dependents on the Nativo soldier’s means of 
subsistence must also be attributed the frequency of maladies 
dependent on innutrition, which is noticed iu the Sanitary Re¬ 
ports on the Native Army. The Native Soldier appears peculiarly 
subject to climatic influences and to the attack of febrile diseases. 
These diseases are less frequent in stations on the sea coast and 
the plains, which are open to influences from the sea. 






The.^e are the correct figures. Those entered last year were an estimate. 












Toble showing the Prices of Grain and other Chief Articles of Produce in the several Districts for the official 

year 1870 - 71 . compared with 1869 - 70 . 
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BOMBAY. 

Bombay ami. Si ml comprise an area of 140,827. The popula¬ 
tion is estimated at about It,000,000. In 1817-18, the Presi¬ 
dency received extensions of tenitory from the dominions of 
Scindia, the Peishwa, and ETolkar. In 1823, Sind was annexed 
to it, and in 1801, the District of South Canara was transferred 
to it. from Madras. The Bombay Government also rules over 
Aden. The following shows the. latest detailed estimation of po¬ 
pulation, but the total figures do not come up to the estimated 
gross total of the Presidency :— 


Division. 

Area in 
square 
miles. 

Estiraatod 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Number of acres under 
cultivation In 1867-68. 

Northern Division. 


« 

A cres. 

Eeeghas. 

Kombiiv Inland 

1*4 

816.562 



Ahmedabad 

3.841* 

755.185 

513,21*5 

13.998 

lvaira. ine'udlng 1'nnch Mahals 

3.3 38 

745.(11*7 

380,i iS 2 

16.973 

Surat, including Broach ... ... 

2.1*57 

702.638 

318 040 

1,232,177 

Tanna. including ( olabu. 

9.268 

84 3,5 ‘>5 

1.30OJM4 


Klmudeish ... ... ... 

14,6.46 

822,476 

2,411.104 

143,139 

Tutal 

33,860$ 

4,776,123 

(12,064 

.. 

Southern Division. 





Poona, including Sliolapora ... 

7.(570 

1.2*7*00 

3.598.850 

... 

\hmodnuggur, including Xaasiek 

10,000 

1,042.410 

3,446., 80 


Sa.uaru ... 

5.070 

072.421 

1,652 740 


Utitnagcrry 

4.7^3 

f!so.r>S4 

701.126 


KuMail hoc 

6 . .>00 

61*1.4. 5 

1,1*38. SOS 


•vjgiium 

4.480 

777,032 

l,|(8i,H*4 

. 

Dbtrwar ... ... 

f .,000 

800. <'(M 

1,547,701 


Out.ara ... 

4,138 

366,351 



Total 

4S,000 

6,53a, 163 

13,985, 89 


Sind. 





Shikarporn 

0 042 

513.458 

721 671 


Hvlcmhitd 

8.914 

*>66.80 \ 

606 150 


Kurrmdino 

13 «;.’><* 

340,000 

360 591 

. 

Fioniior... 

2. 70 

85,0»O 

05 092 


T’bur and PatUur ... 

1 5,000 

225,4*00 

200 154 

. 

Total 

48.7-2 

1,730,323 

1 .081,658 ! . 


Tim different classes into which the population is divided 
may be seen approximately from the following tables, which, 
however, are based on returns several years old, and can only, 
therefore, be taken as presenting a general view which will 
no doubt be modified by the present census:— 


Hindoos 

5,052,109 

Wild Tril.es 

913 97C 

Low Castes 

782,008 

Jains 

128,798 

bii.giyets 

605 447 

Mnasuluiuus including Siddees 

779,264 

Jews 

3 Ci 18 

Pareees 

132,503 

Christiana 

57,766 
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ln the five Sind districts the population was thus classified :— 


Mahnmedans 

1.854.781 

Hindoos 

303 295 

Other religions 

50,551 


The census of Bombay Island, taken on the night of 1st 
February 1864, showed the following results :— 


Caste or Race. 

Number 

Ratio. 

Caste or Race. 

Number. 

Ratio. 

l?inlhi«t or Jain 

8,021 

•98 

Pn.rseB 

49,200 

6*03 

Brahmin 

3o.«04 

375 

Jew 

2,872 

•35 

Lingayet 

1,508 

•19 

N. Christian 

19.903 

2‘44 

Hhatia 

21,771 

2-07 

Indo-European ... 

1,891 

•23 

Hindoo of other Caste 

491,540 

GO‘20 

European 

8,415 

1*03 

Hindoo Out-Oafcte 

32,434 

3*97 

Chi nose 

358 

•04 

Negro-African 

2,074 

■k 

Ah ltacea 

810,502 

100 - 


The surface of Bombay Island was stated at about 18'02 
square miles, or a squaie mile to every 42,104 of the land popu¬ 
lation. The inhabited houses were 24,200 in number; of these, 
6,076 were thatched huts. 

The population of Aden in 1850 was as follows :— 


L'hrlStiai S ... ... ... .. ... , l.l'.li 

Indian Malimncd.ius ... ... ... ... I 2 557 

Ataman duto ... ... ... ... 4.312 

Afrcan ditto ... ... ... ... 3 027 

Oilier ditto ... ... ... ... 5S 

Hindoos ... ... ... ... ... 5.011 

Parsies ... ... ... ... . til 

Jews ... ... ... ... ... 1.224 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... ... 1.059 

Total 2' .733 


I __ _ _ Total_ |_2i\733_l 

The population of the cantonment in 1807 was 2,100 classified 
as follows :— 


. 

Main. 

female. 

Hindoos 

etiti 

409 

Mussulmans 

390 

241 

Parsers 

10 

11 

j Jews 

45 

36 

Kative Christians 

101 

19 

Indo-Kuiopeaus ... ... ... 

4 

11 

Kurojieaus ... 

73 

157 

Unkuowu llaees .. ... ... 

11 

3 

All ItaceR and Castes 

1,306 

S87 
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Bengal. 

BENGAL. 

Bengal is the largest and most densely populated of the 
Provinces of • British India. It consists of five provinces, 
Bengal, Behar, Orissa, Chota Nagpore, and Assam, besides 
several outlying tracts. The excellent Administration Report 
for 1870-71 says that with the exception of the transfer of 
Sumbulpore a few years ago to the Central Provinces, and 
the annexation of the Bhootan Dooars, the provinces have 
remained substantially unaltered for some years. The ter¬ 
ritories may be described as consisting of the lower portion 
of the plains of the Ganges (below Benares) and the whole 
of the great delta; the valley of the Brahmaputra from 
the gorge where it passes through the Himalayas till it 
mixes its waters with the multitudinous channels of the 
Gangetic delta. On the south side of this large valley is the 
smaller, though totally separate, valley of the Soorma, separated 
from the Brahmaputra by the Garo-Kliasi-Jynteah Hills and 
comprising the districts of Sylhet and Cachar; further south 
is the sea-board district of' Chittagong, isolated from all the 
larger water systems of India, and drained by rivers, the chief 
of which is the Kurnafoolee, which are mainly supplied from 
the water shed of its own hills. Beyond the western limit of 
the Ganges plains are the provinces of Chota Nagpore and 
Orissa. The former is an upland country, a great portion of 
which is sparsely peopled, not very fertile, but rich in mineral 
products; the latter consists of the littoral country formed by 
the delta of the M dianuddee and several other rivers, and in¬ 
cludes also a large area of wild highland in the rear. To these 
must be added large tracts of hilly and jungly country all round 
the frontiers of Bengal, inhabited by an enormous variety of 
aboriginal tribes, and by great herds of wild elephauts and other 
auimals. 

The Government of Bengal up to the year 1853 was vested 
in the Governor General for the timebeing, but in that year, the 
appointment of a Lieutenant Governor was authorised, and 
Mr. F, J. Halliday was appointed the first Lieutenant Gover¬ 
nor. The Lieutenant-Governorship was filled by Sir William 
Grey, till 1st March 1871, when be made over the office to 
Mr. George Campbell, the present Lieutenant Governor. 
The administration is not only large in extent, but also is the 
most multifarious as to tribes and races of any province in In¬ 
dia. It comprises the intellectual Baboo and the primitive San- 
thal, and is surrounded with native states in some cases parti¬ 
ally under British rule; in others entirely independent of it. 
Nepal, Sikhim, Bhootan, and Tibet are on the northern boundary, 
of the Province. At the South East the province is brought 
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DUtricU of Bengal. 

in contact with th-e Nagas and at another point with the Garoos, 
and at another, again, with the Looshais, Rookies, &c., against 
whom we have since the end of the year under review waged 
a successful, and, there is every reason to hope, decisive war, for 
the protection of our out-lying tea gardens. 

The five districts are divided into eleven divisions or Comnris- 
sionerships, and fifty-four districts ;six of these divisions being in 
Bengal, two iu Bel>ar, and one each in Orissa, Chota Nagpore, and 
Assam. Of these eleven Commissioners, though only three are des¬ 
cribed as non-regulation, all but three have dealings either on their 
frontier or interior with the semi-barbarous populations already 
described. Four different languages are spoken as the ordinary 
vernacular of as many separate peoples iu the several portions 
of the Lieutenant-Governor’s territory, and the judicial and 
police statistics show that the characters of the populations 
differ no less than their tongues. Crimes of a serious character, 
such as are cognizable by the police, are as numerous in Gya 
as in the 24-Pergunnabs, the district which is circumjacent to 
Calcutta ; petty offences are scarcely in the proportion of 1 to 6. 
The entire time of more than one magisterial officer in some 
districts in Southern Bengal is taken up with hearing trivial 
charges of assault and hurt ; in Chumparun the number of com¬ 
plaints, the Report tells us, of that kind last year did not average 
one a week. The variety of population will be seen from the 
census of this year; but it is held, the Administrative Report says, 
that the civilised populations of these provinces are divisible into 
at least four dis'inct groups or races : the largest section of the 
people are the Bengalees, who inhabit the rich districts in the 
delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers. This alluvial 
tract contains about 25 millions of souls ; in some of its eastern 
districts probably the majority are of the Mahomedan, in the 
western the majority are of the Hindoo religion. A great 
part of the people are engaged, directly oi indirectly, in 
agriculture ; but they are an unwarlike race. The Hindoostanee 
races who inhabit Beliar and a portion of the adjacent plateaus 
number about 11 or 12 millions of souls. The bulk of these 
people are Hindoos, though the capital of Beliar is Patna, which 
has long been known as peculiarly a Mahomedan city. Another 
distinct race are the Ooriahs, who inhabit Orissa, a tract which 
is nearly cut off by the sea and by hills from the rest of India. 
These Ooriahs are Hindoos ; they are timid and slow, but in the 
main an industrious race; they speak and write a language of 
their own. In Orissa is one of the most sacred of Hindoo 
shrines ; and the Ooriah people are perhaps more priestridden 
ihan any race of men in these provinces. Constantly recurring 
inundations and agricultural calamities may perhaps have had 
influence in forming the Ooriah character; but Orissa has now 
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recovered from the great famine of 1866. The Ooriah population 
may perhaps be between three and four millions, the hills in¬ 
cluded. The fourth group is composed of the Assamese of the 
more populated and civilised parts of the Assam valley ; they 
are Hindoos by religion, civilisation, and manners, and in many 
points of feature and character very much resemble Bengalees. 

Around and beyond these people, and throughout the whole 
length of the eastern frontier, the tribes who occupy the hills and 
submontane slopes, and even portions of the plains, appear to 
be all more or less of an Indo-Chinese type of features and 
manners. Soma of the many tribes which compose this group pro¬ 
fess the Budhist faith ; some hove adopted a semi-Hindooism ; 
but the greater portion have rude religions of their own. 

The most peculiar, and certainly not the least interesting, sec¬ 
tion of the population are the tribes which inhabit the moun¬ 
tains and highlands to the west of the Ganges valley and of 
Orissa. These races are evidently aboriginal ;and most of them 
have little in common with the Hindoos or Mabomedans of 
the plains. Their languages are not Aryan ; they have no written 
character; they worship gods unknown to Hindoo mythology ; 
they have no caste divisions ; their food, their husbandry, then- 
social customs, are peculiar. In the fastnesses of the hills into 
which Hindoo and Mahomedan conquerors never thoroughly 
penetrated, these tribes are governed by their own Rajahs, who 
owe and pay fealty to the British Government. These races 
are brave, and used to be much given to plunder, but they 
habitually speak the truth. The total number of the tribes or 
clans which may be called aboriginal may be about two millions. 


The filloicing Table s/wws the A ran of the Territory included in the 
1'iuvnre of Bengal. 


I>ivision or » •*tn 
nuw^iiot.'rship. 

| District. 

i 

Are* in square 
miles. 

Total of each 
division. 

Assam „ • 

Kurrmij? 

Knnmi-n 

Kiuo i amt Jynteah Hills... ’ . 

Ltfkimpore ... 

1 N’tiga Hills 

X Wfi-otljr 

Seebsangor 

(<■) 2.275 

3.B3I 

(«) 1I.<SIU 

(<i> 4,iilKl 

3.5.8 
2,826 


Bbagnlpora ... | 

Bhagulpnre ... 

VI ouK'hyr 

Purneah 

Bonthal Pergunnaha 

4.297 
8,94ft 
4.957 
(a) 5,488 


f 

I'unlwM, ... j 

t 

Pancoorah 

Boerbhom 

P.urdwan 

Hooghly and Howrah 

Midnapore ... ... 

1.818 

1.84# 

2.825 

1,982 

4,878 

t*,m 





Total carried over 

. 

(7,140 
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Areaojthe Territory included in the Province of Bengal —( Continued.) 





"SiS 

Total of each 

Division or Tom- 

District. 

Area in square 

misbiouerBbip. 

miles. 

division. 


Total brought over 



67.840 

< 

Chittagong Including the Hill Tracts 

«<> 

9.598 


Chittagong ... < 

| N oak bally 


1.667 


i Tippcrah 


2.6*55 

13,810 


( 

HazRreebaugh 


7.021 

Chota Nagpore ,..-i 

! Lobarduggah ... 

J Alaunbboom ... 

(«) 

11.404 

4,921 


( 

i Siugbhoom 

(4) 

4.603 

27,849 

( 

! Darjeeling 

('•) 

1,234 

Coocb Debar ...4 

| Oaro Hills 

Gowalpara 

VO 

VO 

3.090 

4.133 


( 

1 aulpigoree 


2,906 


1 

1 Rneltergunge .. 

1 Oachar 


4,939 

5,009 


Dacca ... j 

, Dacca 

i Furreedpore ... 


3. 2: 
1,6*24 


J 

; Mvinensing 


fi.880 

j 

l 

Sylbet 


4.981 

1 

50.062 ! 

1 





( 

Palasore 


2.042 

Orissa ... < 

Cuttack 


3,178 


I 

, Pooree 


2,505 

i 

7.726 

f 

Chumparun ... 


8.673 

! 


Oya 


4.718 


Patna ...<; 

Patna 
! Sarun 


2.101 

2,612 


i 

1 8hahabad 


4,3.86 


i 

j Til-boot 


6,343 



Je.^oro 


8,713 


j 

Nuddea 


3,414 


Presidency ■■■< 

24-Pergtmnabs including OalcuHa 





[ ami Suburbs... 


2.63* 


{ 

Soonderbuns ... 

(c) 

5,570 




— 

— 

16,233 

f 

Bograh 


2,065 

1 

Dinagcpore 


4.049 


| 

Malduh 


1.727 


Bajshahye ^ 

Moorshedabad 


2.4o0 


I’ubnft 


1.910 


1 

Iiujsbabyo 


2.234 


i 

Iiungporo 


0,246 

17,627 






Tributary and Satire Btutce. 




Chota Nagpore ... -j 

\lonai, Chang Phukar, Uangpurc, Jush 
pore, Korea Oudeypore, Sirgoojah. 





Atguvh, Atmullick » oad. Barumba, 
Dhenkanal. Dimpulla, Hindole, Keen- 

(4) 


16,339 

Orieea ... 

ghur, Kbandpara, Aiohurbhung, 
Ncelgiri, NurKiugpore, Nyagurh, 





Hungpore, Talchere Tiglrea. 

(4) 


16,068 

Coocb Bebar 

Coocb Behar ... 



1,312 

Chittagong. 

Hill Tipperah ... 

(4) 


2,879 


Grand Total 


240,829 


(a )—Surveyed partly mowzawar and partly topographically. Lucktaimpote and Gowalp«= 
rub incomplete. 

'<6) Surveyed topographically. Goto Hills incomplete. 

(cj—Unsurveycd. Hooghly, Howrah, and Mlduupore, are under re-aurvey. Oachar ie 
partly unanrveyod. 

•The arena of tbeae district* are approximate. All other diatrlcta not marked have been re¬ 
gularly iurreyod. 










; jlvamroop 
iKhaei and Jynteah 

--■■iLSpore :: 

iNaga Hills 
Nowgong 
{ .Seebsaugor 
i Bhaugulpore 
I i Hau J uongkyr 
;ulpore. }!pur»e«ah 

(j oonthal Perglia... 

f 1 1 aiicoorah 
i i lleerbhuom 
Wiiu" i Hurdwall 
w u * | |Uoogh!y& Howrah 
Ij.Ylidnuporo 

’hittii \ Gliiltagoiig 
] jMoakhally 
g (! I'ippcrah 



ns of British Territory 


< lilft'/ureebaugli 
! rhota ); Lollard uggah 
{Nugporo J Mauubhoom 
vSiugbhooui 


lulpigurco 
I lack erg ungo 


. .icasore 
iNuddea 

i-i pergu tin alia 
l />ooudorbuns 


J B 
£f? 

a "» 

C 

i s 

1 2 

£ 

-I 

o 

Eevetin#. 

’i° 

B 

TJ i 

C j 


4. 

ST 

* i 

Land. Grose. 

E 

1 


a 

f 


4 

7 

255! 
i 3221 

3.65,821 5.80.805 

7.97,580 10.05,019 


6771 1H.086I 5,60.494 
SOli 8,18,265! 10,7 8,91. v 


1.035 13.24,26 


10,38,4601 12,98,886 
9,79,6911 14,51,577 


6.06,67,971 
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Western India and Assam. The difference between Roorkee and Port Blair in January w^as 20° Fahren¬ 
heit. In the month of March, the temperature of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and Orissa, rose to the 
level of Ceylon ami the litoral country. In May, the sea level isothermal line of 90° Fahrenheit includ¬ 
ed Mongyhr, Hazareebaugh, and Burhampore in Bengal, all Central India, and the North-Western 
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Provinces stations. At roost of the Central Provinces stations, 
am} at llazareebaugb the mean was above'95°. On the Coro¬ 
mandel Coast the mean temperature of May was about 90°, 
while for the same month it was about 80° in Ceylon and Port 
Blair. In June there was a great, change in the distribution 
of the temperature ; in Central India it fell below 90°, while it 
averaged about 85°, over the plains of Bengal. During July 
and August tho temperature ranged highest in the North- 
Western 0 Provinces and on the eastern coast. During Septem¬ 
ber the temperature became nearly uniform all over the area 
under observation, but Ceylon remained the coolest part of the 
area up to November. The temperature over the greater part 
of the area uuder observation was lower during the hot season 
of 18G9-70 than during the same part of the year 1869. 

The entire province is divided into 36 regulation and 18 non¬ 
regulation Districts which are shown in the following Tables:— 


Division. District. 


Bhaugul- 

pore 


Bhaugulpore 

Mongbyr 

Purneah 

f Pure! wan 


Turd wan 


Chittagong 


’ I Bancnorah 
Beerbhoom 
Hooghly 
I Howrah 

Midnapore 


Chittagong . 
Noalchally 
Tipperah . 
Dacca 


Dacca 


Orissa 


Backcrgungo 

Furreedpore 

lfymensingh 

Sylhet 

/Cuttack 

*)Balasore 

(Pooree 


Sub-division. 

{ Soopool 
Mudheypoorab. 
Banka. 

f Bee go Serai. 

’* (Jamooie. 

< Kudba. 

J Kissengunge. 

( Arrareah. 
f Cutwa. 

/ Ouhm. 

. \ Boot! Rood, 
j Raneegtmgo. 

1. Jehanabad. 


. Serampore. 

S Tumlook. 

Gut bettuh. 
Contai. 

. Cox’s Bazar. 

Brabmunburiah 
J Mootmheejunge. 

’ i Uaniekguuge. 
Perozepore. 
Madareepore. 
Bowful or Pa- 
tooakhally. 
DukhinShahbaz 
pore. 

Goilundo. 

1 hanga or Kas- 
simpore. 

/ Jamalpore. 

J Attia. 
j Netrokonah. 
(Kishoregunge. 
/Sonamgunge. 

) Hubbeegunge. 

} Surreeragunge 
( or Latoo. 

I Jajlpore. 
Kendraparah. 
Jugutsingpore. 
Bhuddruek. 
Khoordam. 


Division. District. Rub-division. 

J Behar. 

B.irrh. 

Dinagepore. 


I Anrungftbad. 
Sherghotty. 
No wad ah. 

Chumparun Bettiah. 
Patna ...•*( Sarun ... Rewan. 

(Susseoram. 
Shahabad ... ' Buxar. 

( Bhubooah. 


{.Tlrboot 


f Nuddea 


Presidency \ Jessore 
Division... • 


f Durbhungab. 

I Hajrajioore. 

' Ad udhoobanee. 
| Scetniiiaroe. 
iT.ijporo. 

( Botivrung. 
j V'che pore. 

■5 Cboo tdangah. 
I Koo.sbten. 
\Rauaghat. 

f Nurrail. 
KhuoJnah. 
Jenid .h. 

| Bagirhant. 

(Magooi ah. - 


f Busseerhaut. 
Baraset. 

Diamond Har¬ 
bour. 

Bar ri pore. 
Salkheera. 
Barruckpore. 

1 Dum-Dum. 

fRajshahye ... Nattore. 
j Bograh 
Dinagepore 
Adalduh 



Rajshabye. J (.Tamooakandi. 

j Moorshed- JCity Moorshod- 
j abttd j abad 

(Jun gyp ore. 

| Pubnu Rerajgunge. 

^Bungpore ... Bhowan\gungf ( 
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The non-regulation districts, as shown below, form three 
entire commissionerships, and portions consisting of the Sonthal 
Pergunoahs, Chittagong Hill Tracts, and Cachar, belong res¬ 
pectively to the Bhaugulpore, Chittagong, and Dacca divisions. 
They contain 25 Sub-divisions. The native state of Cooch Behar 
is part of the Cooch Behar division, and Hill Tipperah is at¬ 
tached to the Chittagong division :— 

D O 


Division. 


Assam 


District. 


Durrung 

Nowgong 


Sub-division. 

JMurtglodyo. 

' (Sootcah. 

jGolaghat. 


^augor 

Ivauiroop 


Luckimpor© 


^.Toyporo. 


North Luckirn- 


) pare. 
(Suddya. 


Khasi and 
Jynteah Hills Jovrye. 
Naga Hills 


f Pakour. 
Jamtarrah. 

Bhaugul- ) Sonthal Per- I Rojmtkal. 
puro .../ gunnahs ...•< Dooghur. 

| Dooinka. 

(. Godda. 


Division. District. 

/ H ill Tipperah 
Chittagong. S 

v. gon* 


Sub division. 


Sungoo. 


fHazaree- (Purhee. 

I baugh ... iPuchumba. 
G1 J r« < Lohftrduggah Palamow. 

1 MaunbUomn Gobiudpore. 
V,Singbhuom 


fjulpigoreo ... Pallaeotta. 
| Gowalparah... Dho.-bree. 

I Garo Hills 

Coocb Debar. •< Darjeeling ... Darjeeling 
| Terai. 

Native State of 
V. Cooch Behar 


Dacca 


Cachar 


Hylakandy. 


FU.VJAB. 

During the year under review, Sir Donald McLeod, who had 
held the office of Lieutenant Governor for upwards of five yeais, 
retired, and was succeeded by Major General Sir Henry Durand. 
The Lieutenant Governorship, however, again fell vacant after 
seven months, by the mournful and untimely death of Sir Henry 
Durand, occasioned by a fall from an elephant while passing 
through the gateway of the town of Tonk, on the Dera Ismail 
Khan Frontier. Sir Henry was succeeded by Mr. Davies, 
Chief Commissioner of Oude. The following account of the 
sad accident we abridge from the Administrative Report for 
the year. On the 31st December Sir Henry Durand had 
left his camp in the evening for the purpose of visiting the 
outpost, gardens and town of Tonk. He was seated, with 
the Nawab of Tonk, on an elephant, and was accompanied 
by General Keyes, the Commissioner of the Division, and 
several other Officers, Having inspected the gardens, the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor proceeded to the entrance of the town. This con¬ 
sisted of a rude gateway, leading into a square covered enclosure, 
out of which a second gateway, at right angles to the first, led 
into the main street. Both gateways were flat-topped, and al-* 
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though the outer gateway was sufficiently high to admit the 
passage of an elephant with a liowdah, the inner was consider¬ 
ably lower from a sudden rise of the ground. The Lieuteuant- 
Governor’s elephant passed the first gateway without difficulty, 
and was followed at a short distance by the second elephant, the 
Officers upon which saw that the inner gateway was too low to 
pass with safety. Sir Henry Durand’s elephant was stopped 
for a moment, but, becoming frightened, rushed forward, and the 
top of the liowdah catching the beam of the gateway, Sir Henry 
Durand was thrown on to the ground with great violence, anil 
was taken up insensible. The Nawab of Tonk remained in the 
hovvdah, but was seriously bruised, and one of his ribs was 
broken. Sir Henry Durand remained unconscious during the 
greater part of the night, but recovered consciousness towards 
morning. His case, however, was from the first, hopeless. The 
injury to the spinal chord had been so serious that almost com¬ 
plete palsy of all parts of the body resulted, aud his death occur¬ 
red at 8 o’clock on the evening of the 1st January. The body of 
the deceased was taken to Dera Ismail Khan, which was reach¬ 
ed on the 5th of January; and the funeral took place with mili¬ 
tary honours on the evening of the same day all available troops 
being present. Under special authority of His Excellency 
the Viceroy, fifty-nine minute guns, being equal in number to 
the years of the deceased, wore fired ; and at Lahore, as a mark 
of respect, all public offices were during the day closed, and 
at the time of the interment minute guns were fired from the 
Citadel. 

Sir Henry Durand’s appointment to the Punjab had given the 
utmost satisfaction; for his ability, honesty and strength of charac¬ 
ter had been conspicuous during a long and brilliant career in 
India, and the news of his death, seven months after his as¬ 
sumption of office, was everywhere received with the deepest 
regret. 

The territories under the Government of the Punjab and its 
dependencies include all British India north of Sind and Raj- 
putana, lying between the River Jumna on the east and the 
Sulemanee Hills on the west. The extreme length is about 800 
miles, and the extreme width about 050 miles. The total area 
included within these limits is over 200,000 square miles, more 
than half of which is territory of Feudatories. The British posses¬ 
sions in the Province are returned as 102,001 square miles; of 
which 31,513 square miles, or less than one-third, are cultivated ; 
25,333 square miles, or about one-fourth, are culturable; and 
the remainder is unculturable waste. The unappropriated 
waste at the disposal of Government is returned at 8,331,000 
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acres; but a very small portion of this area is really available 
for cultivation. The water communication is entered as 2,902 
miles, and the length of roads, metalled and unmetalled, as 19,852 
miles. The length of railway communication open within the 
Province at the end of the year was 412 miles. 

The principal towns of the Province are— 

Population. 


Delhi 

Amritsar 

Lahore 

Peshawar 

Muitau 


154.417 

135,813 

98.924 

5S.555 

56,826 


According to the last census, 9,581,292 of the total population 
were males, and 8,015,400 females;—10,210,805 were adults, 
1,137,505 were youths and young women, and 6,2+8,442 were 
children under 12 years of age ;—17,411 were Europeans, 2,044 
were Eurasians, 2,513 were Native Christians, 1,141,848 were 
Sikhs, 0,094,759 were Hindoos, 9,331,307 wore Mahomedans, and 
1,000,810 were of other classes;—9,430,808 also were agricul¬ 
turists, and 8,105,884 non-agriculturists. 

The year 1870 formed a marked contrast to the previous year 
in the absence of severe epidemics or of widespread disease of 
any kind. The total deaths registered in 1870 were 
418,920 against 453,821, the general death-rate for the province 
being 21 per thousand, against 26 in 1809. The rate is the 
same for both sexes ; but the male death-rate was higher than the 
female up to the latter months of the year, when the female rate 
predominated. This would seem to be in a measure explained 
l>y the fatal effect on parturient women which the general 
sickuess of the season appears to have had ; the children born 
dead, as well as the deaths of women in child-birth, are greatly 
in excess in these months. The following are the ratios per 
thousand of the four principal classes of disease as compared 
with those of the previous year:— 



1869. 

1870. 

Small-pox ... 

... 3‘05 

1-55 

Cholera 

053 

0 03 

Bowel complaiuts 

1-77 

1 56 

Fevers 

15-64 

15 74 

All causes 

•20 

•24 


Deaths from child-birth numbered 1,859, against 2,355 in the 
previous year; deaths from suicide, wounding, snake-bite and 
wild beasts and accident did not vary much in number from those 
from like causes in 1869. There were 4,209 still-births regis¬ 
tered, or 298 fewer than in 1S69 ; of these 2,339 were males and 
1,870 females. 
































Rainfall .— Temperature. SI 

Rainfall .—During the year, registers of raiufall were kept 
rip, as in previous years, at the head quarters and sub-collector- 
at.es of each district. Observations of barometric pressure, 
temperature, hygrometre, direction of wind, &e., were also 
recorded at the stations of Lahore, Mooltan, Dera Ismail Khan, 
Pesbawur, Rawal Pindee, Murree, Syalkot, Dalhousie, and 
Loodia.ua, in the Punjab, as well as at Bhawalpore, and at 
Leh, in Foreign Territory. The distribution of rain through¬ 
out the Punjab will be seen by the following table, which shows 
the amount of rain-fall in 1S70 at ten stations situated iu various 
parts of the Province :— 


Station. 

January 
to May. 

June to 
September. 

October to 
December. 

Total. 



Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches 

rvihi 


3*1 

”1(1 

NiL 

241 

HJfi.sar 


1*4 

180 

XU. 

19-1 

AQibala 


r»-i 

:t!i r, 

0*7 

35-3 

Simla 


l.rG 

r.i-9 

0*7 

68-2 

(Dmlaspore 


r>-7 

24-3 

0-8 

30-8 

Lahore 


0-4 

S-2 

(Hi 

0-2 

Rawalpindi 


1*1) 

2 r»-« 

1 7 

3u-2 

Peshawar ... 


lift 

4-4 

0-4 

6-3 

I)era Ismail Khan 


11 

7-0 

0 3 

84 

Multan 


0*8 

1-2 

1Vil. 

2*J 


The above statistics show that the rain-fall of the Punjab in 
1870 was geucially below the average of previous years. This 
was owing to the scanty fall in the first five months of the year. 
During the proper season, however, there were in most parts of 
the province abundant falls of rain, which ensured an excellent 
autumn harvest. 

Temperature .— The following table shows the mean tempera¬ 
ture of the Province for the past three years:— 


Year. 

May. 

Jaly. 

December. 

18G8 

87° Fah. 

86° Fah. 

'i 

67“ Fall. 

1869 

91* „ 

01° „ 

56° „ 

1870 

89* „ 

93* „ 

51* „ 


The monthly increase of temperature from January to June is 
greatest in April and May, and the monthly decrease from July 
to December is greatest in November. January is generally the 
coldest month throughout the Province, and June the hottest; 
April, May and June are the driest months of the year in 
the Punjab. The air during the colder months being denser* 
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than during tlie warmer, shows a relatively higher humi¬ 
dity. During the rainy season, the month of August seems to 
possess the highest relative humidity. Of the stations in the 
Province in which meteorological registrations were kept, Mool- 
tan is the driest at all times and seasons, and next to it in 
point of dryness is Rawalpindee. J udging from the observa¬ 
tions recorded at Dera Ismail Khan, the humidity is greater in 
the Trans-Indus Districts during the last three months of the 
year than elsewhere in the Province, and to this greater humi¬ 
dity may possibly be attributed the continuance of cholera in that 
part of the country after it bad mostly ceased in the more south¬ 
ern parts. 

Political Affairs. —During the past year, the Political con¬ 
trol of the three States of Puttiala, Jheend and Nab ha, 
which had hitherto been vested in the Commissioner of Um- 
balla was transferred to the direct management, of the Lieutenant 
Governor. The construction of a line of Telegraph between 
Puttiala and Umballa was applied for by the Maharajah of Put¬ 
tiala, and was sanctioned by the Government of India, subject to 
certain conditions which were agreed to by the Maharajah. The 
entire cost of construction was to be borne by the Puttiala State. 
The line will he open to the inspection and supervision of the 
Director-General of Telegraphs, or of any Officer deputed by him. 
The Telegraph officials employed in the State were to he Natives, 
and the power of dismissing them to rest with the Maharajah. 
The provisions of the Telegraph Act will apply to the line, as 
will also any rules and regulations applicable to the Government 
Telegraph. In October 1870, the Maharajah of Puttiala presided 
at the opening of the Sutlej Railway Bridge. In January 1871, 
lie paid a visit to Calcutta, and was there installed by the Vice¬ 
roy, the Grand Master of the Order, as a Grand Commander of 
tlie Star of India. 

Nothing important occurred in connection with the Kapur- 
thalla State during the year. 

Afghanistan affairs during 1870-71 caused considerable anxiety 
all over India, hut especially in the Punjab. The Ameer, Shere 
Ali, and his second son, Yakoob Klian, had a serious quarrel, 
the chief cause of which undoubtedly was the supposed intention 
of the Ameer to make a younger son, Ahdoola Jan (the young 
hoy who accompanied the Ameer to the Umballa Durbar) his 
heir, hut of course other causes were put on the foreground of the 
dispute. The illfeeling at length culminated in the flight of 
Yakoob Khan to Candahar, on the 2nd September, 1870, in com¬ 
pany with his younger brother, Ayoob Khan. He also took away 
■with him a regiment of cavalry, and several important chiefs. The 
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Governor* of Herat and Candahar were immediately ordered by 
the Ameer to hold themselves in readiness ; General Feramoor* 
Khan, the Commander-iu-Chief, was summoned from Turkistau, 
and Mohamed Aslum Khan was recalled from Khost to Cabul. 

At one time the army of Yakoob Khan was 7,000 strong, but 
when he attempted to seize the Fort of Girislik he had only 1,500 
horse. The Governor of Furrah, Meer Afzul Khan, endeavoured to 
reconcile him with the Ameer, and letters were exchanged, ask¬ 
ing and promising forgiveness-, but the arrival of Mohamed Aslum 
Khan and the Commandei-iu-Chief at Charrabia broke off the 
negotiations. They considered that Yakoob Khan was not sin¬ 
cere in his professions, and that the Governor of Furrah had 
been unaware of the views of the Ameer when he listened to 
the Sirdar’s proposals. They requested Yakoob to dismiss 
his troops, and remain quietly at some convenient place till 
his affairs could be adjusted. This the Sirdar refused to do, 
and the Commander-iu-Chief accordingly summoned his whole 
force from Girislik, and went to Boorbannah with the in¬ 
tention of attacking the rebellious Sirdar, in Washeer, at night. 
Yakoob Khan, informed of these movements, retreated, and on 
the arrival of the Commander-iu-Chief and Aslum Khan at 
Washeer the following day, they found that lie had escaped. 
Shortly afterwards, Yakoob, with 200 horse rode down to the 
Seistan Border, and, during the early part of 1871, caused 
much annoyance by his raids and intrigues. Afterwards lie re¬ 
entered Afghanistan, and, having got together a considerable 
force, he took possession of Herat. A little later Feramoorz. 
Khan was murdered, as afterwards appeared, by Aslum Khan, 
who eventually paid (lie penally of his crime. After long and 
tedious negotiations father and son were reconciled, and Yakoob 
was appointed Governor of Herat 

Another important event of the year was the murderof three Na¬ 
tive British subjects in the Kohat Pass by Alreedees of the Mulla 
lvhel, Kargun Khail and Bassi Khail clans. The murdered men 
were muleteers, an l one serving as bearer in the employ of Cap- 
taiu Stainforth, Commanding 2nd Infantry. On i heir way through 
the Pass to Peshawur they were enticed from the road and mur¬ 
dered in cold blood in a most cowardly and brutal manner, while 
the property they liad in charge was plundered and carried away. 
Several of the most important men of the offending clans in 
Kohat territory, and all the property in the district belonging 
to the clans was seized. The result was the complete submission, 
of the Afreedees and their acquiescence to the terms imposed 
-—the entire destruction of the houses of the criminals, prohibit 
tiou to rebuild them without first obtaining the consent of 
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Government, the expulsion of tire criminals from the Pass for 
one year, and payment as fine and blood money of Its 3,000. 
These terms were at once carried out. 

Another very serious offence was perpetrated during June of the 
year under revl w by the Mahomed Klieyl Wazeerees. Early in 
June the whole of this clan abandoned their lands in British 
territory and went in a body to the bills. The reason assigned for' 
this conduct Was that they were much harassed by being: made 
responsible for the safety of the Pass, that they had been 
grossly abused by the native officials of the Bauuu District, 
and that they had not been allowed their fair share of water 
from the Kurram river. Uu the morning of the 3rd June 
a party of sowars of the Till Punjab Cavalry, and sepoys 
belonging to tbe 4th Sikhs, left the Edwardesubad Cantonments 
before dawn for the purpose of relieving guard at the Kurram 
post. Before daylight the infantry, who were passing the 
old Kurram post which was in ruins, were fired upon by a number 
of Mohamed Ivhevl Wazeerees from a distance of about 16 
yards. The men were taken by surprise, and one uaick and 
five sepovs were killed and the havi dar wounded. During the 
whole of the year succeeding this attack, the Mohamed Kheyls 
remained in independent territory, wandering from village to vil¬ 
lage,receiving suppo t from some tribes and sympathy from almost 
all. Tbe account, of the submission of lids troublesome tribe be¬ 
longs properly to the annals of IS71-7-, but it may be recorded 
'that a most satisfactory settlement was at length arrived at. 
Tbe whole tribe, weatied of being hunted from place to place, 
with their names proscribed, arid great pressure put upon 
other tribes to expel them, came in in a body to tbe Com¬ 
missioner of the lie raj at Division at Hamm, with their wives, 
children and cattle, and unconditionally silt rendered. All the 
principal headmen, and all of those concern- d in the attack on 
the military detachment surrendered themselves. No such un¬ 
conditional surrender of an offending tribe had been recorded in 
tbe history of the lroiiticr, and its eflect on the bolder was 
very great. A heavy fine "as imposed on the tribe, and the 
headmen were sentenced to different terms of imprisonment in 
the Lahore ( entral Jail. The tlibe after this was permitted to 
resume the lands in British territory which they had abandoned. 
The elans and tribes who bad assisted the .Mohamed Kheyls 
during their rebellion also submitted and paid the fines imposed 
upon them; and the village of Gumatti, which had harboured 
them, was entirely destroyed, the Wazeeroes themselves currying 
out the order for its destruction 
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Names of 

Names 

IP 

S3 

D 

e 

Cornmia- 

of Executive 

a 

•ktnershipe. 

District*. 

re 

c 



cr 

s 

■< 



AmriUer... 


Lahore ... 


Rawalpindi 


The following shows the Citil Divisions or 

Lieutenant-Govtrnorship of the Punjab and it* 


Chief Town*, with Population, 


5 Debit, 154.417; Sonopat, 12,176; Fariiij 
ftbtifl, 7.990 

S lliwari 24.503; Pftlwal, 12,629; Far- 
rak nuggar, 10,731. 

? Karnal, 29.000; paulpat, 26,276 ; Kai* 
thal. 14.940. 

I liissar, 14.133; Banal, 13,563; Bhi- 
wuui. 32,254. 

r Bohtuk 14,153 ; Berie 9,723 ; Jhajj&r, 

10,545. 

» Sirsu. 11,000. 

i Ainhala city, 24.040 ; Cantonments, 
16.622; Jagadri, 11.070. 

> Ludiaim. 30,983; Uurguon, 7,096; Bal- 

kot. 9,165. 

* Simla 7,037. 

> Jullundhur, 45,607 ; Rabun, 14,391; 

Kirtarpur. 16.953: Nurniahal, 8,866; 
N kodar, 8.800; Philor, 7 535. 

I Hutshrarpore. 12,964; Oonnm, 9.632; 
Hariana, 7,745 ; Miuui, 7,706; Auaud- 
pore, 6.859. 

I Nurporo. 9.928 ; Kangra. 4.338. 
t Auiritsa, 135.613 ; la tala. 28.725. 

I Syalkot. 2',337 ; Puarur, 8,527; Zaffar- 
wal. 5.641. 

I Dmanagur, 7.622 ; Kalananr. 6.121. 

I Lahore. 98.924; Mnzang. 8 321; Alien 
Mir. 13.757; KaKtir 16,209. 

! Gujeranwala, 19.381. 

1 Fcruzpore, 20.592 

! Rawalpindi, 19.222; Pimiigheb. 8,2?3. 

I Jbehim, 5.140; Pind Padati Chau. 
13.340; » hukowal, 5,467 ; Tallagang, 
6,647 

(injurot. 15.907; Jalftlpore, 16.626. 
Bbera. 14.614; Miani 6.857; Khuahab, 
8,509; Sninwul, 8,900. 
i Multan, 56.820. 

Mughiana. 10,864; Chiauatl, 11,477 ; 
Jhutig, 9,224 

Kumalia. 5,695; Pak Pattan, 6 086. 

Km A'Ulu, 5,552; Jatohi, 4,812; Aln- 
zufTurgurh. 4,719. 

1). Ismail Khan, 24,906; Leia, 17,033; 
Kuluchi. 0,921. 

Dera Glmzi <Lban, 17.164; ampore, 
7,796. 

Kaa Khali. 17,746; Kalubagh, 6,419; 

Kdwardesahad. 3,18j. 

Peshawar. 68,565. 

Kohat. 11,274. 

Uurripore, 4,646; Abottabad, 4 , 483 . 


’ Delhi 

1 

1,273 

621,675 

Gur^aon n . 

5 

1,931 

690,295 

Karnal 

6 

2,353 

608,942 

’ Hissar 

3 

3,540 

484,681 

Rohtak ^ 

4 

1.813 

631,227 

Sirsa 

1 

1.310 

210.795 

Atnbala 

6 

2,628 

1,035,488 

Ludiana 

* 

1,359 

5S3.245 

Simla 

3 

18 

33,995 

Jullundhur... 

4 

1,332 

780,1 Gi 

Bush torpors 

4 

2,086 

939,972 

Hangar 

6 

8.080 

743.882 

I Amritsar . 

4 

2, 36 

1,088.514 

Syalkot 

6 

1,955 

1,005,004 

i (lurdaspore - 

4 

1.342 

655.362 

i Lahore 

4 

3,647 

789,662 

)' Clujeranwala 

3 

2.562 

550.576 

.! I crozporo ... 

4 

2.696 

6 *9,258 

1 Rawalpindi- 


6.212 

711.256 

1 Jbelum 

i 

4 

3,910 

600,988 

! Gnjerat 

3 

1,944 

616,361 

! S bub puts ... 

8 

4,698 

368,7 9G 

i Multan 

* 

6.882 

471.663 

jjhu„g 

3 

6,704 

348,027 

1 

Montgomery 

4 

5,677 

369.437 

Mozuflurgurh 

3 

3,022 

.. 296,547 

D. I. Khan... 

6 

7,096 j 

394,864 

D. C.Khan... 

4 

*,318 

308,840 

Bunnoo 

4 

3,150 ! 

287,547 

1 eshawar ... 

8 

1 929 

623.152 

Kohat 

3 

2.83* 

146.419 

Hazara 

2 

8,000 

367,218 

Total ... J 

182 

02,001 

7,596,752 





Civil Divitiont 


British Tkbkitort for 1370 - 71 . 
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Dwri: ier. 

Inhabited Houses. 

Top CD 

No. of 
raasonr) 
dwel. 
lings. 

. 

No. of all 
other 
kinds. 

Total 

Adult 
,Yl ales. 

! 

Adult, Fe* 
males. 

Delhi 

59.006 

111,078 

171,344 

193,290 

175,783 

Gurgaon 

22,776 

133.048 

150,424 

205,19i 

196,OoO 

Kainal ... 

43,839 

81,482 

125,321 

186,958 

lGu,077 

Hissar 

10.900 

90,091 

107,051 

153,787 

125 529 

lichiak ... 

£i,913 

111,035 

137,458 

10 ‘.82| 

141.477 

Sirsa ... 

1,308 

41,709 

43 131 

(u .0-5 

02,604 

iintiala ... 

29.8.30 

213,472 

243,302 

331.046: 2*1.163 

I.u.iiana ... 

13,744 

133,190 

1 .1,9,14 

18.3.098 

164.756 

Simla 

7,83U 

5t* 

7.3811 

10,025 

7,773 

Julltmdhnr 

2,7.854 

216,948 

242.832 

247.724 

°08.f>«2 

liusliiurpore 

17,<i3o 

192,139 

2<’9,109 

28 1,400 

253,678 

Kanjjra ... 

442 

140,992 

147,434 

22d)i >67 

214,051 

Amritsar 

49 518 

204,018 

253.536 

354 08S 

2S2.606 

Svalkoc ... 

11 24o 

186.245 

197 485 

311,037 

207.143 

Gurdaspore 

9,391 

143,375 

152 706 

2iiS,9I2 

170.118 

Lahore 

56.797 

144 739 

201,530 

260.892 

206.405 

Fenzpore 

7 385 

112.3*3 

119.718 

170,7 'it 

130,432 

Gujerauwala 

20,024 

131,040- 

J;')8,‘J70 

1 Si,572 

144 029 

Rawalpindi 

4.00" 

71.579 

t «> »>* 9 

213,423 

184,189 

Jbeliim ... 

2.047 

110.303 

113,010 

141,811 

135,240 

Gujarat ... 

14.5.^8 

141,0'17| 

156,195 

187,191 

103 152 

Shabpore 

12.7n7 

73.702 

86.549 

111,329 

100,347 

Multan ... 

18.255 

93 539 

111.794 

157 275 

179 875 

Jnung ... 

2,828 

72.168 

74 980 

110,040 

1 90,299 

Montgi mery 

7 255 

65.021 

72.270 

110.066 

91.300 

Mi'iuffergnrh 

5,578 

59,557 

05,135 

93,458 

81,509 

1 >cra T«mail Khan 

2,141 

82 959 

85,100 

121.732 

112.272 

l*«ra OliaEi Khan 

4,255 

57,884 

62.139 

99.554 

85.554 

liuuuoo ... 

10 

60,027 

60,637 

85„s34 

77,73? 

I’eshawar 

4.848 

HS.fr 8 

121,450 

166.090 

143,779 

Knhat 

96 

28,543 

28.039 

45 299 

39.912 

Hazara ... ... 

300 

75.000 

75,300 

90,102 

92,567 

Total ... 

505,769 

3,509 707 

4,015,470 

8,492,985 

4,717,820 








Young 

Women. 

Children under 
12 Yea rs 

Youths. 

Males. 

Ei malt a 


27,545 

28,706 

29,276 

17,098 

17,o52 

18,911 

112,315 

133,298 

113.137 

95.008 

111,043 

93,953 

_ . _ 





Christians. 


, t Euro- 
«g I'eaus. 

£ 


0,9551 17,S2.»| loBjoai 91.327 


o. i ho 58,293 


62 0071 304,864 

47.984 308.640 

49,629' 2S7.547I 


10,5271 100.9541 62.840 E23.I52 2711 3,375 

23.943 145,419 5 

62,730 367.218 12 


F:Wrires*CI!]l 


23.943 

17,9551 20,4981 77,3O0| 62.730 


698,827, 438,078 3,389 480 2,858.902 


173 17,411 


Natives. 
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Statemeat of Population 


Dist aicT. 

Ctassinuif ios of Popolati 

os. —( Continued.) 

Sikhs. 

Hindoos. 

Mahome- 

dans. 

Others. 

Total. 

Delhi ... 

582 

447.079 

133,912 

37,859 

621.675 

Gurgann 

12s 

477,214 

212 914 


690 295 

Ivarual ... 

9.236 

355,816 

151,213 

92,586 

608 942 

Rissar ... * 

1,812 

376,833 

102,928 

2.986 

4S4.081 

llohtak 

25 :> 

422,302 

71.296 

37 329 

531.227 

Sirsa 

21,525 

77,980 

82,12o 

29,125 

210.795 

Ambala 

5G 14 

689,333 

286.874 

1,455 

1,035 488 

Lodi ana 

95.413 

219,371 

206,60.3 

61,619 

583.245 

Simla ... 

410 

24,794 

5,175 

934 

33,995 

Jullnndhur 

114 993 

312.471 

851 932 

23 

7 SO 165 

Hushiarpors 

79,400 

415 755 

318.6S0 

126,065 

939,072 

Kaugra 

1.314 

693,643 

48,613 

35 

743.8V2 

Amritsar 

242.039 

191,321 

502.348 

126,672 

1 0S3 514 

Syalkot 

60,289 

218.771 

601,959 

132,174 

1,05<', 6)4 

Gurdaspors 

39;907 

249,813 

297.085 

68,390 

055,362 

Lahore ... ... 

119,268 

116,287 

470,216 

80,9o7 


Ferozpore 

10(1,487 

68.406 

245 659 

73,767 

549.253 

Gujerauwala 

35,911 

104,15* 

357,550 

49,858 

550.576 

Rawalpindi 

24,355 

60,720 

621,169 

2.815 

711,256 

Jhehtm 

13,805 

49.111 

434,157 

3.791 

50 1,988 

Gnj-rat 

20,603 

63.174 

537.701 

4.784 

616.361 

Shahpore 

3,122 

5.3.590 

305.507 

6,561 

368,795 

Multan ... 

9“7 

87,009 

360,190 

22,223 

471 503 

■lining ... 

2.994 

57.297 

270,819 

16,899 

34 ■(,027 

Mont/omery 

12.286 

69,805 

277,291 


359.437 

Mozsiffurghur 

2,571 

36,748 

249,865 

6,333 

295,547 

1) ra Ismail Khan 

1.537 

48.756 

33 S 3V7 

6.9:il 

394.8*4 

hern Lilian ... 

1,124 

38,467 

264.527 

4.656 

398,840 

haintoo 

493 

26.222 

200.550 

24o 

287.647 

Peshawar 

2 014 

27 408 

481.447 

8,871 

523,152 

Kohat ... 

1,837 

6.544 

136.565 

413 

145,419 

Harare ... 

973 

18,563 

346,112 

1,516 

367,218 

Total 

1,141,819 

6,094.750 

9.331,367 

1 096,810 

17,593.752 
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of tie Punjab, 1870 - 71 .—( Concluded.) 


Occupation. 


Agriculturists. 


Nun-Acricultur- 

ists. 


Pp.evaii.ing Languages. 


277.401 

344.184 

300.820 

200,400 

305,974 

302,968 

351.305 

133.286 

■ ] .1 r,oo 

218,705 

ii'Xioo 

61,326 

501,056 

634,432 

320.033 

262,012 

13,406 

20,529 


Ur<lu. 

Urdu aiul dialects of Hindi. 
Lure 0 rdu. 

Urdu, Jatu, Punjabi, Tiagri. 

1/1 du. 

Urdu, Punjabi, Hagi'i, lihutti. 

Urdu. Punjabi. 

Ditto. 

Urdu, I’ahavi. 


403.041 

318.311 

540,034 


373,124 

421,771 

203,848 


Urdu. Punjabi. 

Ditto. 

I'ahari, Urdu, Lahaoli. 


417.747 

473,017 

371,531 


003.707 
571.337 
203,781 


Punjabi. Urdu, Persian. Caahmiri, English. 
Punjabi, Hindustani. 

1 unjabi. 


334,073 

340.842 

213,514 

475,078 

302,874 

303,004 

177,781 


435.501 

208,411 

337,422 

235,280 

108,114 

252,007 

101,013 


Urdu, Punjabi, 

Punjabi. I 

Do. Urdu. 

Punjabi. Urdu, Pushtu, Persian, Cashniiti. 

I 1 mjlit-ii. Uonjerati. 

Puiijam. Urdu. 

Punjabi. 

Do. Urdu. - 


100.3SO 

110.010 

155.401 

203,700 


275.174 
228.40S 
200.O30 
tsO 748 


Urdu, Multani, Punjabi. 
Punjabi. 

Urdu, Punjabi. 

Muitani, Punjabi. 


213,033 

173.420 

204.411 


178,031 
133.4 20 
S3 130 


Punjabi, Pushtu. 

Hindustani, Punjabi. Belnchi, 
Pushtu, Pur.jabi, Hindustani. 


2(17,736 
100.237 
207 484 


255.416 
45,102 
09,714 


0,4 JO, S68 


S, 165,884 


Pmh ! u, Urdu. 

Pushtu, Hindi. Urdu. Persian. 
Punjabi, Hindi, Pushtu. 


Von. XVI., Part I. 
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Punjab, 


Sni ' 1 ' fi/ftl uu<l ,-1 tfifS'nl 


District. 

C(;i/mArKD. 

Um.xu.it 

/m<, 

ty Gov¬ 
ernment 
Works. 

a ted. 

ly Private 
Works. 

! 

Uuirri- 

gated. 

Total. 

Grazing 

Lands. 

'julturable. 

Delhi 

122,173 

84,680 

318,402 

525.255- 

108,197 

12,044 

Gurgaon ... | 

1.141 

115,090 

852 516 

968,747 


112,312 

Kamal 

108 460 

134,385 

402,275 

645,120 

3,093 

578,027 

Ilissar 

53.078 

30,611 

1,256,247 

1,346,836 

44,547 

746.998 

Uohtak 

122,038 

24 955 

758.607 

905.600 

7,898 

139.942 

Sirsa 

... 

G5,789 

168,373 

234,162 


1,593,934 

Ambala 

9,272 

122.410 

813,844 

945,526 


283.989 

Ludiana 


23,14' 

706.742 

729 890 

22,495 

62,525 

Simla 

... 

640 

10.284 

10,924 

... 

oil 

Jnllundbnr ... 


200.007 

456,997 

657,694 

1,182 

78,763 

Hushiarpote 


17,836 

7«k » ^71 

751.707 


64 583 

tvan-r» 

... 

118,076 

4Gtf,207 

581,54- 


276,655 

Amrit-jar 

117,309 

186.193 

624,228 

927.736 

5 275 

173 004 

Syalkut 


402,508 

423,366 

825,874 

97,008 

131.022 

Gurdaspore... 

30,721 

51,217 

f>07,17Ci GIT), 114 

1 


58,7u4 

Lahore 

77,8C>3 

333,468 574.557 985,888! 

990.935 

1 Ferozpore ... 

... 

79.670. l,o5 '■ ,371 

1,131.050 

253,418 

227 970 

Gujeianviala, 


327.832 

88.611 

416,444' ... 

896.5*9 

naw«lj)?ncli... 


16 937 

940,561 

957.49-Si 

207 847 

Jiieium 


71.460: 692,285; 76;’, 845, 358,747 

258 825 

Gujerat 


235.573 

41 8, bHi), Gf> t-, 45s 

18,636 

254.644 

Shahoore ... 


252,80( 

170,8sO| 423,08( 

... 

2,079,360 

Multan 

303,627 

202,123 

118,684 ! 624,434 

| 2,051 

715,441 

.)hung 


174,743 

66,582, 241.323 

1,504,481 

985 601 

Montgomery 

66.495 

158,70i 

313,04.- 

538,241 

... 

604.667 

Mozulfurgurh 

253,501 

145,006 

15,08; 

413,583 

205,707 

106,371 

Dera I. Khan 


428,604 

113,30! 

641,91? 

364,864 

1,329,796 

I'era G. Khan 

100,411 

60,732 

64,821 

234 DCs 

... 

780.818 

Bunnoo 

... 

199,143 

251,37‘ 

450,51! 

414,607 

58,562 

Peahawar .. 


259,671 

490,83.- 

750,51! 


174 449 

Kohat 

... 

40,10> 

120 79: 

160,90i 

132,5U 

25 430 

Hazara 


32,09( 

178,69 

211,38, 

... 

6, S15 

Total ... 

1,372 981 

4,611,90) 

14,186,66 

20,171,551 

3,6G5,G 1 

14,917,793 





Area Surveyed and Assessed. 
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Area in Acres. 

VAT ED. 

H3 

o 

£ 

Assessment. 
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A. 

F. 
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A. 
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109.170 

280,417 

814.672 

9 39 669 

1 

12 


i 

7 

3 

l 

2 

0 

180,807 

200,170 

1.207,920 

10,98,818 

1 

o 

3 

i 

o; 3 

0 13 10 

279,080 

800,800 

1,505,920 

8,68,580 

1 

5 

0 

0 

11 

4 

' 

0 

9, 3 

127,047 

918.592 

2,205,428 

4.30,044 

0 

5 

1 

0 

3 

o 

0 

3: 0 

100,240 

254.080 

1,159 0SO 

8.97 572 

i 

9 

11 

0 

13 

7 

0:12 

i 

102,070 

1,750,004 

1,990,76., 

1,82.343 

0 

12 

6 

0 

J 

7 

0 

1 

8 

452,415 

736.401 

1.681,930 

12 94 954 

l 

1 

511, 

1 

0 

10 

1 

012 

4 

54,877 

139.897 

869.787 

9.59 383 

l 

5 

0 

1 

240 

i 

1, 8 


511 

11,435 

14,109 

i 

4 

8 

1 

3 

9 

i 

3 


115,250 

195,204 

852.298 

12 91.131 

i 

15 

5 

1 

12 

1 

i 

8 

3 

518,055 

583.538 

1,335,245 

13 70,6>0 

i 

13 

21 

] 

10 10 

i 

0 

51 

4,805,507 

5,172,192 

5,753,534 

8,08,430 

i 

6 

3 

0 

15 

0 

0 

<> 

■ 

3 

100,510 

375.458 

1.303.188 

12,85.749 

i 

5 

(i 

1 

2 

5 

1 

015 

8 

100,520 

425,450 

1,251,324 

12.12.804 

i 

7 

6 

1 

8 5 

015 

6 

184,752 

243 ,450 

858,570 

9,08,412 

1| 7 

* 

1 

5 

7 


1 

0 

.057 4 02 

1,348 337 

2.334.225 

0,33,890! 0;lo' 3 

0 

5 

,1 

0 

4 

4 

Hi! 217 

594.005 

1,725.055 

5,94,278! (. 

8 

5 

o ( 

: o 

0 

5 

6 

020 047 

1,223.230 

1,039,080 

5,83,040] ] 

6 

5 

0 

7 i 1 

0 

5 

« 

2 810 040 

3,018,48" 

3.975.985 

7,31,744 

0 

12 

2 

040 

i 

0 

2 11 

1,120 870 

1,738.445 

2 502.290 

0 15,050 

0|12 

10 0 

9 

8 

0 

3 11 

810.000 

589,970 

1.244.428 

0,12.133: 014! 7 

olo 

9 

0 

7 

2 

502,080. 2,583,040 

3,000,720 

3,95,310 

0,14 

11 

0 

2 

0 

0 

' 

2 

0 

2,422,200 

3.139,754 

3.704 1S8 

5,33.404 

Oil 3 

0 oil 11 

0 

o 

3 

010.400 

3,409,542 

3,050,807 

2,84,237 

1 

2 

10 

0, 4 

7 

0 

I 

3; 

2,420,830 

3.031,500 

3.509.740 

3,20,785 

0 9 

8 

0 

4 

7 

0 

1 

5| 

1,148,515 

1,520,593 

1,934,170 

5,21,271 

I 

2 

3 

1 

o: o 

0 

1 

4 

8j 

2,305.227 

3,999,887 

4.541,800 

3,72,275 

010 

11 

0 

3 

2 

o' 

1 

8 

408,540 

1,249 3G4 

1.484 332 

3,31,039 

1 

0 

6 1 

0 

0 

9 

0 

3 

7 

1,002,408 

1,565,062 

2,016.181 

4,05,108 

0 

14 

5 

0|12 

9 

0 

3 

a 

309 514 

483.963 

1,234.474 

8,18.131 

l 

1 

5 

o!n 

2 

0 10 

7 : 

1 497,760 

1.655,700 

1.816,600 

1,75,409 

l 

1 

6 

SSI 

2 

0 

1 

7: 

1,701,804 

1,708,619 

1.92o 0(10 

2,13,500 

l 

0 

2 

(>•15 

10 

0 

1 

9 

27,428,081 

45,111,492 65,283,050, 

2,(7.09,288 

1 

_ 

1 

8 

010 

i 

2 

0 

1 

5 

— ! 
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i &4 Punjab. 


The following thorn the Register of Transfert of Land Jor 1870 - 71 . 



Number of transfers re¬ 
corded. 

. 

Average area in 
acres of each hold¬ 
ing transl erred. 

Nature of tenure transferred. 

By voluntary 
sale or gift. 

53 

E.8 
* B 

1 

2 

a 

35* 

er* 

0 

•1 

s“ 

n 

Zl 

i* 

u 

1 

T 

a ^. 

? a 
cr 

9 

*1 

Grea! zemtndarB complete ... ... 

hharo.i iu ditto ... 

Large zemindttris 

Sharon in ditto ... 

Hit all zeinindaris ... ... ... 

Shares in ditto ... 

Village owned by cultivating communities... 
Shares iu ditto 

Holdings of proprietary cultivators 
Intermediate holdings of a traustemble cha¬ 
racter ... 

Holding* of ryots at fixed rates ... 

Ditto with right of occupancy .. 
itevouue-freo tenures ... 

*”22 

*109 

170 

11,387 

227 

NM 

8,249 

1,411 

8 

224 

49 

” 

T 

70 

SO 

1 

8 

*'“84 

’*245 

1.278 

8,029 

1,041 

o,;m 

21,(150 

8,003 

2 600 
2,809 
1,490 

65 

35 

3 

21 

23 

20 

20 

18 

18 

18 

1 

a 

60 

22 

28 • 

9 

32 

12 

38 

13 

8 

12 

17 

Total 

””17,714 

187 

49,sT 

“To 

78 

24 


The following statement shows the income and expenditure 
of the various Municipalities of the Province for the past three 
years:— 


Year. 

luooiue. 

Expenditure. 


Its. 


1368-69 

16,08.806 


1S09-70 

14 37,462 


187U-71 

16,29,513 



The loss of Municipal (income arising from the operation of 
Home Department Resolution of 6th November, 1868, whereby 
the levy of Octori duty was restricted to certain specified arti¬ 
cles, and all articles which had paid Customs duty were exempt¬ 
ed from Municipal taxation) was, to a certain extent, made 
up during the past year, partly by direct taxation, and partly by 
increasing the duties on taxable articles; but both measures 
were unpopular and caused much distress to the poorer classes. 
In January, 1871, however, the Government of India was pleased 
so far to relax the Resolution of November 18G8, as to add piece- 
goods and other textile fabrics and manufactured articles of 
dothiug aud dress, as well as metals and articles of metal, to 
the libtof taxable articles. 

Considerable attention was given, during 1870-71, to the 
question of preventing Municipal taxation impeding trade by 
operatkig as a transit duty. Towards tbe close of the year bond¬ 
ed warehouses were established in several of the principal towns, 
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and it was ruled that after the 1st April, 1871, no Municipality 
would be allowed to levy Octroi on articles of through traffic, 
till it had been certified that adequate arrangements had beeu 
made, by means of warehouses or otherwise, for exempting 
from duty articles declared to be iu tiansit through a towu, or 
which the owners had no immediate intention of selling for 
local consumption. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

The territories usually called the North-Western Provinces 
aie bounded on the North by the snowy range of the Kumaon 
Himalayas, Oude, and the Nepalese Teiai; on the south by the 
Saugor district of the Central Provinces, and the Native States of 
Bundolcuml and Itewah ; on the west by the river Tonse; on the 
south-west by the Native States of Gwalior, Dholoporo.and Bliurt- 
pore, and on the cast by the Saruu aud Behar, and the Palamow 
districts of Lower Bengal. The “ non-Regulation” divisions are 
Kumaon aud Guihwal to the extreme math, Jhausie to the 
south-west, and Ajmere, which is separated from the western 
boundary by sevotal intervening Native States. This last Divi¬ 
sion Irutn its isolated position, iequiie« distinct demaication. It 
lies to the west, extending between Latitude 22° 1 o', and 27° 45' 
north, Lougitude 71° 45', aud 77 J 22' east. It is bounded on the 
east by the Rajpoot States of Kishengmh and Jeyporc, on the 
north aud west by Jodhpore, and ou the south by the territory 
of Odeypoie. The Ajmcrc division compiises Ajmere proper 
and Mail wan a. The Maiiwaira ti act belongs in unequal por¬ 
tions to the British Government, to Meywar oi Odeypore, and 
to Marwar or Jodhpoie. The administration of the Government 
of theso Provinces extends to the teriitory of Kumaon and 
Guihwal, the hilly Pctgunnah of Jounsar Bawur, and the valley 
of the Delira Boon. Of' twenty-one villages assessed in the class 
ovei £10,000,5 belong to the disitict of Allahabad ; 3 to Fur- 
ruckabad, 2 to each of the districts of Muttra, Allygurli, Agra, 
and Ben a l os. 

The North-Western Provinces are divided into districts,— 
regulation and non-iegulation. The regulation districts are 
those in wliicln all the laws and regulations applicable to the 
Provinces generally have force; the 'non-regulation are those 
to which only certain portions of the law' have beeu extended, 
ami where the separation of a Iministrative functions has not beeu 
so completely carried out. The non-regulation portions are the 
districts of Kumaon, Gurlnval, and the Terai ; the two first 
are administered by Senior aud Junior Assistant Commissioners, 
and the last, which is occupied almost entirely by cultivating 
tenants holding diicct from Government without the interven¬ 
tion of any proprietor, by a Superintendent, who, besides being 
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of the Punjab, 

Population. 

1870- 71 . —( Concluded.) 

OcciU'ATiorr. 


Agriculturists. 

Non-Agricultur¬ 
ists. 

Prevailing Languages. 

277.401 

344.184 

Urdu. 

399.820 

290,409 

Urdu and dialects of Hindi. 

305,974 

302,968 

lure Urdu. 

"51.305 

133,280 

Urdu, Jatu. Punjabi, P.agri. 

512.522 

218,705 

Urdu. 

140.409 

01,320 

Urdu, Punjabi, Bagri, Bbutti. 

501,050 

634,432 

Urdu. Punjabi. 

32> i.033 

202,012 

Ditto. 

13,466 

20,529 

Urdu, Pahari. 

405.041 

375,124 

Urdu. Punjabi. 

518,201 

421,771 

1 >itr o. 

i 540,034 

203,848 

Pahari, Urdu, Labaoli. 

417.747 

005,767 

Punjabi, Urdu, Persian. Cashrairi, English. 

] 433,017 

571.387 

Punjabi Hindustani. 

371,581 

283,781 

_ 1 uujaui. 

334,075 

455 591 

Urdu, Punjabi. 

340,842 

2oS,411 

Punjabi. 

213,514 

337.422 

1 >o. U rd u. 

475,970 

235,280 

Punj abi. Urdu. Pushtu, Persian, Casbnaiai. 

302,874 

198,114 

1'iiglis'n, Doojt-rati. 

PurijaOa. Urdu. 

366.004 

252.097 

1 unjaiii. 

177,781 

191,015 

Do. Urdu. 

190,389 

275.174 

Urdu, Multani, Punjabi. 

1 19.019 

228,408 

Punjabi. 

155.401 

200.1'30 

Urdu. Punjabi. 

205,790 

69 748 

Multani, Punjabi. 

215,933 

17S.931 

Punjabi, Pushtu. 

173,420 

135.42# 

Hindustani, Punjabi, Beiuchi, 

204,411 

S3 130 

Pushtu, Punjabi, Hindustani. 

207,736 

255,410 

Ptn-h'u, Urdu. 

100,257 

45.102 

Pushtu, Hindi. Urdu, Persian. 

20,.434 

99,714 

Punjabi, Hindi, Pushtu. 

9,4 30, SOS 

S, 105,884 
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Snrvtyfd and Attfticd 




Cui.1T 

V AT ELI. 


UsOUl.1T 

District. 

Irrigated. 






ly Gov¬ 
ernment 
Works. 

By Private 
Works. 

Unirri¬ 

gated. 

Total. 

Grazing 
Lands. 

Oulturable. 

Delhi 

Gurgaon 

Kurnai 

122,173 
1.141 
108 460 

84,680 

115,090 

134,385 

3 IS, 402 
852 016 
402,275 

525.255- 

968,747 

645,120 

168,197 

*3,093 

12,044 

112,312 

578,027 

Hissar 

Uoktak 

Sirsa 

53.978 

122,038 

36,61! 

24.955 

65,789 

1,256,247 
758.6o 7 
168,373 

1,346,836 

905.600 

234,162 

44,547 

7,898 

746.998 

139,942 

1,593,934 

Ambala 

Ludiaua 

Simla 

9.272 

122.410 

23,148 

640 

813,844 

706,742 

10,284 

945,526 
729 890 
10,924 

22! 495 

283,989 

62,525 

511 

Jullundhur ... 
Hushiarpoie 

Kaugr* 


200,097 

17,836 

116,075 

456,997 

733.871 

463,267 

657,094 

751,707 

581,342 

1,182 

78,763 
64 583 
276,655 

Amritsar 

Syalknt 

Gurdaeiiore... 

117,309 

36J21 

186,193 

402,508 

51,217 

624,228 

423.366 

527,170 

927.730 

825,674 

615,114 

5 275 
97,908 

173 664 
131.022 
»8,7o4 

Lahore 
Femzpore ... 
Gujeranvt ala, 

77,863 

333,468 

79.679 

327,832 

574,557 
l,o5i,371 
88 612 

985,888 

1,131,051 

416,444 

253*,418 

990.935 
227 970 
896,539 

Uawalpiadi... 
Jlielmu 
Gujerat 
Shahpore ... 

** * 

16 937 
71.460 
235.573 
252,800 

940,501 

692,285 

418,385 

170,830 

957.498 

763,846 

654,453 

423,686 

358,747 
18,630 

207 847 
258 825 
254,644 
2,079,360 

Multan 

Jhung 

Montgomery 

Muzutfurgurh 

303,627 

66.495 

253,500 

202,123 

174,743 

158,70i 

145,000 

118,684 

66,582 

313,045 

15,083 

024,434 

241.325 

538,241 

413,583 

2,053 

1,504,481 

... 

265,707 

715,441 
985 601 
604,667 
106,371 

' Dera I. Khan 
I'era G. Khan 
Buuuoo ... 

100*410 

428,604 

69,782 

199,145 

113,301) 

64,826 

251,374 

541,911 
234 915 
450,511 

304,864 

... 

414,607 

1,329,796 

780.818 

58,562 

Peabawar ... 
Kohat 

Hazara 

... 

259,676 

40,10s 

32,690 

490,835 
120 791 
178,691 

750,51 

160,901 

211,38 

132*510 

174 449 
25 430 
6,815 

Total ... 

1,372 98’ 

4,611,904 

14,186,067 

20,171,555 

3,605,618 

14,317,793 




Area Surveyed and Assessed. 



109,176 
180, *07 
279,680 

289,417 

299,1791 

8C0,800j 

814,072 
1 207,920 
1,505,920 

9 39 009 
10,98,818 
8,08,580 

127,047 

166,240 

1G2,(>70 

918,5921 

254.080: 

1,750,004| 

2,205,428 
1,159 080 
1,990,70ul 

4.30,044 

8,97.572 

1,82,343 

452,415 

54,8771 

786.404 j 
159.897 
511 

1,681,930 

869.787 

11,435 

12 94 954 
9.59 383 
14,109 

115,259! 

518,955 

4,895,537 

195,204 

583.538 

5,172,192 

852.298 
1,335,245 
5,753,534 

12 91,131 

13 70,0'0 
8,08,430 

196.519 

196.520 
184,752 

375.458 
425,450 
243 ,650 

1,303.188 

1,251,324 

858,570 

12,85,749 

12.12,804 

9,08,412 

357 402 
118 217 
326 647 

1,348,337 
594,005 
1,223,236 

2,334.225 

1,725.055 

1,039,080 

0,33,890 

5,94,278 

5,83,040 

2 810,640 
1,120 873 
310.690 
503,6801 

3,018,487 

1,738,445 

589,970 

2,583,040 

3.975.9S5 
2 502.290 
1.244.428 
3,000,720 

7,31,744 

0 15,050 
0,12.133 
3,95,310 

2,422.200! 

919.400 

2,420,839 

1,148,515 

3,139,754 

3,409,542 

8.031,506 

1,520,693 

3.704.188 

3,050.807 

3.509,740 

1,934,176 

5,33.404 
2,84,237 
3,20.785 
5,21,271 

2,305,227 

468,546 

1,092,498 

3,999,887 
1,249 364 
1,565,062 

4.541,800 
1.484 832 
2 016.181 

3,72,275 

3,31,039 

4,05,108 

309 514 
1 497,760! 
1,701,804: 

483,963 

1.655,700 

1,708,619 

1,234.474 

1,810,000 

1.920.000 

8,18,131 

1,75,409 

2,13,500 

- i - 1 


27,428,081 45,111,492' 03,283,0.30,2,17,09,288; 
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14 Punjab. 

The following shows the Register of Transfers of Land Jor 1870-71. 



Number 

L 


H 

*1 a 

2. 
t» 
rt- “1 

VJ 

Great zemindars complete 


Hharoj in ditto 

Largo cp mi ml aria 

22 

Shares in ditto ... 

109 

Small zemindarls 

170 

Shores in ditto 

11 3*7 

Villages owned by cultivating communities... 


Shares in ditto 

WiS 

Holdings of proprietary cuitivaturs 
Intermediate holdings of a transferable cha- 

3,2111 

ruder 

1,411 

Holdings of ryots at fixed rates ... 

8 

Ditto with right of occupancy 

224 

ileveuue-frec tenures ... 

40 

Total 

'14.r.n ..... 

17,714 j 


Average area in 
acres of each hold¬ 
ing transferred. 


Year. 

lueouie. 


ils. 

1.S68-G9 

10,os.8t)G 

] .-,09-70 

14 37,402 

1870-71 

15,29,5 j 3 


Expenditure. 


I Is. 

17-do 839 
] 3,80 014 
14 07,104 


The loss of Municipal (income arising from the operation of 
Home Department Resolution of (Jth November, 1868, whereby 
the levy of Oetori duty was restricted to certain specified arti¬ 
cles, and all articles which had paid Customs duty were exempt¬ 
ed from Municipal taxation) was, to a certain extent, made 
up during the past year, partly by direct taxation, and partly by 
incroa-ing the duties on taxable articles; but both measures 
were unpopular and caused much distress to the poorer classes. 
]u January, 1871, however, the Government of India was pleased 
so far to relax the Resolution of November 1808, as to add piece- 
goods and other textile fabrics and manufactured articles of 
clothing and dress, as well as metals and articles of metal, to 
the list of taxable articles. 

Considerable attention was given, during 1870-71, to tire 
tptestioii of preventing Municipal taxation impeding trade by 
operating as a transit duty. Towards the close of the year bond¬ 
ed warehouses were established in several of the principal towns, 
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and it was ruled that after the 1st April, 1871, no Municipality 
would be allowed to levy Octroi on articles of through traffic, 
till it had been certified that adequate arrangements had been 
made, by means of warehouses or otherwise, for exempting 
from duty articles declared to he in transit through a town, or 
which the owners had no immediate intention ot selling for 
local consumption. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

The territories usually called the North-Western Provinces 
are hounded on the North by the snowy range of the Kumaon 
Himalayas, Oudo, and the Nepalese Terai; on the south by the 
Saugov district of the Central Provinces, and tlio Native States of 
Bundeleuml and Re wall ; on the west by the river Ton.se; on tlie 
south-west by the Native States of Gwalior, Dholepore,and Bhurt- 
poro, and on the cast by the Surun and Behar, and the Palamow 
districts of Lower Bengal. The “ non-Regulation” divisions are 
Kumaon and Gurlnval to the extreme north, Jhansie to the 
south-west, and Ajmere, which is separated from the western 
boundary by several intervening Native States. This last Divi¬ 
sion from its isolated position, requires distinct demarcation. It 
lies to the west, extending between Latitude 22* 15', and 27° 45' 
north. Longitude 71“ 45', aud 77“ 22'east. It is bounded on the 
east by the Rajpoot States of Kishengurh and Jevpore, on the 
north and west by Jodhpore, and on the south by the territory 
of Odeypore. The Ajmeic division comprises Ajmere proper 
and Id air warm. The Mairwarra tract belongs in unequal por¬ 
tions to the British Government, to Mcywar or Odeypore, and 
to Marwaror Jodhpore. The administration of the Government 
of these Provinces extends to the territory of Kumaon and 
Uurhwul, the hilly Pcrgunnah of Jounsar Bawur, and the valley 
of the Debra, Boon. Of tw enty-one villages assessed in the class 
over £10,000,5 belong to the district of vAUahabad ; 3 to Fur- 
ruekabad, 2 to each of tlio districts of Muttra, Allygurh, Agra, 
and Benares. 

The North-Western Provinces are divided into districts,— 
regulation and non-regulation. The regulation districts are 
those in which all the laws and regulations applicable to the 
Provinces generally have force; tlio non-regulation are those 
to which only certain portions of the law have been exteuded, 
and where the separation of administrative functions has not been 
so completely carried out. The non-regulation portions are the 
districts of Kumaon, Gurlnval, ami the Terai ; the two first 
are administered by Senior and Junior Assistant Commissioners, 
and the last, which is occupied almost entirely by cultivating 
tenants holding direct from Government without the interven¬ 
tion of any proprietor, by a Superintendent, who, besides being 
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chief civil judicial and executive officer, is also the manager 
of the estate on thej part of the Government. All three 
are under the direction of the Commissioner of KumaOn, who 
also has the immediate management of the tract at the base of 
the hills called the Bhabur. In the Meerut Division the dis¬ 
trict of Dehra Doon may be said to have been non-regulation 
till the 11th July, 1871, when its administration, witli the ex¬ 
ception of the outlying perguunah of Jouusar Baivur, was as¬ 
similated by law (Act XXI. of 1871) to that of the rest of the 
Provinces. The perguunah of Jouusar Bawur, once a portion of 
the Tehree Rajah’s dominions, still retains the more primitive 
procedure. The Family Domains of the liajah of Benares are in 
a certain sense non-regulation. In magisterial and civil (money) 
cases they are under the ordinary courts ; but in revenue, settle¬ 
ment, and laud suits they are subject to a special administration. 
Tiie only remaining non-regulation tract is the Doodhee Per- 
gunnah of the Mirzapore District, a wild region of hill and forest, 
inhabited by non-Aryan tribes, who as yet are hut little civilized. 
According to the last census the population of the North-Western 
Provinces was 30,172,929, and the numberof houses 0,211,095, or 
about 5 persons to a bouse. Of these, 10,180,292, or 337 pel cent., 
were adult males; 9,2 3,241, or 306 per cent., adult females ; 
0,022,547,or rOl per cent., boys ; and 4,740 840, or 15 7 percent., 
girls. Classified according to religions, 25,050,19S,or 84 7 per cent., 
were Hindoos;4,205,544, or 13 9 per cent., Mahotnedans,and the 
remainder Christians, Buddhists or Jains, and aboriginal tribes. 
According to occupation, 17,904,379, or 59"0 per cent., were agri¬ 
culturists ; 12,208,-550, or 40 4 per cent., followed “ other callings.” 
The average population per square mile was 301. The most 
densely populated district is Benares, with 797 to the square 
mile. With the exception of the non-Aryan tribes in the south 
of the Mirzapore District, and the Bhotiyas, who live in the ex¬ 
treme north of the lvumaon Division, and act as carriers between 
Thibet and India, the language of the entire population of the 
North-Western Provinces may be said to be practically the same, 
although roughly divided into Oordoo and llindee. These lan¬ 
guages are identical in structure, and to a great extent in the 
words and idioms employed, but the former, in consequence 
of the mixture of population caused by the irruption of the Ma- 
liomedans into Iudia, draws a large portion of its vocables from 
the languages of tbeconquerors, Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. 
Its influence predominates in the towns, but is more or less felt 
throughout the agricultural population decreasing, however, 
as one advances further among the unmixed Hindoo classes of 
the cultivators. The following table gives the names and totals 
of the:— 
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Area Cultivated and Uncultivated. 
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North- Western Provinces. 





































Vital S.ati&tiis. 


31 


The dispensaries of the North-Western Provinces are partly 
charitable and partly Government institutions. By the Resolu¬ 
tion of June, 1864, the disponsaries are divided into sudder and 
branch, according as they are located at the head-quarters of 
districts or at outlying towns ; and each of these is again divided 
into two classes, according to the amount of local contribution 
guaranteed. At first-class sudder dispensaries a sub-assistant 
surgeon is provided ; at the others a Native doctor of higher or 
lower grade according to the class. 

During 1870-71, 0 new branch dispensaries were established, 
and at the close of the year the number open was 137 ; of these 
31 were first-class and 10 second-class sudder, and 48 first-class 
and 48 second-class branch, dispensaries. Every district now has 
at least one dispensary, and some (as Bareilly, Budaon, Cawnpore, 
Ghazeepore, Jalouu, Saharuupore) have a complete and well- 
arranged system of branches at the chief outlying towns. The 
relief provided at these dispensaries is chiefly in the form of me¬ 
dicines and advice given gratis to out-door patients. There 
were 19,635 in-door and 608,882 out-door patients treated dur¬ 
ing tho year. The former number shows a decrease of 2,756, 
and the latter an increase of 66,153, as compared with 1869. 
The number of surgical operations performed during the year 
was 57,4*39. A list of the principal operations performed con¬ 
tains the following details :— 


OpeiationB. 


Hip joint amputations 
Ihigk amputations 
l amputations 
Foot amputations 
BhouUler-joint amputations 
Arm amputations 
Forearm amputations 
Excision of knee joint 
Ditto elbow-joint 
Dislocations reduced 
Fractures not up 
H orniu, 

J igature applied to arteries 
Largo tumours removed 
Cancers removed 
Hydrocele tapped 
Fistulas opened 
Other capital and import! 
aliens 

Total, 
Lithotomy, 

Age np to 6 years, 

„ from 6 to 10 years, 

„ „ XI to 20 „ 

♦i »» 21 to SO ,, 

« „ 31 to 40 „ 

„ above 40 „ 

Total, 

______ Grand total. 
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The different classes of diseases treated at the dispensaries 
are shown in the following table:— 



/il*™ "•{ oSmSt 

I £ Cholera ... { ^r 

a = Other diaeoses of Order A. ... | ^ ; 

| f Rheumatism - j Out^or 

I * | Ss '‘ ,hiI13 - { Ouwfur : 

J, l i Scrofulous diseases of glands... | oif door 

1 1 “ •" { Outdoor 

| Other diseases of Order B. ... ji outdoor 

for the nervous system ... \ outdoor.’ 

1 In-door ., 

*’ ••• \ Out-door , 

..... J In-door . 

w car *•• \ Out-door . 

J In-door . 

« nos ® **•( Out-door . 

„ circulatory system- „,| outdoor i 

, . ■ ( In-door . 

„ absorbent „ ... | Out-door 

3 .v ductless glands ... ( outdoor 

S , . . < In-door 

J respiratory system ...-j outdoor .. 

5 . . f. „ { In-door .. 

_ l g \ Dysentery ... J Out-door .. 

S 4 ! ... . I In-door .. 

j Diarrhoea ... out-door .. 


„ circulatory system 
„ absorbent „ 

„ ductless glands 
,, respiratory system 

, g j"Dysentery 


j v j Diarrhoea ... ^ Oht-door 

■S •» j Other diseases of the digea- f In-door 
«£>- l tire system ...1 Out door 

I ^ ~ . . C In-door 

I Of the unuaiy astern ... J 0 ut-door 

( In-door 

s E S. -• ) J ale or «*“ - 1 Out-do-r 


Uale organs 


| 4|4 


| 5*1.5 “ or S an » - \\ Out-door 

i Affections connected with prog- J| In door 

kiikuw a 1 DiTt.rlnfvr 


nancy ... i Out-door 

Do. do. with or consequent on j| In-door 

parturition ... ( Out-door 

Organa of locomotion ... J Ouf-door 

Cellular tissne Ouf-door 


06 ••• 1 Out-door 

J Of the cutaneous system ... j Outdoor ... 

Class III.—Condition not general j In-door ... 
or local ... 1 Out-door ... 

Class IV.—Poisons ... j| ouf-dtior i!'. 

| (ueneral Injuries... ouf-d^ Z 
| (Local Injuries. - { Outdoor ii.' 

ToW ... { Outdoor “ 
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1,166 
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7,719 

596 

17,461 

272 

2S,490 

40 

24,008 
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. 2,049 
27 
257 
15 
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4l»9 
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1,020 

16,200 

869 
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1,247 

16v),225 
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1,363 
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6,934 
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19.685 16.074 2,193 

663,882 626,409 861 


























The following is the recorded mortality of the past year. 
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Batio of Deaths per 1,000 of Population. 
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Jforth- Wtetem Provincet. 


Compared with the two preceding years, the recorded death- 
rate for the Province was 16*2 per mille, against 17 9 in 18G9 
and 10 8 in 1868. The death-rate was, therefore, less by 17 in 
1870 than in 1809. 


The following table shows the number of deaths from three 
diseases during the last three years :— 



1870. 

1809. 

1868. 

Fever 

Small-pox 

Cholera 

322,913 

23,504 

13,123 

240.838 

90,770 

69,542 

1 1 


Fever was the prevailing disease. The highest recorded uuin- 
ber of deaths in any month was during November, when it 
reached 66,500. The death-rate was highest in the following 
districts:— 

Per mille. 

Terai ... ... ... ... 35 

Moozuffernuggur ... ... ... ... 24 

Suharnupore ... ... ... ... 22 

Vaccine, operations are conducted in these Provinces only 
.during the cold months, except in Kumaon and the hill per- 
gunnah of Jounsar Bawur. The entire province is divided into 
six circles, each under the supervision of a European medical 
officer. The Kumaon and Rohilkhund Circles are, however, 
under the direct management of the Supenuteudent-Geneval 
himself. Each district has a Native Superintendent who has 
the immediate control of the vaccinating staff, and each tehseel 
is provided with a vaccinator. 

The result of the season’s operations will be seen from the 
following table :— 


Circle. 

1870-71. 

1869-70 

1 

P 

9 
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Si 

e* 

S' 

a O 

6? 
ft c 

g B 
rS 2* 

tr. ® 
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00 
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Q 

8 

o 

to 

CO 

E 

Percentage 
to population. 

oc 

1 

1 
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►u 

■8 5 

IS 

if 

o 

Kumaon and Gurhwal, ... 

604,532 

13 

28 537 

23.903 

3*7 

121,334 

8-86 

Eoliilcund, 

5.166.071 

43 

78,(MO 

6^872 

12 

67,200 

Ml 

Agra and lieerut 

9,262,011 

89 

87.8.16 

72,239 


76,467 


Allahabad aud Jhaneie, 

5,519,330 

97 


42.854 


37.298 

Bril 

Benares, 

9,080.736 

35 

43 672 

86,488 


28,745 

0*32 

Ajmere, ... 

*26,208 

7 

8,721 

6,000 

14 

6,164 

145 

J Total, 

80,039,854 

234 

311,610 

2*4,862 


237,298 

0*79 













































Statement of Native Chiefs and the Principal Members of their Families. 
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Physic si 'features of Oade. 

OUDB. 

There are no mountains or other elevated tracts in the Pro¬ 
vince of Oude, It lies between Nepal and the North-Western 
Provinces, and consists of 12 districts in four divisions, with a 
total of 11,207,412 inhabitants, and an area of 23,992 square 
miles. Each Commissioner may be said to rule over, in round 
figures, 6,000 square miles, and nearly 3 million persons, and 
each Deputy Commissioner over 900,000 persons, and 2,000 
square miles. Of the area there were, during the year under 
review, exclusive of revenue freeland, 12,985 square miles of 
cultivated land, and of the waste 6,577 square miles were 
culturable, and 4,168 unculturable. The Province of Oude 
is a part of the alluvial valley of the Ganges, and of some 
of its tributaries. The rivers descend from the hills, first in 
a southerly direction and then'turn eastward. Fine belts of 
forest come down between the water-courses on the high land. 
The forest generally terminates in an abrupt ridge, below which 
on each side there is low ground forming the courses of the 
rivers and streams. Below t he region of the forest comes the terai, 
of which these lower plains on the banks of the streams may 
be said to be off-shoots. The terai stretches till along the fron¬ 
tier of the province immediately below the forest, and is low 
and moist. It is more or less settled and cultivated, hut the 
crops are poor and the country is unhealthy ; there are great 
difficulties in bringing the soil under cultivation. Throughout 
the district there are large grassy plains on which numerous 
herds of cattle are kept, and the country is interspersed with old 
water-courses, the beds of former rivers, now forming jhils, and 
swarming with alligators. The country between the rivers 
Sohelee and Cliowka is higher and less moist, and produces to 
a certain extent the same class of crops which grow only on the 
high lands. This country extends for some distance to the south 
of the Chowlta in the Kheree district, and about the head 
waters of the Ul, Barauneha, and other streams which rise 
in a series of swamps, where forest and terai are mingled 
together. In the Bavaich aud Gorulah districts, the rivers 
run in a less easterly direction to meet the Gogra, and the 
terai gradually merges into the drier land ; the beds of the 
streams become deeper anti more marked, the jhils disappear or 
assume a totally different character, become in fact, mere collec¬ 
tions of rain water instead of spring fed reservoirs as before, and 
the country assumes the ordinary appearance of the plain of the 
Ganges. The land is now better cultivated, villages are more 
numerous, groves of fine trees abound, and everything has a 

Ton. XVI, Pa»t I. H 
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comparatively civilized and settled appearance. North of the 
Gogra, the soil is for the most part of a sandy character. It is, 
however, fertile, and the yield is proportionate to the amount of 
moisture received. The rainfall of this part of Oude is greater 
than on the south side of the river, though the crops are hut 
scantily irrigated. The irrigation is chiefly from streams and 
jhils; well irrigation has hardly made any progress. The popula¬ 
tion in these districts is comparatively scanty. There are 
large waste tracts in both districts, and no doubt the people 
are holding back, in many instances, for the conclusion 
of the settlement before undertaking to break up the land. 
South of the Cliowka and Gogra the province is divided by 
the Guniti (which runs through it in an east-south east direc¬ 
tion,) into two near]}’ equal portions. The. general character of 
the country south of the Guniti is superior to that on the 
north. The upper part of the tract between the Gumti 
and the Gogra, consisting of the main part of the district of 
Khcree, the whole of Seetapoor, a part of Lucknow, and the up- 
er part of Barabunkee, is generally sandy ; the crops are slight- 
y irrigated. In the centre of this tract there are a few jhils, 
especially in the lower part of Seetapoor, in Lucknow, Barabuu- 
kce, where the soil is more clayey and the crops finer aud more 
irrigated. The lower part of the Barabunkee district and 
Fyzabad, are better; there are more jhils and more irrigation, 
aud better crops are produced. The best part of this tract 
is in the district of Barabunkee between the main road from 
Lucknow to Fyzabad aud the river Guniti. Here the po¬ 
pulation is dense, the soil excellent, aud kacha well-irrigation 
general. 

Forests .—The Oude forests are divided into three divisions. 
The 1st, or Klieree division, lies between the rivers Sohellee 
and Mohaua; at the north west end it is bounded by an arbitrary 
line which goes through the forest, and is the limit towards 
Nipal/ and at the east end by the river Kaurialee. There is 
some forest land south of the Sohellee, but with little sal (Shorea 
robusta), which is the most, valuable of the woods these forests 
produce. Iu this division also, about the head waters of the U1 
and Barauncba, there is forest land consisting partly of stunted 
sal. The trees here are not large enough for log timber. The 
total area of the 1st division of forest lauds is 203 square miles, 
of which 149 square miles produce sal. Iu the 2ud, or Baraich 
division, the country between the livers Kaurialee and Girwa is 
partly covered with sissu forest and partly with a dense jungle 
composing different trees. No sal is to be fouud here, the laud 
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lies too low, and is very little elevated abovethebanksoftheMoila, 
which is a river during the rains, but half stream half swamp at 
other times. It runs about midway between, the other two 
rivers. East of the Girwa there is a sal forest nine or ten miles 
wide, and here the Bahai river is met with. There is no sal 
forest on the east b ink of the Babai, which is low terai laud, 
but after crossing the Bhada there is a considerable belt of 
forest. There is also a belt of sal forest from the Nipal frontier ou 
the left bank of the Rapti down to Bhinga. The area of the 
forest lauds in this division is 269 square miles, of which 170 
square miles produce sal. In the 3rd, or Gondah division, the 
wood is less valuable. The sal tree is here stunted, and the forest 
tracts are less extensive, occupying a less breadth of land under 
the hills, and are more tangled and of the nature of a thicket. 
The forest area in this division is 170 square miles, of which 100 
produce sal. 

The tract to the south of the Sohelec, though not producing 
much sal, is full of line large trees and is bordered by a belt of 
kliair. The tracts abjut the head waters of the Ul and the 
Barauucha produce sal only fit for “ bullies.” There is in 
British territory only a small tract under sissu which is reserved 
for the use of the gun carriage agency at Futtehgurh. The 
bulk of the Oude forests were given to ISipa! by Lord 
Canning, in reward for the services of the Durbar, during the 
mutiny. 

Rivers .—The principal rivers of Oude are the Rapti, the Babai, 
the Girwa, the Kaurialee, the Molrana, the Sohelee, the Sard a, 
the Ul, the Katua, the Gumti, the Sye and the Gauges. 
Of these all, except the Ul, Katna, Gumti and Sye, are bill 
streams descending from the Himalayas, and subject to sudden 
freshes. 

The length of rvater communication is 1,678 miles; of made 
roads, 4,704 ; of railroads, 42 miles complete, aud 241 under con¬ 
struction. 


During the year the average temperature in the shade was, iu 

Max. 

1863. 1809. 1870. 

•Sunrise, 

... 81-1} 

’ 88-3 

83-1 

2 F. M., 
Suuset, 

94- 

104- 

102 5 

91- 

July. 

icy 3 .:. 

97 3 

Sunrise, 

85-8 

8.V7 ... 

' 82'7 

2 F. u., 

936 

915 

83-3 

Suuset, 

90 3 - ... 

December. 

87 7 

83-2 

Sunrise, 

65-5 

84'6 

84-3 

2 F. V; 

70 4 

73 0 

G9 7 

Suuset, 

66-5 

•50 ... 

64 7 
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The executive divisions of the Province comprise four Com- 
missionersbips, each containing three districts with an average 
area of 1,999 square miles and a population of 935,019. There 
are 43 sub-divisions or tahsils, each averaging 557 square miles 
iu area. The number of Civil amt Revenue Judges of all classes 
is 167, and of Magistrates 150. The average distance of villages 
from the nearest court is I3| miles. The total number of Police 
is 7,411, and the total cost of officials of all kinds Rs. 18,60,125. 
The land revenue for the year under review was Rs. 1,29,12,789, 
and the gross revenue Rs. 1,55,58,856. 

The population of Oude contains a Mnhomcdan element of 
10‘3 per cent. ; and the proportion of agriculturists and non¬ 
agriculturists is respectively 58’4 and 410. Of the total Hindoo 
population 611, and of the total Mahomedan population 361 
per cent, are engaged in ngticulture. Theie were, in February 
1869, 1,774,355 inhabited houses, or one house for every 4 - 6 per¬ 
sons. Of these, however, only 21,902 were returned as masonry 
buildings. 

During 1S70-71 the number of emigrants from the province 
of Oude was 1,137. With the exception of thirteen men, three 
women, and one child from Barabutikee, they seem to have been 
confined to the districts of Oonao, Luckuow, and Fyzabad. 

Comparative Statement of Emigrants registered in the 
Province of Oude , in years 18G9-70, 1870-71. 




Adults. 

Children. 



District. 

Teat. 





Total 

Remark?. 







.Male. 

Female. Male. 

Female. 



t 

1869-70, 

279 

72 

17 

4 

872 

\ 1o Demerit™ ami Jamaica 

Lucknow, ...^ 

? 


106 




( principally M ihomedaiiB, 
r Korin, Abut* arid Bruh 

( 

1870-71, 

457 

14 

3 

5*0 

) mini. 

Oonao, ... 

1*69-70, 

121 

«% 

39 

23 

2U » To Dcmerara, mainly VJahj- 

, 1670 71 

290 

81 

2 

1 

874, l inP< hum 

f 

186*9-70, 

... 


... 



f To I'umdad, Jamaica and St 

Ear&bunkee, l 

1870-71, 

18 

. 8 

1 


17 

> Vincent, mainly 'I hahurs, 

) Lorihn, Koris and Dhobi*. 

r 

1668-70, 


... 

... 



» To 'Irmidad, Jamaica and 

Fyzabad, ... -j 



14 




> St. Vincent, mnlnly noris, 

l 

1670-71, 

14 S 

6 

8 

166 

) Kahars and Chamars. 

Total, ... | 

1869 70, 

408 

128 

56 

27 

614 


1870 71, 

m 

204 

22 

7 

1,187 



Rainfall .—The total rainfall in 1808 was 28037 inches, 
38 03 in 1869, and 59 7 in 1870. In 1870, 215 fell from January 
to May, 5512 from June to September, and 2’53 fell from 
October to December. Considerable damage was done by floods 
iu A ugu.-t. 

The following tables show the rainfall, temperature, winds, 
<tc., during the year:— 











Climate. 
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General average 
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Principal geographical divisions of territory. 

Division's. 

Districts. 


r 

i 

Lucknow 

Lucknow 

1 

■■■{ 

\ 

Oonao 


1 

t. 

Barabunkee 



Total 

a 

r 

1 

Seetapoor 

Seetapoor 

1 

1 

Hurdui 


1 

i 

Kheree 



Total 


r 

l 

Fyzabad 

Fyzabad 

1 

•••-< 

Baraich 


l 

Gondah 



Total 


r 

I 

Roy Bareilly 

Boy Bareilly 

1 

...( 

i 

Sultanpoor 


1 

i 

Pertabgurh 



Total 



Grand Total 


The following thowa the area cut- 


Total area in square miles. 



Waste. 

o 

e 

1 

cr 

P 

.9 

* l! 

' f 

SI 7 

>29 

276 

859 

250 

205 


893 

407 

2 89 

m 

422 

1,370 

205 

2.417 

99 V 

4S4 

551 

1,070 

J08 

026 

263 

2,180 j 

1,077 

i 

"i 

285 

i 

99 

883 

>13 

533 

1.137 

1,201 



I H.577 

4.168 





A T . B .—The areas, die., are according to 


Lucknow—Cawnpore,., 
Di Ltu. —Fyzabud, . 
Ditto — Seetapoor,... 

Fjriabad_Allahabad, .. 

Ditto.—Gumiah, ... 

Barabunkee_Hyramghat, 

eeetapuor.—Luoklmpoor, 



















A vs a cultivated and uncultivated. 
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tivated and uncultivated, and communications. 


Unappropriated cnlturable 
waste in acres. 

Communicationa—mileage of. 

is 

5 B. 

• B. 
a 

01 

E 

Sold or granted 
duriug the year. 

«9 

SB 

n p 
o B‘ 

■?!' 

p 

f e* 

£2 If 

S? a» ST ,-t 

S 3’ 
s» f*J „ 

ST r* 0* 

• “-3 y 

54? 

f?2 ? 

“• * Mi 

&|3 

Slg, 

WT 

Hailroada. 

Ramarjcs. 





/■ 1st 60 



... 


... 

(a) 140 

\ 2nd 47 


(«).—73 Miles of Gumti navigable. 





( 3rd 142 


67 miles of Syo navigable during 





( 1st 104! 

» 

the rains only. 

... 

... 

... 

(5) 59 

) 2ml 109 

f 26 

(6). -The Gumti, navigable. 





( 3rd 174 

) 

37 Miles were under construe- 





j 1st 0 , 

) 

tlon. 

... 

.. 


(c) 160 

l 2nd 6 ! 

(!) 

(c).—48 Milos of Ganges and 84 of 





( 3rd 692 ! 

1 

Gumti navigable, 28 of Chauka 








... 



359 

1,336 

... 

(!).—73 Miles under construction. 





( 1 st 0 

1 

. „ 

... 

... 

(dj 174 

J 2nd 151 

w 

(d).—29 Miles Gogra. 97 of Gumti 





( 3rd 86 

1 

navigable, 48 of Ubauka navigable 





f 1st 0 

> 

during the rains ouly. 

8,337 

... 

3,337 

(f) 261 

' 2nd 3 :9 

•• 

(«).— 33 Mile.* Ganges, 64 Garra, 42 





i 3rd 50. 

S 

Kamgnnga, 75 Sye, 47 Saketa. the 





< 1st 0 

> 

last two navigable during the 

443,099 

... 

443,199 

(.0 229 

< 2nd 1"6 

... 

rains only. 





( 3rd 179 

s 

(j).-iil Gogra, 132 Sards, 36 Gumti, 

44ft,436 


443.099 

064 

~~ 901 







( 1st 146 



FI,216 

176 

1,031 

(9) 310 

i 2nd os „ 

(») 

(f7).~95 Gogra, 141 Gumti, navig- 





( 3rd 2S0 


able ; 74 tons navigable during 





( 1 ft t 1 35 


tlio rains. 



... 

GO 41 

{ 2nd 108 


(/<).— Uap;l navigable in the rains 





( 3rd 87 


only. 





( 1st 132 


(a).—G6 Miles under construction. 


... 


(5) 37 

\ 2nd 75 







( 3rd 115 


(i).— 54 Ganges navigable ; 55 Sye 

1.216 

175 

1,031 

388 

1,086 

*’ 






( 1st 5i 

I 

GKNKltAI, RSMAUKS. 




(i) 109 

\ 2nd 24 

> ... 

Portions of the Gogra, Sard a, 





i 3rd 416 

) 

Gumti and Sve bound two districts. 





( 1st 68 

1 

and are therefore available for both. 


... 



{ 2nd 97 

f... 

Thus the Gogra skirts Baraieb, for 





( 3rd 159 

) 

114 tulles, GundaU for 55 miles, the 





(1st 71 

) 

Sard a skirts .^eetapoor for 43 miles. 




0) 158 

\ 2ml 188 

f - 

the Gumti skirts Hurdui for 115 





( 3rd 0 

I 

miles, ltoy Bareilly for 18 miles. 











267 

1,095 


for 4 miles, and the Sje skirts 

.. 








. - 

Under* 

Ex. Eugr. 

346 


are already included. 

•1*7,652 

17 C 

447,647 

1,678 

• 4.67* 




Settlement division of districts. 




1st class ... . 763 

Vo. under Executive Engineer *46 

2nd class . 1.383 

lid class - ... ... 2.21* 

«,7M 


















• Return thawing Area and Boundary of Commissioner ships, Deputy Commissioner ships, Sub-Divisions, <fc., in the 

Province of Oxide, for the year 1870-71. 








Boundary of Commistionerth ipt : Revenue 





Inhabited houses. 


Population. 



Lnoknow 

4,090 130,602 134.692 

Oonao 

4,972 119,707 124,739 

Barabunka* 

925 147,271 148,100 

Tetal 

9,987 397,040 *07,029 

Seetapoor 

1,456 161,109 102,025 

Hnrdul 

8,495 175,024 178,519 

Eharu 

129 119,042 119,17] 

Total 

5,080 455,235 460,315 

Fyiabad 

3,283 270,587 279,850 

Baiaicb 

62 121,853 121,905 

Gondah 

. 



Total 

3,335 398,420 401,755 

Roy Bareilly 

1,544 169,805 162,4,09] 

Snltanpoor 

1,221 165,508 166,789 

Partabgurh 

736 184,725 165,400 

1 

Total 

3,600 601,158| 504,653 

Srand Total ... 

I 

21,992 1,752,453 1,774,335 


6 180,372 

9 181,744 

* 136,079 

153,284 

151,564 

115,770 

501,195 

420,618 

1 293,081 

235,106 

' 150,779 

130,378 

' 260,210 

209,211 

l 681,670 

574,695 

153,567 

132.655 

184,895 

151.327 

188,477 

159,178 

526,939 

443,160 

2,186,320 

1,843,538 












FQpulalion, 


Classification of population. 


Occupation. 



47 

25 

43 

40 

18 

28 

108 

93 

8,448 

985 


1,301,756 

i 

135,253 

676,313 

98,124 

1,050,433 

117,383 

3,02S,502 

350,760 

749,148 

23,726 . 

833,467 

91,556 . 

. 859,619 

76,234 . 


683,936 

,076 817,078 

,989 403,398 


1,188,519 


399,634 
521,357 
640,034 I 3: 



Tbe totals of thp .figures given in columns 5 to 9, do not correspond with the totals given in columns 
11 to 18. The Tormer include and the latter do dot include the prison and military population, of 
which no detail in castes was given. 
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Oudt. 


THE SUfiVEY AND SETTLEMENT. 


Surver/i 



Area previously surveyed, 
iu miles. 

Cost per mile. 

Surveyed during the 
year, with cost per mile. 

Districts. 

.is 

t . 
as 

o 

H 

Revenue. 

JA 

Os 
fS • 

Revenue. 

3 

o* 

*3 • 

Revenue. 


Py Vil¬ 
lages. 

By fields. 

b 

H 

y> * 

o 

H 

Lucknow 


1,372 

1,403 


Rs. As. P. 
45 10 (5 



Oouao 


1,331 

3,353 


24 1 0 

. 


Barabunkee 


1 295 

1.285 


33 7 5 

. 


Seetapo x 


2,223 

2.2u 7 


37 7 9 



Huriiut 


2.318 

2.292 


57 1 9 

. 




2.753 

2.302 


53 8 2 


f 639 square 

Fvzabad 


2,592 

2. 


3S \‘2 1 


Baraiuli 


2 483 

2.395 


50 fill 


j miles Of nliHH- 

Gundiib 


1,228 

1,241 




! rah survey 

Bov Bareilly... 


1.3-12 

1!»4 


8.» f» 2 


\ carried on ai 

Sultan poor ... 


1 ,608 

1,370 


39 15 11 


j 33 3-11 pei 

Pertabgurh ... 


1,723 

1,713 




L 1,000 acres. 

Total 


28,234 

21,508 

. 

42 10 10 




Settlement. 


Nature ol Settlement. 

Area in mi lea. 

Annual revenue 
us'se&bed. 

Date of expiry of 
tetuetufut. 

Settled in perpetuity, 

401 

1.46,702 


„ for 30 yearn or upwards, 

18,038 

1,25,07,192 

Between the years * 
1895 ami 19<i0. 

„ for 10 years and under 30, 

32 

4,ills 

Between the years 
1877 and 1879. 

„ uuder 10 years, 

32 

20,676 

Various. 

„ in progress, 

3,577 

1 *>,82.029 


Total, ... 

22,(535 

1,37,(56,737 


Settlements previously made, includ¬ 
ing full record of rights, 

1(5,015 

_ 

1,11,87,891 


Ditto without such record, 

3,577 

10,82,029 


( Detailed, 
Settlements daring J 
the year, *1 

v Summary, ... 

8,043 

14,96,817 

... 


*. To P'’5' pnnetWHy Government Bevenue, and the wages of Patwaris ami OhanWIdar*- to 
‘b* police in keeping order; to level all fort*; to give up aruie; and to act loyally ’ 





























Sun-fifed and Assessed Area, in Acres. 


Surveyed and Assessed Area. 
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Ketnnrks. 
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rieties of Tenure held direct from Government, for the year ending 30 lh September 1870. 
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Varieties of Tenure not held direct from Government. 



Number of 
holdings. 

A vertigo 

Average 

Average 

Nature of Tenures. 

area of each rent of ouch 

rent per 

hulding. 

holding. 

area. 



Ei. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 


Intermediate (On permanent tenure,... 
holders between J 
zemindais and j 

30,069 

218 0 0 

330 15 7 


ryots, ... (On farming leases, ... 

* Byots holding at fixed rates, 

* Ryt»ta with right of occupancy at vari¬ 

able rates, 

* Cultivating tenants with no permanent 

243 

233 0 0 

m 

o 

: i 

« : J 

rights, 




. 

» Holders of service grants, ... 





Total 

30,312 

225 0 0 

336 8 9 

2 0 1 


CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Taking the Central Provinces as a whole, they extend from 
the 18th to the 21th degree of North Latitude, and from the 
76th to the 86th parallel of East Longitude. They are bound¬ 
ed on the north by the Independent States of Bundelkund, of 
which the principal are Tehree and Punnah; on the west and 
north-west by the British district of Chundeyree, Lullutpore 
(belonging to the North-Western Provinces), by the Bhopal 
State, by Sindia’s dominions, by Berar and by the Nizam’s do¬ 
minions ; on the south and south-east by the Nizam’s domi¬ 
nions, and by the Madras district of Rajahmundry ; on the east 
by .the Jeypore State under Madras jurisdiction, by those por¬ 
tions of Bengal known as the Tributary Mahals, by the North- 
West Frontier Agency and by the Rewa State. Of the total 
area under British Government little more than one-fourth is 
cultivated, and of the remainder not quite one-half is cultnrable. 
Two thousand and ninety miles of made roads traverse the Pro¬ 
vinces in various directions. The Central Provinces are divided 
for administrative purposes iuto 4 Commissionerships and 19 
Districts. The districts differ considerably in size and popula¬ 
tion. The average is 4,430 square miles,"but the Raipore dis¬ 
trict has an area of 12,036 miles, while the district of Narsirigh- 
pore has only 1,910. There are 128 Civil and Revenue Judges, 
and 216 Magistrates. The Police force uumbers 7,799 men for 
a population of 7,985,411, and the total average cost of officials 
and Police of all kinds is Rs. 22,32,727 (£22,372.) 


Data cannot bo furnished till completion of settlement. 
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Central Provinces. 


The largest towns are— 

Population at last 
Census 

Nappnre 

... W, 661 

Jusalporo ... 

... ... So, 704 

KanuLee ... 

... ... 50,930 

8«n"or 

... 43 312 

Jjuriiaiipore... 

... 34.137 


Only seven other towns have each a population over 10,000. 

Concerning the Chatula Coal Fields a considerable amount 
■of valuable and interesting matter is given in the Admi¬ 
nistration Report for the year. When the year opened 
borings were going on in three different places—at Loliara, close 
to Chanda, a steam borer was at work, and baud borings were 
being carried on at Nandori and Panjuri. These borings 
were made with a view to ascertain the nearest point to 
Hinganghat at which coal could be found. Before the begin¬ 
ning of the rains it was intended to move the steam borer from 
Loliara to Warora, where shelter might be provided for the 
woikinen, and borings still be continued. This was done, 
and one of the hand borers (which at Aikona, about 5 miles 
noith-wc-st of 'Warora, was making slow progress through hard 
grey rock) was removed and put to work at Warora in connection 
with the steam borer. The rains also stopped the second hand 
boring at Jvandori. 'Die first coal was reached at 102 feet by tiie 
baud borer about half a mile east of Warora, and otliei borings 
were put down to the north-west and west. In one, coal was found 
at 08 feet, and another boring was then made to the south-east 
where coal had first been struck. Other holes were carried down 
in various directions for the purpose of ascertaining the dip of the 
strata (which ishere towards thceast) and theboiingswcrestopped 
before reaching coal as soon as the important fact of the dip was 
ascertained. The general result of the borings at Warora tends 
to show the existence of an extension of coal towards the east of 
tho bed known to exist at that place. The coal was first found by 
the hand borers, but eventually the steam borer passed into coal at 
a depth of J7ti feet 6 inches. These operations were carried on 
during the rainy season by a party under the direction of Mr. 
Fryar, who confined themselves to proving the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the town of Warora, without attempting anything 
like a general survey of more distant localities. At the beginning of 
the cold weather further examination of the country to the north 
of the area at Warora covered by trappeau rocks, was made by 
the officers of the Geological Survey, aiui coal bearing rocks were 
discovered at Khamlala, about miles to the north of the town 
•of Warora. The existence of a considerable coal bearing area 
rouud Waroia having been proved by four boiings, a pit was 





Discovery of Coal in the Nizam's Territory. 


sunk where the steam borer had first struck coal, the quality of 
which wa 3 deemed fully equal, if not superior, to that at the 
Mayo Colliery near Ghugus. Borings were also continued at pla¬ 
ces to the north-west and north of Warora, but were afterwards 
abandoned. 

At Khandala, to the north of Warora, coal would probably 
have been met with, but it was considered more important to go 
on With the pit. at Warora. A sample of the eoal brought up 
by the steam borer at Warora was sent to Bombay for analysis. 
The following statement compares the Mayo pit coal with the 
Warora specimen:— 

"Mayo" PH Coal, as per analy- Warora specimen, ana- 
Description of tea*. sis dated 12th August ISTu. lyzed 101b I'cby. 1871. 

Specific gravity ... ■■■ 125 ... .. I’Ol 

Hygroscopic moistare per cent. ... 19*82 ... ... 1142 

Coke per cent. ... ... 44'02 ... ... Cfi 09 

Ash per ceut. ... ... 5'31 ... ... lfi'09 

Sulphur ... ... ... '22 ... ... *75 

The approximate calorific value by Bertkier’s method :— 

Pounds of lead reduced by lft coal 13'8G 18 31 

Hence— 

Pounds of water raised from 32” 


to 2Vi" by lft coal ... ... 31'41 41’38 

Pounds of water evaporated by 1ft 

ooal from 212° ... .... ... 5*35 7'"0 

During the working season of the past year an investigation 
into the existence of coal beds on the Godavery was made by 
Mr. W. T. Elanford, of the Geological Survey, and Mr. Vansta- 
vern, Executive Engineer. About 12 miles above Dumagudem 
the Tal river joins the Godavery from the north, and it was 
originally conjectured that the fragments of coal which bad been 
found came from this stream. Mr. Blau ford, however, on geo¬ 
logical grounds thought that coal would not appear in the Tal, 
but only near its junction with the Godavery, and suggested 
that the coal came from a seam buried beneath the sand of 
the river. He accordingly advised that the sand should be dug 
away and the rocks examined. This was done, and the result 
was the discovery of coal in four different places, all a little 
below the junction of the Tal with the Godavery. The quality 
of this coal was inferior. Two of the seams were found close to 
the left or British bank of the river near the village of Lingala, 
and they both thinned out and disappeared within a few yards. 
A third seam found about the middle of the river, was 5 feet 
thick, and of a superior quality. The fourth was on the right 
or Nizam’s bank of the river. • 43 

Subsequently, coal was found farther down the river, below 
Bbadraehaliam, at a village called Madhavaram, in the Ni¬ 
zam’s territory. After a geological examination of the country 
a bore hole was made and carried down 192 feet. Other 

Von. XVI., Past I. j 








74 Central Provinces. 

borings were made to explore tbe section not exposed by the 
river banks to the west of Madhavaram, andwere carried to 
various depths, but this exploration was stopped. 

Mr. Blanford thus sums up the results of the season. Coal has 
been proved over a small area, which contains probably 25,000 
tons, or rather more; of the quantity it is as well not to 
assume that more than one half can be profitably extracted, 
owiDg to the great admixture of shale. It is probable that the 
seam may be traced for some distance to the south, because the 
amount of coal, so far as is known, increases in that direction, 
but it is hardly likely that a seam which thins out and dis-» 
appears within so short a distance as 200 yards can be depend¬ 
ed upon for any long distance. The quality has not yet been 
accurately ascertained. If on cutting into the coal it is found 
to burn fairly a considerable quantity may be extracted, far 
more than sufficient to well repay the expenditure incurred 
iD boring ; but, except in tho improbable case of the coal con¬ 
tinuing for a distance to the south and east, no premanent 
supply can be depended upon from this locality. After this 
small tract has been thoroughly explored Mr. Blanford thinks 
there is little “ chance of good from any further exploration of 
the north bank.” 

Iron ore exists in twelve districts of the Central Provin¬ 
ces; but it is best in the .Nurbudda valley, Chanda, Bhandara, 
and Sconi. Of tho iron orrs at Cunjewabi, Loliara, and 
Dewalgaon, in tbe Chanda district, Mr. Mark Fryar, the 
Mining Geologist, gives the following account. I.—The village 
of Gunjewahi is 50 miles E.N.E. from Chanda, and the mines 
or small diggings for iron are one mile south of the village. 
At the foot of a hill, holes from two to six feet in depth have 
been, dug in Muram, or ferruginous earth, for small pieces of 
ore, which from appearance would seem to be fragments 
of a larger mass. From these diggings I ascended the hill and 
found in the ascent, a distance of about 50 yards, that every 
piece of stone I could pick up from the grass and shrubs of the 
thick jungle were pieces of weighty iron ore highly magnetic. At 
the top of the hill the wall of a lode of this rich ore was clearly 
discernible, consisting of a finely laminated gneissose sandstone, 
and tho lode itself I found to he traceable for about 50 yards and 
to be full of iron ore in large masses. The Native smelters dig 
at the bottom of the hill, in order that they may obtain small 
pieces of the ore and theieby save themselves labour in break¬ 
ing fragments of suitable size for their smelting furnaces. 
What I have said about the quantity of ore to be seen exposed 
is a fact which speaks for itself, as to the, practically speaking, 
jnexilaustible yield to be anticipated. Tbe ore is highly magr 



itfon Or*. * it 

Uetic, and is, in my opinion, equal in quality to the rich mag¬ 
netites of Norway and Sweden. If so, it is one of the richest ores 
that can be met with, and surpasses in yield of metallic iron any- 
ore which has yet been discovered in useful quantity in the min-' 
Ing districts at home. 

Samples of the iron ores were submitted by Major Lucio 
Smith to Mr. David Forbes, F. R. a, &c., who stated the percen¬ 
tage of chemical composition in these ores to be as follow :— 



I. 

11 . 

III. _ 


Lohara. 

Dewal- 

g&on. 

Gun- 

jewahi. 

Iron, metallic 

Oxygen, in combination ... ... 

Sesquioxide of manganese 

Silica 

Alumina 

Limq 

Magnesia 

Sulphur ... 

Phosphorus ... 

69'208 
29-376 
0-U90 
0-823 
0-432 

0 054 
trace 
0-012 
0-005 

70-0C6 
28-670 
0 084 
0 813 
0-387 
0 026 
trace 
0-013 

o-ooi 

70 134 
28-739 

o-ios 

0-545 

0-396 

0-055 

trace 

0-020 

0-003 

Total 

100-000 

100-000 

100-000 


The characters of the ores are as follow :— Lohara .—Very 
compact crystallized hematite or specular iron, containing some 
admixture of the magnetic oxide of iron, as was evident from its 
being in some parts very faintly magnetic. The sample was 
nearly pure oxides of iron, containing no admixture of rock or 
other mineral matter visible to the eye. Deioalgaon .—A granu¬ 
lar admixture of magnetic oxide of iron with some specular iron 
ore and rusty oxide, strongly magnetic, and showing no appear¬ 
ance of rock or other admixture. Gunjeivahi. —A granular mass 
of crystalline hematite or iron glance, containing some admix¬ 
ture of magnetic oxide and rusty oxide of iron, iu parts very 
faintly attractable by the magnet; free from admixture of stony 
matter. Ambagarh Ohaulci .—A coarsely crystallised magnetic 
oxide of iron, containing 72 per cent, metallic iron nearly pure, 
and quite free from other mineral matter, as far as could be 
detected by the eye. A glance at the results of the chemical 
examination of these ores will show that they are not only ex¬ 
tremely rich in iron, but also that the amount of the deleterious 
ingredients, sulphur and phosphorus, contained in them, is the 
minimum knowp in even the best iron ores of Sweden and 
Russia, 
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Climate. 


The following table shows the extent to which vaccination 
has been carried out during the year :— 


Number of 

Percentage 

children 

of success- 

vaccinated. 

ful cases. 

49,204 

84 5 

76,133 

80- 


Government Special Vaccination Establishment... 

Civil Surgeons, Native Medical Officers at Dis¬ 
pensaries, and Municipal and local vaccinators... 


The Government special vaccination establishment consists of 
3 superintendents and 30 vaccinators. These were divided into 
three equal parties, and worked during the season under the 
Civil Surgeons of Betul, Chindwaia and Seoni. In these 
districts the expenditure was Its. 6,218, and the number of 
successful cases 37,234; the cost of each successful operation 
was 2 annas 8 pie. 

In 1870 small-pox as an epidemic was almost confined to the 
districts ot the Satpuras, and among them principally to the 
district of Chhindwara, where the average rate of mortality from 
this cause amounted to 2 per 1,000 of the population. The num¬ 
ber of deaths registeied from small-pox in 1870 out of a popu¬ 
lation of 6,991,618 was 2,348 ; in 1869 out of a population of 
4,862,516, 16,489 deaths were registered. 

Temperature. —The following table gives the mean temper¬ 
ature at three selected stations in the Province for the years 
1869 and 1870:— 

May. July. December. 

t „ 1809 ... T.. 90-7 80- 06.3 

J aba) pore „ 1870 ... 89-7 80'G 62-3 

NacDore 1609 - ••• 98-8 82<1 71-3 

i\agpore .. 1870 ... 9 G 80 l 66*3 

1889 - - 97-2 80 2 67-6 

i.aipore .. 1870 ... 94.3 si ‘2 04-6 

The mean temperature of the Province during 1870 was- 

May. July. December. 

92_-4 80'9 64-1 

During the first half of the year the temperatures of 1870 
were very much below those of 1869. The months of October 
and November were, however, hotter than in tho preceding 
year. The weather did not clear as it usually does when the 
north-east monsoon set in; there was more cloud, and falls 
of rain were frequent. In December the temperature was 
everywhere lower than in 1SC9. 

* Rainfall.— The average rainfall during the year was as 
follows :— 

From January to May. June to Septr, Qctr. to Deer, 

Inches. Inches. Inches. 

2-58 41-80 3-76 
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1. Raster ... Feudatory 3,0*6 269,884 36,102 Except a few sepoys, the None. Rice, oilseeds, dyes, ral, danomer. kosa, lac. galls. 

Raja has no Military force. fibres. Borne iron, gur, horns, hides, wax, and 

honey. 

2 . Karbod ... Do. *,$30 107.872 20,000 None. Do. Rice, pulses, oilseeds, sngar-cane, and cotton; 

wheat also grown in some parts. No important 
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132.5^1 1,40,34 6 5 elephant* 60 horses, 7 do. Rice, tur. wheat, gram, and kodo. Coarse doth. } 

camels. 825 foot-men. 1 

13,015 22,000 None. I do. Wheat, gram, rice. &c. Gnm, mbowa. ehironji. 

achar, Ac. No manufactures worthy of note. 
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Survey and Settlement. 


The Survey mid Settlement. 
Sukvkv. 


Area previously Burvevedu . , -Surveyed during the year, with cost 

in miles. J |Cost per mile. per mile 



I Topographically. 



1.587 square 271759 tquare 
miles, at 11s miles. at He. 
>26-14-6 per mile. 45 12-0 per mile. 


Settlement. 



The area on which the land revenue has been settled is 55,286 
square miles ; on 27,641 it has been settled for 30 years; on 
26,213, comprising the districts of Belaspore, Kaipore, Nitnar, the 
Upper Godavari and Murtdla, and portions of Chanda and Jubbul- 
pore for 20 years; and on 1,432, which are Zemindary wastes 
in the Bh.undara and Balaghat districts, for 3 years. The Set¬ 
tlement of three districts, Nimar, Chanda and Mundla, has not 
yet been finally confirmed by Government, and in Sumbulpore 
a summary Settlement is about to be made. 


























Surveyed and assessed area, in acres. 
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Of the whole population 4,879,431 are agricultural j 1,55,740 
are landholders ; 3,750,457 tenants ; 795,803 farm servants 
and 177,429 other agriculturists. The remaining commercial 
and mechanical classes are ;— 

Coolie# ... ••• 9-19 867 

Servant# ... ... 537.664 

Weavers .. .. 414,124 

Shoemaker# ... ... 122,148 

Berbers ... ... 79 945 

Iron-worker# .. ... 79,491 

Cloth & Eu(>lieh good# seller# 75 126 
Grain dealeis . ... - 7" 652 

Carpenteis ... ... 65 148 

The figures show that 57 per cent, ot the population is en¬ 
gaged in agrioultuie. There seem to be 5J inhabitants to each of 
the 1,734,721 houses. Owing to the Slahratta system, under 
which there was an ifficial establishment, in every small “per- 
gtinnah” or bundled, the population used to congregate in small 
towns ; our cenirahml administration is now breaking down this 
system m many places. 

BRinsn BURMA. 


Banker# 

. ... 62,405 

Oileeller# 

... 60,350 

Goldsmith# ... 

... 48,591 

Washermen ... 

... 47 8.-)5 

Potters 

... 47,097 

Oari iers (Brin jarees) 

... 41,823 

Mksodb ... 

... 14,023 

Tobacconists ... 

... 6,767 

Oikors 

... 875,775 


This Province, under a Chief Commissioner, has an area of 
93.S79 sqnaie miles ami a population of 2,395,9-8 in 3 Divisions 
containing 13 distncts. It extends along the eastern shore of 
the Bay of Bengal fiom the Chittagong Division of Bengal to 
the kingdom of Siam in 10° iN. Lat. Biitish Burma is geogra¬ 
phically divided into four poitions: Araknn stretching from the 
Naf Estuary, which sepaiates the Province from Chittagong, to 
Cape Nt guns', and consisting of a comparatively nairow strip 
of country between the sea and a high mountain chain: the val¬ 
ley of the Iuawaddy which, divided ftom the Sittoung valley 
by the Pegu Yuma range, unites with it in its southern poition : 
to the eastwnui the chain ot hills which forms the watershed 
between the Sittoung and the Salween rivers, and on the west 
the Anouk-pek-toung-myeng, literally “ the high western range 
of mountains,” sometimes called the Arakan Yoma range, the 
valley of the Salween, and Tenasserim, a narrow strip, liko 
Arakan, leaching down to the Pakohan stream in 10° N. Lat. 
and separated from Siam by a lofty chain of hills running from 
north to south ueaily parallel to the coast, at a distance of from 
30 to 40 miles inland, but approaching nearer to the sea at its 
southern extremity. 

Arakan, originally a powerful kingdom conquered by the 
Burmese, and taken from them by the British after the first 
Burmese war iu 1825, has an area of 18,529 square miles, and 
lies between the N&f Estuary and Cape Negrais. The coast is 
studded with fertile islands the largest of which aro Cheduba’ 


h 
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and Ramree. Owing to the nearness of the range which hound* 
Trahan, there are no large rivers. The principal ones are the 
Kaf Estuary on the extreme west; the Mioo River, an aim of the 
sea about 40 miles to the eastward from 3 to 4 miles broad 
at its mouth and extending more than 50 miles inland; and 
the Koladan or Arakan River rising somewhere near the 
Bine Mountain in about 23° N. and navigable for 50 odd 
miles by vessels of 300 or 400 tons burden. On the right bank 
close to its mouth, is situated Akyab the head quarter Town of 
the Akyab district and of the Arakan Division. The approach 
to Akvab Jb dangerous and difficult.- Beyond this the 
rivers are of little importance; they are the Taluk and the Aeng, 
navigable by boats only, and the Sandowav, the Tounggoopand 
the Gwa streams, the latter of which has a good port of call or 
haven for steamers or vessels of from 9 to 10 feet draught. The 
entrance to the Koladan or Arakan River is dangerous for ships 
of heavy draft ;‘the channel is narrow, not more than 2 miles ih 
breadth, and there are only 3J fathoms of water over the bar at 
low water springs. There are no lakes properly so called in 
Arakan, but there are some small sheets of water, the principal of 
.which are near the old town of Arakan, the capital of the an¬ 
cient kingdom. They are formed by bunds placed across different 
valleys by the former kings, but are now out of repair and have 
become marshes rendering that portion of the country very un¬ 
healthy. The soil is mainly alluvial, in many places mixed 
wit h sand, and the rocks are composed of a dark brown sandstone, 
black gneiss, and brown and grey elay slate. Towards the sou¬ 
thern portion, basalt is plentiful. Except a small quantity of iron 
and of limestone there are no mineral productions of any value. 

The Valley of the Irrawaddy at its lower end unites with 
the valley of the Sittonug, and together the valleys form 
an extensive plain stretching from Cape Negrais on the west 
to Martaban on the east. The watershed between these 
two streams is the Pegu Yoma range which, running north 
and south, terminates in low hills at Rangoon. The boun¬ 
daries of the tract of country which compose these two valleys 
are the Anouk-pek-toung-myeng on the west, and the Poung- 
loung range, rising to an estimated height of 7000 feet, on 
the east.' The northern boundary line, which separates the Bri¬ 
tish possessions from the territory of the king of Ava and which 
is marked by a line of stone pillars, leaves the Arakan hills at 
a point called "The ever visible peak,” and running due east 
passes the Irrawaddy at its 50th mile and 43 miles farther 
reaches the Pegu Yoma range; then after 33 miles it crosses the 
Sittoung, And finally loses itself in a desert of mountains 13 or 
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14 miles further east. The Irrawaddy Valley, which is about 
80 miles broad at the frontier line, counting from chain to chain, 
and is then so rugged that little regular cultivation can be car¬ 
ried on gradually widens towards its southern extremity, and 
about 60 or 70 miles south of the frontier the Hills which bound 
it recede so far that it becomes a broad flat level plain, highly 
cultivated and the richest portion of the whole Proviuce. 
The Irrawaddy rising in about latitude 28° N. and longitude 
97° 30' E., flows for 660 miles before reaching the British 
possessions, and thence its waters roll on for 240 miles to the 
sea in a S. S. W. direction. As it nears the coast it divides, 
converting the lower portion of the valley into a network of 
tidal creeks. A little above Henzadah, about 90 miles inland;, 
it sends off its first branch, which, flowing to the westward past 
Basseiu, receives the waters of the Pamnawaddee and of the 
Peuglaygalay, which enter the Bay of Bengal by two main 
mouths, the Bassein and the Tkekkny-thoung Rivers. The 
Bassein branch is navigable for large ships for 30 miles, that is 
as far as Basseiu which is a port of some importance. After 
passing Henzadah it sends off a small branch to the eastward 
which joins the Hieing just above Kangoon. The main river 
then divides and subdivides till it empties itself into the sea 
by 10 mouths, the Yoay Dayaybhyoo, Pyamaloo, Pyengazaloo 
Dalla, Phyapon, Donynn, Thanh teat and China Buckcer 
Kivers, and the Irrawaddy which is between the Pyengazaloo 
and Dalla mouths. The waters of the Irrawaddy begin 
to rise in March and continue to rise till September when, 
of in October, they begin to fall again, having risen fr<»m 
37 to 40 feet. It is navigable for steamers as far as Bhamo, 
500 miles beyond the British Frontier. The velocity of its waters 
when the river is full is 5 miles an hour. The Hieing rises close 
to Prome where it is called the Myitmakat stream and flowing 
in a southerly direction nearly parallel to the Irrawaddy, it gra¬ 
dually assumes the name of the Hieing, aud finally of the Ran¬ 
goon River, and flows past the town of that name, baviug re¬ 
ceived some of the waters of the Irrawaddy through the 
Nyungdon stream. Below Ratigoou it is joined by the Pegu 
and Poozoondoung Rivers flowing from the east and north-east. 
It is navigable for vessels of the largest size for some little dis¬ 
tance above Rangoon, but owing to the Hastings shoal formed 
at the junction of the Pegu, the Poozoondoung and Rangoon 
Rivers, vessels of more than 6 feet draught cannot come up at 
low tide. The Pegu and the Poozoondoung Rivera rise close to¬ 
gether in the Yoma range about 58 miles above the town of 
Pegu, the capital of the ancient Taline kingdom conquered by 
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the Burmese under Alompra and which gives its name to all 
this portion of the country. Here the Pegu ltiver, which is al¬ 
most dry during the hot season at low tides, is 105 yards broad : 
in its further course of (30 miles to the Rangoon River it rapidly 
increases in breadth, but narrowing at its mouth. A bore goes ui> 
it, and the effects are felt at Pegu. The Poozoondoung River 
which empties itself into the Rangoon River at the same 
spot as the Pegu River is a much smaller stream, being only 
50 yards wide at a distance 35 miles from its mouth. Through¬ 
out the whole of the lower portion of the valley the Rivers inter¬ 
communicate so much that it is almost impossible to say that 
they are distinct; the waters of the Irrawaddy are partially pour¬ 
ed out through the Rangoon ; the Poozoondoung ami the Pegu 
Rivers are connected by many small streams ; and the Rangoon 
River itself returns some of its waters to the eastern mouth of 
the Irrawaddy. • The Sittoung River rises far north of British 
territory which it enters just above Toungoo. Here it is narrow, 
aud the navigation difficult for large boats during tlie dry sea¬ 
son. Below Slnve-gyeen, where it receives (lie wat r.s of tbe Sliwe- 
gyeen River from tbe east, it gradually and slowly widens till at 
Sittoung it, is half a mile broad. Thence it curves backward and 
at last flows into tbe Gulf of Martaban through a funnel-shaped 
channel widening so rapidly that it is impossible to tell where 
the river ends and the gulf begins. Owing to the meeting in this 
Gulf of the great tidal wave of the Indian ocean, arriving from 
the south-west, and of other portions which come along the 
Tenasserim coast from the south-east, a bore with a cm ling 
crest 9 feet high sweeps up the Sittoung River, its effect, though 
broken by the serpentine curve below Sittoung, being felt at 
Sbvve-gj'een. The Reeling river rises in the Ponngloung hills 
and flows southward to the sea, entering the gulf between the 
Salween and the Sittoung. 

The Valley of the Salween is British territory only in its low¬ 
er portion. The right bank of that river is a wilderness of 
mountains drained by various streams the most important of 
which is the Yonzaleen ; but lower down, and especially below 
the Thoungyen River on the east bank, there are large alluvial 
plains which are drained by tbe Gy,ne aud the Attaran Rivers. 
The Salween though a large river is not navigable owing to its 
rapids. At its mouth is the town of Moulmein, the head quar¬ 
ter town of the district of Amherst and "of the Tenasserim Divi¬ 
sion. The Attaran vises in the chain of hills which forms the 
boundary between tbe kingdom of Siam and British Burma, 
aud flows in a South-westerly direction through dense teak for¬ 
ests au(Tan almost uninhabited country. The Gyne, which flows 
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in a soraewliat similar direction passes through a more open 
country, and there are numerous villages on its banks ; it is 
navigable for 180 miles for small boats. 

Tenasserim, is that tract of country lying beween 17° and 18® 
N. latitude along the Eastern side of the Bay of Bengal, and 
between it and a high chain of Hills about 4() miles inland, and 
includes the Mergui Archipelago, that is the chain of Islands 
along the coasts 15 or 20 miles distant from it. The surface of 
the country is mountainous, thinly populated and much inter¬ 
sected by streams. Between the sea and the boundary range is 
another lower one, separated from the, higher by the River 
Tenasserim. The grand range is in some places 5,000 feet high : 
its breadth at Martaban has never been ascertained, but farther 
south, in the latitude of Tavoy, it appears to be 40 miles wide, 
whence it gradually narrows to 10 miles, near Mergui. The 
whole range is covered with pathless jungle, and may be 
said without exaggeration to be without a human habitation 
of any kind. The coast is very irregular, and low for some 
miles inland, consisting of uncultivated mangrove islands. 
The Tenasserim, which rises in about 16° N. latitude, flows 
through a valley scarcely broader than its bed to the southward, 
when, after passing the ancient towns of Tenasserim which gives 
its name to the Division, it. turns suddenly to the west and emp¬ 
ties itself into the sea by two mouths, the northern of which is 
the easier navigable for large ships; although in 1825 the crui¬ 
ser “Thetis” sailed up the southern entrance as far as old Tenas- 
serim. The river is navigable for boats for 100 miles. 

Of the total area of the Province or 93,879 square miles, 18,528 
are in Arakan, 30,454 in Pegu, which includes the Valley of the 
Irrawaddy and the whole of the valley of the Sittoung on the 
right bank of that river; and 38,*97 in the Tenasserim Division 
which includes the left bank of the Sittoung, the southern por¬ 
tion of the left bank of tbe Salween i. e., the country to the east¬ 
ward drained by the Gyue and the Attaran, and the Eastern 
Coast of (he Bay of Bengal. Of this total area of 93,879 square 
miles 3,044 are cultivated. This is a falling off of from 1867-68 
when 3,175 miles were under cultivation and is due to a de¬ 
crease in Akyab, Basseiu, Myanoung and Shwe-gyeen. It is 
only 31 per cent, of the total area and 7 per cent, of the cui- 
turable area, which is 38,195 square miles. In Pegu alone 
there are no less than 17,076 square miles of culturable un¬ 
cultivated waste land, which merely requires population to be¬ 
come as fertile as any in the world. The unappropriated 
culturable waste in acres was 28,212,936, which is more than- 
last year, owing to the smaller area under cultivation, and of 
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this only 10,857 acres were granted during the year. Last year 
the grants and sales amounted to 44,025 acres out of 20,089,685. 
or about 0*2 per cent. The largest amount of laud was disposed 
of again this year as last in the Rangoon District, the lower por¬ 
tion of the valley of the Irrawaddy, where there are only 634J 
miles of cultivated land aud 7,939£ miles of culturable waste. 
Notwithstanding the comparatively large revenue of the Province 
there are but 655£ miles of road altogether, of which 124 are 
first class and 374| second class. 

During the year 1870-71 the trade of British Burma recover¬ 
ed to a certain extent the falling-off shown in the statistics of 
the previous year ; the gross increase was rupees 73,08,977, 
(£730,897), to which the seaborne exports contributed rupees 
29,11,952 (£291,195), the seaborne imports, rupees 28,75,900 
(£287,590), the exports to Ava, rupees 4,26,513 (£42,651) and 
the imports from that country, rupees 10,94,612 (£109,461.) The 
grand total of the trade by sea and land in 1809-70 was rupees 
940,81,505 (£9,408,150) and in 1870-71 rupees 1,013,90,482 
(£10,139,048) of which the following are the details :— 



1809-70. 

1870-71. 

lncreaso. 

D. crease. 

Goods exported by sea ... ... 

Treasure Do. 

Rupees. 

3,02,80,909 

57,47,080 

Rupees. 

3,11,84,375 

48,14,566 

Rupees. 

38,44,466 

Rupees. 

9,32,514 


3,G0,38,989 

3,89,48,941 

Net Inc. 
29,11,962 


Goods imported by sea ... ... ... 

Treasure Do. ... 

2,73,12,579 

68.42,908 

2,76,02,386 

1,14,29,061 

2,89,807 
25,86 093 

... 


3,61,55,547 

3,90,31,447 

28,75,900 

... 

Total seaborne 

721,92,536 

7,70,80,388 

Net Inc. 
57,87.852 


Exports to npper Burma and Shan States... 
imports from Do. 

1,28,35,889 

90,53,080 

1 3-.62,402 
1,01,47,692 

4,26,618 
10,94 612 

... 

Total inland 

2,18,88,969 

2,34,10,094 

15,21,125 


Grand total sea and land 

9,40,81,005 

10,13,60,485 

Net ln<\ 
73,08,977 

... 


Of course much of the produce imported and exported by land 
is also shown as imported and exported by sea. The violentfluc- 
tuations shown in the trade of British Burma from official year 
to official year, are almost entirely due to the greater or lesser 
quantity of rice shipped within January, February and March 
iu each year. Various causes affect these shipments-—a lateness 
of crop, a paucity of tonnage, an expected reduction of dutj 7 , 
This latter cause interfered in a large degree ’.villi the shipments 
* towards the close of the financial year 1869-70, as explained in 















tlie report for that year ; for.had it not been anticipated that on 
the bringing in of the budget for 1870-71 the duty on grain 
would have been reduced or abolished altogether, many ship¬ 
ments which took place in April 1870 would have been made in 
the previous month, and the returns for 1809-70 would have ex¬ 
hibited a much more satisfactory result than they did, but at 
the expense of those for the year under report. The increased 
shipments of rice in the latter year were 110,800 tons, the gross 
tonnage having been 44(1,001, or only 0,108 tons less than that 
of 1808-09, which was considered an extraordinarily good 
year. 

The increment in the seaborne imports was caused almost en¬ 
tirely by the demand for treasure, consequent on the increased 
trade in rice. The transactions in specie are another cause of 
fluctuation, as they vary much year by year The following 
have been the imports and exports during the last five years :— 



Imports. 

. 

Export^. 

Total. 

1800-07 . 

Htipeus. 
89,80,318 

Hu .><?{*«. 
80,90,574 

Hupp.eR. 
1,74,10,89-2 

1807 08 . 

you. 1.4 90 

50,37.421 

1 53.88.857 

)80S fl!) . 

&MU.573 

78.00.970 

1 72.74,551 

1809 70 . 

8$, 12 90S 

57.17 <W> 

1.45.90.048 

1870-71 . . 

ijyjy.ooi 

4 8,14, 500 

1,02.43,027 


In timber, the staple second in importance in the exports of 
1 lie Province, there was a diminished trade, the shipments 
having been about equal to those of 1867-08, hut far below 
those of 1868-09 and the following year. The falling-off 
was still'in the Tonasserim di\ision, tiom whence theexpoits 
were less by about 11,000 tons than in 1869-70. This is no 
doubt due in a great measure to the continued disturbed state 
of the Salween and Thoungyecn frontiers, a.nd also to the un¬ 
satisfactory state of affairs in the interior of Zimme. Grave 
complaints have been made by the foresters of the bad faith of 
the Chief of that country, and his subordinates, in the matter of 
advances for timber, and of the unsatisfactory state of the law 
administered there. The country is to a great extent, controlled 
from Bangkok, and the teak forests are transferred*from one 
Chief to another by the Court of Siam without notice, and 
without arrangement, as regards confirming permits, which may 
have been granted to Thitgoungs. Now that an export to Eu¬ 
rope of sawn timber has begun, the Chief Commissioner haa 
hope that the timber trade will to some extent recover, as logs 
not worth exporting for themselves will when sawn, meet the re- - 
quirements of the home market. 
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Tii# following important Tables are from a memorandum on British Burma by Major General A. Fylche, 
late Chief Commissioner* 

Amount demand of land and other imperial revenue, omitting fractions for the three Division* of British 
Burma, for the year 1805-66 to 1869-70 inclusive. 
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Amount demand of land, cte.—(Continued.) 
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SrtM Burma. 


The number of schools in Burma receiving support from the 
State at the end of the year was 81, and the number of pupils 
attending them 2,418. Last year 182 schools with 6,34? pupils 
[were reported ; a reduction is thus shown of 101 sohools 
(and 8,920 pupils. This large reduction in the numbers reported 
as explained by the withdrawal, as noticed in the previous year’s 
(report, of the annual grants-in-aid from the Karen Primary 
(schools, under the several Missionary bodies. These schools are 
now conducted independently of Government aid, excepting whete 
they may be included in the general system of Primary educa¬ 
tion. 

The Usual annual statistics are shown below:— 



Tcnuserin. 


I Bagoou 
Basaem 
My&nonng ... 
Promo 
Th&seUoyo 
Boulmein ... 
1'avoy 

■ Mergnl ... 

Shwe-gyen... 

TourigOJ 

Akyab 

■ Batnree ... 
SauUwway ... 


18 g{ 782 28 1 8>g 

27 81) 231 84 J8S 

4 .. 188 1«3 

3 83 2C .. 68 

1 ... 88 ... 38 

13 17 207 286 117 610 


19 | S3 81 886 11,30 


It will be seen that tbree~Governmeut in^tituTions have been 


added to the list, and that the number of Missionary and other 
private schools under Government supervision has decreased 
from 178 to 71. The assignment from the general revenues of 
the Province for education, science and art in the year 1870-71 
tvas rupees 1,09978, or £10,997-16, and the expenditure 
rupees 72,894, or £7,289-8. The receipts from school 
fees were rupees 4,026-8, or £402-12-1, and the savings under 
other heads (principally grants-in-aid and the estimates for the 
Training school) rupees 33,057 8-0, or £3,308-14, leaving the 
net public expenditure of the year rupees 72,894-1(1-4, or 
-£7,289-8,—604 per cent, on the revenue of the Province. 
The private expenditure to meet this outlay amounted to rupees 
78,891-to-4, or £7,889-3, making the total expenditure in- 
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curred under the supervision of the Department rupees 
1,51,786-10-8, or £15,178-13, . 

The prescribed summary of expenditure wss as follows:— 


charge* 

Expenditure during 1870-71. 











Imperial 

Funds. 


Local 

Fonda. 


Total 



Jta. 

aJp. 


A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

1. Direction 

16,351 

n 

* 

... 



16,351 

11 

9 

Inspection 

a Instruction (including all Educational expen- 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


diture not coming uuder the-above heads) ... 

8G.642 

15 

7 

78,881 

16 

t 

1,85,184 

14 

n 


72,804 

11 

4 

78,891 

16 

4 

1,51,786 

i 

8 


The following is au abstract of the expeuditure uuder each 
head:— 


Source of Charges. 

From 

Imperial 

Funds 

Expenditure. 

H 

|I £ 

?f S’ 

l E-I 
e s 

c.3 

$ 

3 

o 

a 

1 

s 

i 

From Local Fonda. 

Fees and 
Fines. 

Other Lo¬ 
cal bouicee. 

Total. 


Rs. 

A. 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

VH 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Es. 

4. 

p. 


Direction 

16,351 

ll 

» 


... 

... 


... 

... 


—I 

.. 

■ tifiMI 

M 

9 

1 9-77 

Inspection 

... 

... 




... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


Higher class Schools. 

















government 

17.15; 

8 

0 

msm 

8 

0 


... 

... 

4,026 

8 

0 

21.184 

6 

0 

13-95 

\ided 

5,(MiU 

0 

0 


10 

3 

797 

0 

0 

13,239,10 

3 

18,239 10 

8 

lJ-ul 

Middle Claaa Schools. 

















Government 

9,241 

16 

* 

812 

15 

o 


*aa 

... 

812 16 

( 

10.054’14 

6 

6-62 

Aided 

14,853 

0 0 

EglPj 

7 

9 

6,848 

1 

0 

37,664 

8 

9 

52,017 

8 

9 

84-27 

Normal Schools. 

















Government 

2,297 

a ii 


... 



... 

... 


.. 


2 297 

11 

u 

1-51 

Aided 

4,641 

10 

8 

965 

? 

6 

12,927 

Id 

9 

13,893 

5 

3 

18 63k 

15 

11 

1*21 

Female Schools. 

















Government 

... 







... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

.«• 

xlded 

8,nfl0 

0 

0 

6,666 

6 

4 

1,4(13 

9 

<» 

8.«G<> 

0 

1 

11.120 

0 

1 

7'32 

l.nerary Society 

3M> 

• 

0 


... 


1,196 

0 

0 

1,196 

4 

0 

1,496 

0 

0 

*98 

Priae arid Hetrards 

Ami 

1 

0 


... 


lM 



. t 



3lM> 


♦ 

•19 

MisceUaneoua 

181 

i 

T 

... 

... 

- 






- 

191 

1 

7 

•22 

Total 

72,894 

11 

4 

65,720 

6 

10 

_ 

*8,171 

8 

6 

78,891 

16 

4j 1,51,786 

“ 
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INLAND TRADE. 


Imports:—Jaggery and Molasses are the produce of the 
Palmyra palm which abounds in Upper Burma. The increase 
in the trade iu these articles during 1870 71 byway of 
Thayetmyo was small, but there was a considerable comparative 
decrease through Toungoo, The following are the statistics :— 

Mds. Hs. 

1869- 70 ... 212,891 6.13,407 

1870- 71 ... 216,172 6,21,145 


Increase ... . 8,281 7,738 
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la Lacquered ware there was a heavy decrease of rupees' 
•99,568, due probably to the markets in British territory having 
been over-stocked in the previous year ; but the value of the im¬ 
ports of Metal ware of all kinds was considerably larger than the 
value in the previous year. The quantity of Petroleum imported 
was 174,825 mds. against 161,938 in 1809-70, 140,112 mds. in 

1865- 69,156,422 maunds in 1867-68, and 118,235 mauuds in 

1866- 67. The trade in this substance is a monopoly of the King of 
Burma, who has disposed of the privilege to the Governor of Yay- 
naukhy young. This official “ sells the oil only to persons who con¬ 
tract to take the quantity they may buy to certaiu places before 
they sell it. By keeping the sale of the oil at other places higher 
up the river in the hands'of his own men he forces up the prices 
at such places to a point just short of that which would make it 
profitable to bring the oil up the river again,” thus the price of 
the oil at Rangoon is about rupees 20 per 100 viss and on the 
frontier about rupees 30 per 100 viss. The trade in cotton piece 
goods showed a considerable decrease as compared with that of 
the previous year ; and that in silk goods increased both in quan¬ 
tity and value. A great decrease took place in the number of 
ponies brought down, especially by way of Toungoo, the num¬ 
ber imported during 1869-70 having been 1,122 aud in 1870-71, 
729. In the imports of Jade there was a small increase in 
quantity, but a considerable improvement in value ; and in that 
of 8essamun oil and sticklac there was also a large increase. The 
chief portion, of the latter article is brought into Toungoo by 
Sbans, and sold to Chinamen, among whom during the year there 
was much competition, and this inci eased the pin e from between 
rupees 25 and lupees 30 the 100 viss to from rupees 70 to ru¬ 
pees 80 for that quantity. The trade in precious stones was 
slightly in excess of that in 1869-70 ; in dry tea nearly double ; 
i l pickled tea considerably less ; in Thub,r a decrease in quanti¬ 
ty but an increase in value ; iu tobacco a very large comparative 
increase in both quantity aud value ; and iu miscellaneous an 
increase of nearly of 9 lacs of i upees. 

On the Irrawaddy a great development of steam traffic took 
place during the year, and although the number of boats slightly 
decreased, the gross tonnage of those employed was considerably 
greater than in 1869-70, when the steamers of the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Co., made 33 trips up and the same number down the 
river. In 1870-71, 44 trips were made upwards, and 42 down¬ 
wards, and during the same year, also, the steamers of the In¬ 
dia'General Steam Navigation Co., made.8 trips up and 7 down. 
The King of Burma’s steamers also made 8 voyages up and 7 
down, ^le following statement gives particulars of the boat traf- 
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fie, on the Irratraddy,- as recorded at Thayetmyo during the 
last two years, aud shows that notwithstanding the great increase 
in the steamer traffic the boat traffic rather improved than retro¬ 
graded, the increment in tonnage being 14,813 or 615 per 
cent 


Year*, 

Expert 

Import 

Total. 

No. of boat*. 

Tonnage. 

Nr. ol boat*. 

Tonnage. 

Boat,. 

Tonnage. 

1869- 70 ... „ 

1870- 71 . 

Increase... 

12.860 

12,641 

117.244 

122,122 

18,071 

11,814 

128,406 

133,840 

26,421 

24,465 

240,649 

255,462 

291 

4,978 

Dec. 1,207 

Inc. 9,986 

Dt 0.906 

Inc 14,813 


The number of persons who died from cholera during 
the year amongst the inhabitants of the seventeen principal 
towns, in which registration was carefully conducted, amounted 
to 250. During 1870 steps were taken to introduce throughout 
the whole Province the system of registration directed by the 
Supreme Government of India. No special agency was or¬ 
ganized for the purpose, as such a course must have entailed a 
large expenditure of public money, and would not in the begin¬ 
ning at all events have produced much better results than the 
employment, in the carrying out of the scheme, of an existing 
machinery. The Thoogyees and Yua-goungs were made pri¬ 
marily responsible for the correct record from day to day of 
every birth, death, and marriage which might take place in 
their circle, and for the transmission on the first of each 
month, to the Myo-okes of their townships of a list in the verna¬ 
cular language of these occurrences. 1 he statements contained 
in this document had then to be tabulated aud sent without delay 
to the District officer.-, who had to satisfy themselves of its general 
accuracy, and to prepare a return coutuiuiug the results of the 
mouth’s registration for the whole district, for transmission 
through the Civil Surgeon of the head-quarters station to the 
Sanitary Commissioner. When the Civil Surgeon received this 
monthly return it was necessary for him to carefully examine 
it, taking steps for the correction of any errors or discrepancies 
which he might find before sending it to the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner. Finally, the Sanitary Commissioner was to prepare for 
publication in the local Gazette a monthly return containing for 
the whole Province, the informatien furnished by Civil Surgeons 
of eaoh district The total number of deaths recorded in the 
chieftowns, where it was alone possible to obtain- accurate know¬ 
ledge on the subject, amounted for the year to 8,29a; and that • 
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of the Births was for the same period 9,222. They were dis¬ 
tributed through the various towns as follow:— 

Death*. Births. 


Aky*b ... 
Kyouk Phyoo 
Hondo way 
liangoou 
Baeaein 
Mysntiung ... 
Henzada 
Kjaugbeen ... 
Zaloon ... 
Promo 

Shwe-douug 
Thayotmyo ... 
fvloulmeiu 
'J'aroy 
Mergui ... 
Stive-gym ... 
Touugoo 


Births. 
669 
106 
111 
1 445 
843 
163 
871 
308 
175 
1,408 
683 
289 
925 
285 
382 
195 
899 


It will be seen that in only two towns—Rangoon and Tbayet- 
myo, did the number of deaths exceed the number of the births, 
and in only two, Tavoy and Shwe-gyen did they correspond 
with each other. In the different towns both the death rate 
and the birth-rate showed a surprising diversity; the former 
varying from 54 9 por thous md at Prome to 14 6 at Moulmein, 
and the latter from G69 at Shwe-doung to 148 at Moulmein. 
Shwe-gyen had a birth-rate of 28'8, and a death-rate of 27'3 ; 
and Shwe-doung had a birth-rate of 659 side by side with the 
terrible mortality of 42’4 per thousand. The following table 
will make this more ev ident: - 


Town*. 

•0 

•§ 

a 

1 

1 

£ 

Bo 

CT 

P 

Akyab 

16,136 

669 

493 

Kyouk Phyoo 

3,8*20 

IOC 

94 

Sindcrway ... 

2,479 

111 

93 

luoirom ... 

87,538 

1,44,6 

2,088 

Sauneln ... ... 

18,763 

848 

721 

Myanonng ., 

5 683 

163 

128 

Henzada . 

16,174 

871 

412 

Kyaoghe«n... 

8,346 

803 

166 

£alooa 

*4,075 

175 

no 

Promo 

*4,616 

1,408 

1,858 

Shwe-doanz 

10,489 

688 

443 

Thayetmyo... 

9,063 

289 

290 

Moulmein ... 

62,237 

925 

811 

T.rey 

14.264 

285 

*85 

Mergui 

9,488 

83 2 

368 

Shwe-dotmg 

7,118 

206 

196 

‘Eonasoo 

9,038 

899 

881 

ttoua ... 

199, 7« 

9,229 
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BERAR. 

Berar, including the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, is perma¬ 
nently assigned by the Nizam to the Government of India iu 
payment of treaty obligations, subject to the condition that 
the surplus revenue shall be paid to Hyderabad. 

The province of Berar is divided into two divisions—East 
and West Berar. Hence the origin of the common expres¬ 
sion “the Borars,” which has, however, no warrant either in 
the history or the geography of the country. Five districts, 
and one sub-division of a district, with an average area of 
2,833 square miles, are comprised in the two divisions. These 
are again sub-divided into 20 tahseelees, or revenue and judi¬ 
cial sub-divisions, with an average area of 850 square miles. 
There are 57 Magistrates of all grades, most of them exercising 
civil and revenue powers, and 2,622 Police, to a population of 
upwards of two millions. This is at the rate of 1 policeman 
for about every 851 of the inhabitants. Taking the whole body 
of civil and police officers in Berar above the ranks of Tahseel- 
dar, and .Inspector of Police, as they stood at the close of the 
past official year, we find them composed as follow :— 


Covenanted Civilians ... 

«•* 

... 2 or 4 8 per cent. 

Military Officers. 


... IS or 43-9 

>1 

Uncoveoauteil European Officers 


... ID or 24 4 

)» 

Do. 

Eurasian do. ... 

••• 

... 2 or 4 8 

»» 

Do. 

Mahomedan do. ... 


... 2 or 4'9 


Do. 

Parses 

• •• 

3 or 7 4 

»» 

Do. 

Hindoo ... 

... 

4 or 9 8 

M 


There are 6.3G5 villages in Berar, at an average distance 
of 23 miles from the nearest court. One Commissioner has his 
head quarters at Akolah, the other at Oomrawatee. The prin¬ 
cipal towns of the province are— 

Population. 


Oomrawatee 
Khamgaon 
Elliehpore ... 
Sbeogaou ... 
AkOt 
Karin ja 


23 410 
9,432 
27.7t>2' 
7,450 
14 006. 
11,750 


The revenue derived from the land tax in 1S70-71 was rupee* 
54,84,333 (£548,433-Cs.); aud the gross revenue rupees 

89,42,300 (£894,230). These figures represent an increase 
of 5 per cent, and 6 per cent, respectively on those of the pre¬ 
ceding year. Mahratta is the local vernacular of the whole 
province ; and all young officers who enter the Commission or 
the Police are subjected to examination in it within & certain 
period after thoy have joined the service. 
ym» xvi„ pj.tr i. N 
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The Gazetteer of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, cotnpil' 
ed by the Commissioner of West Berar, Mr. A. C. Lyall, and 
submitted to the Government of India in the course oflast year, 
forms a repertory of all the information as yet available with 
respect to the physical geography of the province. Berar may 
be said to have held a good subordinate place throughout authen¬ 
tic Indian history. It was known as a separate country at the 
time of the earliest Mahomedan invasiou; formed an impor¬ 
tant government under the Pathan emperors, and under the 
Bahmanee kings, and at one time even sustained a shortlived 
dynasty of its own princes. The Moghuls made it a great 
Soobah, stretching southward beyond the Paeenganga, and east¬ 
ward across the Wurdah into what is now the Nagpore province ; 
while the Bhonslas took from it the title by which they 
were best known to foreigners in the height of their power— 
Rajah of Berar. But the territorial limits of the time of 
Akbar the area of Berar seems to have dwindled with each 
political vicissitude—notably so during the nineteenth century 
—and the name now signifies, both politically and geographical¬ 
ly, that part of the Nizam’s dominions which has been assigned 
by His Highness to the British Government under the treaties 
of 1853 and 1861. So that at last an ordinary revenue division 
under British Administration has inherited the ancient name 
borne successively by a great province under the mediaeval 
kings, by an independent principality, by one of the grand 
Soobahs which formed the Moghul empire of India, and by one 
of the most powerful members of the great Mahratta confedera¬ 
tion. The districts thus described form the northernmost por¬ 
tion of the Hyderabad 'State ; and, running up from the south, 
with a breadth gradually narrowing till an extreme point touches 
the Taptee river, are half-surrounded on the east, north, and 
north-west hy the Nagpore territory. On the west they ex¬ 
tend with the Khandeish Collectorate, in the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, along some forty miles of its border. Their extreme 
length from east to west is about 150 miles, and their breadth 
averages 144 miles. They lie between longitudes 76° to 79° 13', 
and are traversed by 19° 30' to 21° 46' parallels of north lati¬ 
tude. The total area included within these limits is between 
seventeen thousand and eighteen thousand square miles;the 
whole of which is administered by British officers. Dividing 
the land of the province into culturable and unculturable, about 
13,000 square miles, or three-fourths, come under the former, 
and 4,000 square miles, or one-fourth, under the latter des¬ 
cription ; of the culturable land one-fourth is returned as actually 

unflfer cultivation. There is no water communication in the 
* 
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province. The length of roads, metalled and immetalled, is 
computed at 376 mileg ; aud the length of railway communica¬ 
tion open at the end of the year was 166 miles. 

In the whole province there is only one natural lake, the salt 
lake of Lunar. There are no large tanks, nor artificial 
reservoirs. Some shallow catchment basins have been dammed 
up here and there, principally to store drinking water. At 
Sindhkheraud at Basim, however, there are a few handsome stone- 
lined tanks. Some attempt at holding up the river waters by 
masonry Weirs across their channels has been made at Malkapore 
and Akolah. But the best water-work now existing is an old 
and half ruinous conduit which was built about two hundred 
years ago by the Mahomedan governors at Ellichpore, to supply 
the town with water, as it still does. The principal rivers of 
Berar are the Taptee, the Purna, the Wurdah, and the Paeengan- 
ga, or Pranlieeta. In point of climate, the valley of Berar is less 
congenial to the European constitution than other parts of tire 
Hyderabad country. But there are some pleasant spots even iu 
Berar ; such, for example, as Buldaua and Ellichpore. The hot 
weather sets in early, the short bracing cold season 
vanishing when the ground has been laid bare by the harvest¬ 
ing of the crops. The heat, however, does not much increase till 
the end of March. After th# 1st of May, it becomes very trying; 
but the fierce hot winds of Upper India are not experienced 
except iu a very mild degree aud mitigated form. Even in 
June the nights are comparatively cool. The average annual 
raiufall for the whole proviuce is. not yet accurately known. 
It is said to reach twenty-seven inches iu the valley, and up¬ 
wards ef thirty inches above the ghats. On the Gawalgarh hills, 
it is considerably higher. The following table shows the mean 
temperature at Akolah, the sadr station of West Berar, for the 
past three years:— 


1868 • 

m 

May. 

July. 

December. 

f A -—\ 

... 

96-2 

83 6 

1,9-2 

1869 

•• i 

95 3 

85 3 

72 4 

18?0 

... 

942 

7S'8 

667 


The mineralogy of Berar is chiefly remarkable for the salt 
wells of Akolah ; now no longer worked, us they bad fallen with¬ 
in the cordon of the Salt Custom Department; the soda deposits 
of the Lunar Lake; some good veins of iron ore ; and the coal 
beds along the Wurdah river in the Woon district. 

In the towns of Oomrawatee, Ellichpore, Yeotmahal, Akolah, 
Ehamgaon, and Basim, Municipal bodies have been duly con¬ 
stituted under Act XY. of 1807. The income and expenditure 
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(during 1869-70 and ]'870-71 of municipalities constituted under 
Act XV. of 1867 are given in the following table— 


SB 

p 

Municipalities at 

Beoeipts. 

Payments. 



1868-70. 

1870-71. 

1888-70. 

1870-71, 



Its. 

A. 

p. 

Us. 

A, 

P. 

B8. 

A. 

p. 

Bs. 

A. 

p. 

1 

Oomrawntte# 

23.537 

0 

P 

80,871 

0 

0 

18,039 

E 

0 

23.626 

c 

6 

2 

Ellichpore 

13,883 

0 

E 

11,861 

0 


8,957 

ii 

1 

7,877 


9 

8 

Yeotmahal 

736 

18 

E 

654 

5 

E 

786 

13 

0 

664 

6 

0 

4 

Akolah 

6,645 

0 

0 

5,810 

0 

« 

6.400 

El 

0 

6,700 

t 

0 

6 

Khamgaon 

21,687 

0 

0 

21,470 

<• 

« 

20.450 

0 

0 

16.700 

(• 

0 

6 

B&uixn 

4,983 

0 

( 

4,560 


0 

4,870 

0 

0 

4,600 

( 

Si: 


Total 

71,321 

13' 0 

75,039 

5 

0 

59,583 

8 

1 

59,326 

8 

9 



£7,132 

8 


£7,603 

18 

71 

£6,958 

7 

0 

£5,932 

13 

1 


The first census ever taken in the Province, was carried out 
■during the night of the 7th and 8th November 1SG7, by an 
■enumeration made from house to house. The results were sum¬ 
marized and tabulated by Mr. Lyall. The census returned the 
population at 2.231,565 dwelling in 495,760 houses comprising 
5,694 towns and villages. The population was thus distributed 
according to the old arrangement of districts:—■ 
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EL a 

P p 

gs. 

o g> 

S2. 

© » 


1 

5 

p. 


a 

of 

o 1 






( Akolah 

> 

Akolah 

1,306 

27 

9 

3 ^ Akote ... 

( Ballapore ... 

> 1,344 

Mebkor 

915 

60 

2 

907 

Oomrawuttes 

836 

69 

4 

2 JOomrawuttee 
* (Karanjah ... 

•j Oil 
) 





( Ellichpore ... 

Ellichpore ... 

460 

44 

8 

2 ^ Paratwara ... ... 

( Mily. Caufcmt. 

V 614 

Uailghaut ... 

324 

... 


824 

Wood 

1,584 

60 


. 

1,034 

Total 

5,424 

240 

23 

7 

6,094 


Of the towns, Ellichpore is the largest, having a population of 
27,782 ; Oomrawuttee comes next, having 23,410, then Akolah 
* having 14,606, aud Akote (in the Akolah district) having 14,006. 
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The proportion between the sexes in all ages was 48 - 3 females 
to 51 - 7 males. 

The adult males were thus distributed according to their 
occupations. 

Berar. 


Clara. 

Order. 

Numbers. 

x. < 

Professional ... < 

Government Servants ... 

Engaged in defence of the country 

The learned professions, &c. ... ... 

2,758 

6.208 

1,178 


Total 

10,137 

IT. f 

Domestic... ... ^ 

Domestic 

Engaged in performing personal offieea ... 

’*19,247 


Total 

39,247 

m. < 

Commercial ... < 

Persons.who buy or sell 

Engaged iu the conveyance of men, goods, and 
auimals ... 

42,424 

111,127 


Total 

55,662 

IV. < 

Agricultural ... * 

Persons possessing or working the land 

Persona engaged with animals ... 

■ESSE 

Wmm 


Total 

448.273 

r 

V. ! 

Industrial ... j 

Artizans and Mechanics 

Textile fabrics and dress ... 

Food and drink ... ... ... ... 

Dealers in animal substances 

Dealers in animal substances 

38,668 
22,246 
2 396 
6 527 
2.898 


Total 

71,725 

VI. ( 

Indefinite... ... -^ 

Labourers ... ... ... ... ... 

Persons of property 

Persons supported by the community, 4c. ... ... 

76,923 

805 

48,380 


Total 

126,108 


Grand Total ... 

731,14* 


The principal divisions of the people as to creedand caste were:- 


Christians 
Jews ... 
Pnrsees 
Muhomodans 
Biahmins 
Kshutnya 
Vai^hya 
Sadra 
Out-castes, 

A borlgines 
Hindoo Sects 


903 
16 
76 

164 961 
49 848 
80,831 
28,038 
1,441 271 
30 .879 
163,069 
66 219 


Total ... 2,281,699 


The whole of Berar has been marked off into small plots of 
land, with separate assessment. This gives, as has been obser¬ 
ved by Mr. Lyall, “free trade in land.” Then the cotton and 
grain harvests, the export trade, the large public works of tine 
province, and the railways create a constant demand for labour* 
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And these two things—free trade in land, and high wages—have 
attracted iuto Berar from the Ceutral Provinces and from North¬ 
ern India a constant stream of immigrants, which is said to 
have been flowing during the past year higher than ever, 
“ Prom the Central Provinces,” Mr. Lyall says, “ come field-* 
labourers and cultivators by thousands; from North India 
come artizans and the classes which take service in the towns.” 

iWing the season ending on the 31st of October 1870, there 
were seven measuring and two classifying parties at work in 
Berar. These were employed mainly iu the Oomrawatee Dis¬ 
trict and in Basitn. The following is a comparative statement 
of the areas measured and classed during the past two years— 

Mkasuhkmknt. 


r~ 


Year. 

Area measured. 

Area tested. 

Cost per aore. 

1869- 70 

1870- 71 ... 

f --, 

... 1,066,157 ... 

... 1,227,574 ... 

... 88,222 ... 

... 94,104 ... 

Classification. 

^fis. As. P. 

... 0 2 8 

... 0 2 7i 

Year. 

.Arts* Classed. 

Area tested. 

Cost per acre. 

r— k -« 

' * ' 

t -‘-- 

t ’ 

Its. As. P. 

1869-70 ... 

... 588 315 

... 37.886 ... 

... o- 0 11 

1870-71 ... 

... 780,816 

... 46,872 ... 

... 0 0 luf 


of 7,809 acres per mau employed, and that of classification at 
the rate of 25,392 acres. Of the twenty talooksis in the As¬ 
signed Districts, fourteen have been entirely measured, with 
the exception of a few villages only. The classification of soils 
has been completed in 12 talookas, and begun iu 2 more. 

Of the 6,305 villages contained iu Berar, there have been— 
Measured ... ... ... ••• 

Classed... ... ... ... ••• ••• 

Settled... ... ... ... ••• - <J2 

There remained at the close of the period under report- 

To be measured 
To be classed 

To be settled ... ... ••• — ■ 

Up to the close of the survey year ending on the 31st Octo¬ 
ber 1809, the total number of Government villages to which 
settlements had been extended was 2,238.- During the year 
under report, 514- Government villages were fiually settled by 
the department; thus raising the total number to 2,752, bear¬ 
ing an assessment of rupees 87,07,435 (£370,743-108). The 
villages settled during last survey season comprise an area of 
619,109 acres; of which 47,808 acres are considered for the 
present as unculturable waste. Of the culturable land, 522,689 
»cres Vhe under cultivation ; the small area, only, of 41,483 


1.804 

2 743 

3 573 



Settlement Operations. Ill 

acres—bearing an assessment of rupees 20,146 (£2,014-12s.) 
—remaining still unappropriated. The total expenditure under 
Survey and Settlement amounted to rupees 2,54,336 (£25,433- 
12a) against rupees 2,21,934 (£22,193-8s.) iu the previous year, 
or an increase of rupees 32,402 (£3,240-4s.) The average rate of 
cost per acre for the entire operation of Survey and Settlement 
was last year rupees 0-3-6 (5 JcZ.), against rupees 0-3-7 (5§-<f.) in 
the preceding year. Though the decrease in the cost per acre is 
small, it is still a decrease, and would have been greater had it 
not been for the heavy expenditure incurred in the erection of 
boundary marks on Government waste land. This work cost 
the large sum of rupees 34,237 (£3,423-14s.), iu place of rupees 
8,246 (£824-128.) in the preceding year—an increase of rupees 
25,991 (£2,599-2s.), or 315 per cent, of the whole expense of 
the 3 r ear. 

The effect of the past year’s settlement operations was an 
immediate increase to the provincial revenue of rupees 2,09,588 
(£20,958-16s.). The total increase of revenue since the 
introduction of the Survey to Berar, not counting the 
waste land that may have been taken up in the settled 
district subsequent to the introduction of settlements, now 
amounts to rupees S00,093 (£SO,009-6s.). One and a half 
year’s additional revenue thus nearly covers the entire cost up 
to date of the Survey operations from the beginning. 

“ The land revenue,” Mr Lyail writes in the Berar Gazet¬ 
teer,',*' has increased and multiplied since 1853 with mar¬ 
vellous rapidity, under the combined stimuli of good govern¬ 
ment, railways, and the Manchester cotton famine. Not 
only has cultivation spread over the land like a flood-tide, 
but the new Settlement and Survey have raised ana adjusted 
the rates. Yet I believe that the revenue raised from these dis¬ 
tricts in the 17th century was not only far above their yield 
when the districts were made over in 1853, but must have been 
much larger than that which they pay now under all the fa¬ 
vourable circumstances above-mentioned. I have explained 
why I think that the cultivated area was as great then as now, 
and that the total assessments, counted in rupees, were not 
less than under the Settlements now in force. But I conjec¬ 
ture also that the rupee, in its exchange against food grain (to 
say nothing of cotton,) must have been at least five times more 
valuable in the 17th century than it has since 1853. Up to 
1853, I suppose that the value of money had not declined 
very seriously.” 

The following table shows the surveyed and assessed area, in 
acres, of the Assigned Districts— 
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of male births was in the ratio of 52.5 to 47‘5 females, 
in every hundred births. According to the census taken in 
1867, the proportion between the two sexes, among the infants 
of the province, was 53 males to 47 females ; so that the results 
now obtained by means of registration would appear to be 
pretty accurate. The following table shows the birth-rate per 
thousand of the population in each district of Berar durine 
1869 and 1870. * 
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In 1870-71 the total number of deaths registered was 53,872, 
an excess of 12'1 per cent, over the results noted under this 
head in 1869, and of 1’9 per cent, over the births registered 
during the same period. 

The foliowiug is a table.showing the deaths occurring in the 
different months of the year, and the diseases said to have 
caused them— 


Months. 


January ... 

Fobroniy 
March ... 

April 
May 
June 
July 

Ao^a«l ... 

September 
October .. 

November 
Dccoiubor 

Total ... 

Between January and .March, the rate of mortality from dis¬ 
ease was '51) per thousand of the population under registra¬ 
tion. After March it continued to increase, rising in August to 
2 66, and in September to 333, from which point itgraduuJIy fell 
to I'69 at the end of the year. August, September, and October 
are the unhealthy mouths in Berar. Fever of a severe type is 
then prevalent. 

The whole number of deaths from cholera during the year 
was 50+, equal to 0'22 per thousand of population under regis¬ 
tration. Iu 1869 the percentage was 5 2. The cases were prin¬ 
cipally confined to the Woou and Basim difttiiels, and are said 
by the Sanitary Commissioner to Lave formed the dregs or re¬ 
mains of the epidemic of the two previous years. Contamination 
of the water supply in the particular localities where the di mse 
principally manifested itself was generally believed to be the 
immediate cause. 

Of the total number of persons who leceivod medical relief at 
Hospitals duiing the year, was 26,196—which is equal to about 
one in every 85 of the population—307 were in-patients, and 
25,889 out-patients. Of the foim r, 93 8 per cent, were males, 
and 62 per cent, females. Surgical operations performed in 
the dispensaries aggregated 933; of which 14 were major 
operations, resulting in one death ; and 919 were minor opera- ’ 
tions, of which only 25 were considered by tho operators to 
have proved unsuccessful. 

Vol. XVI, Past I. 
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Berar, 


The mortality registered in each district of the province from 
all causes during the year is shown in the accompanying schedule, 
in the form lately prescribed by Government— 
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From all causes. 
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Btrar. 


In every hundred deaths 55 a were males, and 44 - 5 females. 
The ratio of births and deaths per thousand was — 

. Births. Deaths. 

T869 ... Ism . TsCI). ... 187a 

16'2 ... 24-1 . 22 8 ... 24-J 

The number of deaths registered under the head of fever 
was 23,02.'}, or lO'a per thousand. Of'these cases, 69 percent, oc¬ 
curred between July and December, 

In all the large towns, and in most of the smaller ones, at¬ 
tention is now systematically bestowed on the preservation of 
the water supply from pollution, on the sweeping and watering 
of the streets, the planting of trees, the regulation of fairs and 
markets, the care of slaughtering places, and on sanitary mat¬ 
ters generally. 

Mr. Lyall says that most of the settled Mahomedaus inBerar 
must have descended from the men whoor.ginallyfollowed theinva- 
ders of the Deccan from the north. AH the liheeis, who live along 
the skirts of the Sautpooras, appear to have embraced lslamism, 
though they do not intermarry with the purer Mahomedans, 
and the list shows that there are 127 converts who were not born 
in the faith. The lihora is the only heretic of Indian origin in 
these parts. Among the Hindoos the old Yedic division into four 
great castes has been maintained simply because no better 
could be found, though in fact only the Brahmins have kept up 
the demarcation. The Brahmins of Berar belong almost entire¬ 
ly by origin to Moharashtra. The Kshatrhja class contains 
mostly a set of very dubious pretenders to the honour of Raj¬ 
poot descent. Mahrattas of no particular family usually call 
themselves Thakoors—even a Koonbee will occasionally try to 
elevate himself thereby, and Purbhos, Kayuths and other 
Castes of mixed origin and good social status are constantly invad¬ 
ing this military order. The distiuci ion is also claimed by the 
Rajas of the Sautpoora hills, who assert that they are Rajpoots 
depressed by the necessities of mountain life, whereas they are 
Gouds or Korkoos elevated by generations of highland chief¬ 
tainship. Here and there in Bt rar are colonies of undoubted 
Rajpoot origin, but the only pure Rajpoot family, in the Raj- 
pootana sense, yet discovered, is the house of the Jadow Raja 
Sindkhair which intermarries with the noblest clans of Rnjpoot- 
aua, and which has lately made a show of great reluctance to 
permit a poor kinsman to espouse the Guikwar’s daughter. 
Under the leading Vaisyas are placed all the commercial classes 
of Hiudoos, the north-country Marwarees aud Augurwallas, with 
those who are known by the geueral term Bunya, and a few 
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castes like tlie Komtees from 1 tbe south, or the Lars, who do not 
seem to be well known out of Berar. 

MYSORE. 

The Province of Mysore lies between ll°3G'and 15°0'north la¬ 
titude, and 74° 12' and 78°37' east longitude. Its extreme breadth 
from east to west is 230 miles, and its extreme length from north 
to south is 190 miles. Its area has been variously computed in the 
absence of any systematic survey of the Province. A s the result 
of a rough topographical survey carried out by Colonel Mackenzie 
between 1800—1807, the extent has been generally recorded as 
27,000 square miles. The operations of the revenue survey 
which is now in progress, as well as the greater attention devot¬ 
ed to the definition of areas of the several districts, have how¬ 
ever resulted in a large excess being found over former computa¬ 
tions, and (he area of the province may be more accurately 
entered as 30,000 square miles. In the survey of six talooks in 
one district alone (Chituldroog), an excess of 136 square miles 
has been found, and a similar result occurs, more or less, in eyery 
talook now accurately surveyed for the first time. In the 
Chituldroog District, (the only one completely surveyed and 
settled,) out of 2,124,427 acres which comprise the area of 
the district, 780,000 acres, or upwards of one-third, were 
under cultivation during the past year. Of this extent, 9.822 
acres were irrigated from private tanks and wells, and 21,322 
acres from Government tanks. Of the unculturable area 
263,962 acres consist of grazing lands. The unappropriated 
culturablo ivaste at the disposal of the state is 3,098,111 acres, 
of which 153,399 acres have been brought under cultivation. 
These figures, however, are necessarily subject to much qualifica¬ 
tion, pending the completion of the survey over the whole 
Province. There are no livers which are used for navigable 
purposes. The roads, which are for the most part supported 
from local funds, aggregate 2,8571 miles in length. There are 
48 miles of railway consisting of the Bangalore Branch of the 
south-western ltailway, which enters the Province from the 
direction of Madras. 

Climate .—The means of obtaining accurate meteorological sta¬ 
tistics are as yet very imperfect, At Bangalore alone, an Obser¬ 
vatory has been established under the supervision of the Govern¬ 
ment Astronomer at Madras. At the head quarters of districts, ob¬ 
servations are also taken, but the arrangements made with respect 
of them at present are not such as to ensure the necessary degree 
of accuracy. Rainfall .—The total rainfall at Bangalore for 
the year 1870-71, was registered at inches 31, cents 9. Uf this 10« 
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inches fell in one month—October, and inches 16, cents 72during 
the south-west monsoon months of June, July, August and Sep¬ 
tember. The readings of the thermometer and rain register at the 
Bangalore observatory for the past official year give the following 
results. The mean temperature was 73| °. The maximum was 
attained during the hot months of April and May when the 
maximum thermometer read 93° and 94° respectively, and the 
minimum 68° and 60°. From June to September, the maxi¬ 
mum ranged from 81° to 82°, the minimum during the same 
period being 64° and 65". In December, the maximum read¬ 
ings sunk to 78° and the minimum to 56°. The winds are 
subject to but little variation, and are regulated by the south¬ 
west and north-east monsoons. From November to March, the 
north-east winds prevail' with little or no intermission, and 
the south-west winds are similarly prevalent from June to 
August. During the months of April and May, and those of 
September and October, the winds are variable.at the change of 
the monsoons. 

Political Relations .—There are no Native States in political 
relation with this Administration. The education of the young 
Maharaja, Chamarajendra Wadiyer Bahadur, has made satisfac¬ 
tory progress duriug the year, under the supervision of Colonel 
G. B. Malleson. 

For administrative purposes, the Province of Mysore is divided 
into three Divisions, which are again sub-divided into eight dis¬ 
tricts :— 

! 1. Bangalore District. 

2. Kolar do. 

3. Toomkoor do. 

2. Ashtagrara Division comprises— l 1. Mysore District. 

| 2, Hassau do. 

! 1. Skimoga District. 

•2. Radnor do. 

3. Cbituldroog do. 

The average area of each Division may be roughly stated at 
10,000 square miles, and that of each District 3,714 square 
miles. The *83 talooks (corresponding with Tahsils in North 
Ipdia) have an average area of 358 square miles each. There 
are 35,218 villages in the Province, of which, however, 11,785 
have become depopulated. Of that number 31,941 are sarlcar 
or Government villages, 836 are villages which have been grant¬ 
ed free of assessment, and the remaining 2,440 village are those 
which bear a permanently fixed assessment (known as Kayem- 
gutta,) or have been granted on easy rates of assessment. The 
principal towns in the Province'are—Bangalore with a popu- 

* Excluding the Jaghair Talook of Yelauduru in the Mysore district. 
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lation including that of the Cantonment of 130,348, and Mysore 
with a population including that of the Cantonment, 50,133., 
The reveuue from land during the past year was Rs. 72,91,498 
and the gross revenue Rs. 1,05,66,057 (fractions omitted.) 

The population of the Province, as shown from the returns of 
the experimental census taken on'the. 8tli December 1870, was 
4,273,544. This gives an increase of 216,778 over the results 
obtained in the previous year from the ordinary returns furnished 
by the village accountants. Of the total population, 617,301, or 
upwards of one-sixth, aro classed as agriculturists. 

The following return shows the numbers of the several classes 
of which the population is composed. The figures cannot, how¬ 


ever, be relied upon as accurate. 

1 Europeans ... ... ... 4.147 

Christians, 1 East Indians and others of mixed descent ... 2.797 

( Natives ... ... ... ... 7,991 

Hindoo* ... ... ... ... ... 4,038 420 

Mussulmans ... ... ... . . ... 209,781 

Farsees ... ... ... ... ... 32 

Jams ,. ... ... ... .. 12,782 

Other classes ... ... ... ... 594 


Total ... ... 4,273,544 


The ratio of population to area, computed for tlie whole Pro¬ 
vince, is 144 persons to the square mile. The proportion for 
individual districts is as follows :— 

Bangalore District 244 per square mile. 


Kolar 

do. 

287 

Toonikoor 

do. 

146 

Mysore 

do. 

208 

Hassan 

do. 

379 

Sbimoga 

do. 

101 

Kadoor 

do. 

37 

Clutuldroog do. 

95 


A revenue survey and settlement of all land held under Go¬ 
vernment, though for many years previously in contemplation, 
was begun in 1863-64. The system adopted was that which has 
been pursued with much success in the Bombay Presidency. 
The several operations of survey, classing and settlement aro 
carried on successively by separate parties under the supervision 
of one Head—the Survey and Settlement Commissiouer. The 
extension of the survey and settlement throughout the Province 
was estimated to occupy 20 years. Tho actual area measured 
from the beginning of survey operations in 1863-64 up to the 
close of the last season (31st October lb70), was 5,160,192 acres, 
or about 8,191 square miles, of which 325,376 acres were classified. 
The cost for both survey and classifying aggregated Rs. 8,67,502. 
The proportion of work performed in eacli year as well as the 
cost per acre, was as follows 
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Teats. 

Acres measured. 

Acres Classed. 

Cost per acre of both operations. 




Its 

AsTP, 

18(58-64 

291,595 



8 

275 , 

1864-65 

507,288 

248,244 

0 

2 


18(15-66 

817,304 


0 

2 

*• 

1866-67 

743,041 

483,996 

0 

2 

8-75 

1867-68 

789.780 

669,521 

0 

2 


1808 69 

995,428 

680,645 

0 

3 

2*61 

1869-70 

3,015,716 

520,567 

0 

3 

9*07 

Total ... 

5,100,192 

3,2571,769 





Oat of a total of 83 tolooks in the Province, 24 only have as yet 
been taken in hand, and the measurement, classification and 
assessment of *8 talooks have been fully completed ; of the re¬ 
maining 16 talooks, 9 have been surveyed, and the measure¬ 
ment of the others is in progress. 

The following statement exhibits the progress during the sea¬ 
son ending Slst October 1870, as compared with that for the 
previous season. 



Measurement and Test. 

Classification and Test. 

Measured. 

Tested. 

Classed. 

Tested. 

Survey field. 

Acres. 

Survey 

field. 

Acres. 

Survey 

fiold. 

Acres. 

Survey 

fiold 

Acres. 

1868-69 

53,644 

995,428 

4,360 

52,145 

40,627 

680,043 

3,074 

23,493 

1809-70 

69,934 

1,015,756 

5,105 

19,8:9 

49,531 

526,568 

3,819 

18,782 

Increase ... 

16,290 

20,328 

745 


8,904 


745 


Decrease ... 

... 



2,526 


154,077 


4,711 


The total cost of all operations during the last season was Its. 
2,04,069-0-G as compared with 11s. 1,82,078-11-3 in the previous 
year; the excess was due to the increased strength of the Survey 
establishments. The measuring establishments have been em¬ 
ployed to a. greater extent than previously in tracts abounding in 
rice and garden cultivation, and where the holdings are smaller 
in area than in districts where dry crop cultivation chiefly 
prevails. The difficulty of measuring was thus increased by 
the greater irregularity in the form of the holdings, each field 
or garden having to be reduced to numerous “waslas,” (the 
vernacular term for rectangular or trapezoid figures) into 


• Chituldroog District.— 1. Harihara. 2. Pavanagero, 71 Kanakuppa. 4. Ch ituldroog. 5, Hosa 
toga, 6, Hiriyuru, 7. Buaihalu, Toomkoor District.—& Sira. 
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Which a field is broken up for purposes of measurement. This 
drawback combined with natural obstacles explains why, with 
increasing establishments aud a considerably larger number of 
fields measured, the increase in the area surveyed was com¬ 
paratively small. 

The land tenures in the Province may be broadly divided 
into Savkar or Government lands, aud Inam lands. 

Sarkar lands are held either on kandayem or a fixed assess¬ 
ment, or on batayi* except in the settled talooks where the term 
of the settlement is fixed at 30 years, Kandayem lands are 
held direct from Government on annual leases or pattas. These 
pattas are in practice renewed every five years or whenever 
changes occur in holdings. The batayi system' though still 
greatly prevalent in the blaudidroog Division, is gradually being 
extinguished, and will disappear with the completion of the 
survey settlement in each talook. Inam lands have not been 
granted subsequent to the assumption of the country except to 
a very small extent, under the rules which entitle the builder 
of a chatiam or other charitable aud public institution, to the 
grant of laud of prescribed dimensions, on jodi or light assess¬ 
ment. 

The following are the principal of the inam tenures :— 

1. Sarvamanyem villages—granted rent free. 

2. Ardhamanyem villages—granted at half the ordinary 

assessment, 

3. Jodi villages aud lands—granted on a light assessment. 

4. Kavomgutta villages—granted on a fixed annual 

assessment in perpetuity. 

5. Kodigior kciebandi lands—granted on a permanent 

light assessment in consideration of services render¬ 
ed in the construction or restoration of tanks, or on 
condition of their being maintained. 

The Mysore country above the ghats is often called “ the 
Table Laud,” a denomination very little descriptive of its'ap¬ 
pearance, for it is by no means plain or flat, but in some parts 
mountainous, and everywhere undulating. The Eastern Ghats 
form the frontier by which it is separated from the Cainatic. 
They constitute the extetior of the east ranges of hills, which 
run along the whole length of the Peninsula from Cape Co¬ 
morin, stretching up to the continent. In many parts the 
ascent over them into Mysore is very high and difficult, and in 
others it is more sloping and protracted. The country rises 

* This torm signifies the temporary occupation of Government lands, the cultivators of wHofc 
pay no assessment and ebare the produce with the Government. 

Vo h XVI,, Part I. 
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S gradually from these Ghats towards Bangalore, which is S,03l 
eet above the sea. The descent from Bangalore on all sides 
is perceptible though not rapid. On the north-west, after pass¬ 
ing the Chituldroog range of hills, there is a gradual fall through 
the broad valley which leads to the riyer Tungabhadra, near 
which is*;the station of Wavihara, probably the lowest point ip 
Mysore, its altitude above the sep being oply 1,H00 feet. To the 
south-west and west, by Seringapatam and Hassan, there is 
a more marked descent, till it is abruptly terminated by the 
Western Ghats, comprising on this direction the Neilgherry 
and Coorg hUls. and farther north, the Maujarabad and Na 7 
gar ranges. A marked feature of the country is the number 
of isolated hills called Durgas, on the most inaccessible of which 
the former poligais or petty chiefs built foits, afterwards in many 
instances strengthened and improved by Hyder and Tippoo, and 
still in good preservation, but now without guns. The princi¬ 
pal forests are found on the sides of the Western Mountains. 
They abound in teak, blackwood and other valuable kinds of 
timber. There are no forests in the Eastern Glrats. Sandalwood 
grows in the country bordering the hills. 

The Tunga and JBhadra rivers rise in the north-west of My¬ 
sore, and uniting, from the Tungabhadra, which flow's north¬ 
wards and eastwards till it joins the Kristna below Kurnool. 
The banks of the Tungabhadra are too high for irrigation pur¬ 
poses. The Cavary rises iu Coorg and passes through and 
out cf Mysore in a south-easterly direction, after receiving the 
Hemawati, the Lokani, the Shimsha, and the Aykavati ftom 
the north, and the Lachmantirth and the Kabbani from the 
south. The Cavary and its tributaries supply numerous irriga¬ 
tion channels and tanks. The Pennair, the Palar and Penav 
rise in the eastern part of Mysore, in their short course through 
which, their waters are detained and converted into chains of 
tanks. They become large rivers before they reach the sea. 
None of these rivers are suitable for navigation. There are 
po natural lakes in Mysore; but there are nearly 20,000 artifi¬ 
cial reservoirs, some of which are of considerable size. 

d’he soils, in the order of their prevailing kinds, are as fol¬ 
low.—Red soil mixed with loam and vegetable suiuld; inferior 
red eapdy soil; black cotton, free from stones sftony and gra¬ 
velly soil ;^ich garden soil; white stiff loam ; black cotton, bqt 
light and stony, and soil impregnated with q$lt. The great 
rock, which may b|e aaid to constitute the basis of the whole coun. 
try, is a kind of sienite, composed for the thoat part of four 
different ingredients, quartz, felspar, hornblende and mica, 
phlorito s|ate is found near Seift, and drawing slate in the 
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neighbourhood of Chituldroog. Some of the other minerals 
are Clay, Ironstone, Schorl in Quartz, Mica Slate, Magnetic 
Ironstone, Potstone, ^ctinolite, Ligniform Asbestos, Brown 
Spar, Common Salt, Carboiate of Soda. Gold is occasionally 
found near Betmangala, by washing the alluvial soil; but in too 
small quanti ties to repay labour. v 

The chief products are ;—Paddy, Ragi, (the principal food of 
the people), Bailer, (a kind of small bean), Gram, Wheat, Millet, 
Oil Seeds, Sugar-cane, Cotton, Hemp, Tobacco, Mulberry, Coffee, 
Cocoanuts, Betel nuts, and Potatoes for export. 

The following is a comparative statement of the revenue under 
all heads, for the past and previous years >— 

Items. 1809 70. 1870-71, , Itemt. 1809-70. 1870-71. 


Items. 

Land Beve- 
nue ... 
Forests ... 
Abkari ... 
Assessed 
Taxes ... 
Customs ... 
Balt 
Opium 
Stamps ... 
Tost Office 
(Local)... 


72,(19.272 9 0 
8,70,805 7 6 
9,72,970 7 11 

8,80 984 5 8 
7,57 210 15 1 
13,200 2 2 
500 0 0 
4,25, 56 13 4 

39,974 11 1 


1870-71, Items. 

Lew and 
72,91,497 15 7 Justice ... 

4,41,819 10 8 Police 
10,08,960 3 5 Pubho 

Works ... 

3, .’4,831 5 3 Mint 
7,60,178 0 4 Miscellane- 
13,388 0 6 ous 

f0> 0 0 
2,98,013 14 8 


91,318 9 5 
1,098 13 9 

64,770 4 8 
13,600 0 0 


2,34,171 14 0 
1,343 1 9 

49,239 11 » 
18,701 0 0 


41,250 5 4 1 

The Survey and Settlement. 
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... 1,21,948 10 8 1,02.702 0 0 

1,01,79,403 13 9 i'05,fl6,657 2 7 
Net Increase Be. 87,200 4 10 



SETTLEMENT. 


Nature ot Settlement. 


Settled in perpetuity 
Settled for SO years and upwards 
Settled for 10 years and under 80 
Settled for under 10 years 
Settlement in progress 
Total 

Settlement previously made In¬ 
cluding (nil reoords ol rights ... 
Do. without reoord 
Settlement during the (Detailed 
year ... {Summary 



Annual 

Revenue 

assessed. 

Date of Ex¬ 
piry of Set¬ 
tlement 

7,94,803-12-8 

Various. 



•The area of 
Sira Talook is not 
included as the 
accounts have 
not as yet been 
red. 
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Surveyed and Attested Area in Acres. 
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The following return shows Births , Marriages and Deaths , among the Po- 
pulationfor the year 1870-71, as obtained from District Reports :— 



4 , 278.644 


6,074 


86,690 


6\987 
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Emigration or Immigration during 
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COORG. 

Coorg is a British district administered by a Superintendent 
under the Chief Commissioner of Mysore. It runs along the 
Western Ghats of India, and is situated in latitude 12° 26' aud 
longitude 4° 30'. The sea is often visible to the naked eye 
from the summits of the mountains, which form the western 
boundary of Coorg, and the sides of which slope into the Madras 
collectorates of South Canara and Malabar. It is bounded on 
the north by the Hemavati river; on the south by the Tam- 
bacheri pass; on the west by South Canara and North Malabar ; 
and on the east by the Mysore country. The total area is 2,400 
square miles, of which 547 square miles are cultivated, 1,705 are 
cultural)!©, and 148 are unculturable. In a mountainous district, 
however,, these figures can only be looked upon as estimated 
approximations. There is no water communication in the pro¬ 
vince; the rivers are mere torrents in the upper parts, 
and the beds are more or less rocky in the lower parts. There 
are 168 miles of roads; but no system of Railway has yet 
been extended towards Coorg. The proposed extension of a My¬ 
sore State Railway will, however, prove beneficial to the inter¬ 
ests of the province, and a branch line may possibly hereafter be 
carried to within its limits. The whole of Coorg is British ter¬ 
ritory, and there are po native states in political relation 
with it. 

The aspect of Coorg presents an entire forest, except where 
the axe of the planter has been at work; the long and narrow 
cultivated valleys serve but to render the vast woods more 
striking. The whole of the eastern boundary presents a re¬ 
markable geographical line of demarcation, exhibiting an al¬ 
most uninterrupted and impervious wood, except where the 
Coffee plantations are novy visible from the Brahmagiri Hills, 
till, approachiug the Cavery, a portion of this space is wholly 
uninhabited, Advancing westward, the wood decreases in den? 
pity, as the country improves in cultivation, and becomes 
gradually thinner till reaching the Western Ghats the imme-* 
diate summits of which, partially bare of wood, are clothed 
with a luxuriant herbage. South from Virajendrapete the 
jungles become less impenetrable, find the whole of Kiggatnad, 
(with the exception of the eastern boundary) including the 
Brahmagiri Hills, is comparatively open, at least when contrasts 
pd with the deep forests of the contiguous districts. Approach-* 
ing towards the north, the thick umbrageous woods of the 
central parts give way to the date, sandal, and other trees and 
shrubs of a more meagre soil, leaving Yelusavirasime an almost 
|>e{fectly champaign tract, Only a small portion of the summit? 
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of the’ghats is free from jangle ;• their western face presents a con¬ 
tinued forest of immense stature, partially subsiding, however, at 
Some distance from tlieiv base. The Western Ghats,running nearly 
from north to south, divide the territory into two unequal portions,, 
differing in many essential particulars. The general configuration 
of both, however, is abrupt and broken; the most prominent ridge 
of mountains as to height and extent, isf that forming the summits 
of the ghats. Innumerable ridges branch off from this range; 
hut all are small in proportion to the one from which they 
spring, They decrease in height as they recede from this ridge, 
but have everywhere narrow summits, and steep declivities. 
Todiandantol, situated 13| miles almost directly west of Vim- 
jendrapete, detaches itself in a picturesque manner from this 
colossal range and raises its poiuted summit above all others. 
This beautiful hill, the moot elevated in this part of the ghats 
can only be viewed with effect at some distance beneath its base',' 
its measurement is 6,682 feet above the level of the sea. Subra- 
Jnanne, part of the same ridge, and situated on the northern con¬ 
fines of CooTg, and partly separating it from Mysore, has nearly 
similar claims to pre-eminence, being only &9 feet lower. 
The height of these two points will convey some idea of the 
elevation of this chain, which on an average is in scarcely any 
place more than 4 to 800 feet below them. The Brahtnagiri 
range of hills, tunning in a direction from cast to west and si¬ 
tuated on the southern limits, constituting a formidable natural 
barrier between Coorg and Wynaad, is the next in importance. 
Its general height may be about 4,500 feet above the level of 
the sea, It consists of a tableland, from the elevated plain of 
which detached summits rise. 

Of the minor ridges, that supporting the tableland upon 
Which Malakere or Mercara lies, is the most conspicuous. 
K urkalnad, rising on the south-eastern extremity of this chain, 
is next in point of sifce. 

Kumberless insulated hills giving way to steep slopes, vary 
the surface of the country; of these Kote Betta is the most 
te narkable. This immense mountain lies 9 miles nearly north 
of Mercara ; its elevation is not greatly below that of the range 
of ghats, and its base occupies an immense extent of country; 
the summit of this hill is comparatively flat, forming a kind 
of waving tableland ; its sides alone are clothed with forest, 
and innumerable cultivated valleys occupy the recesses in them, 
Almost immediately on the top of Kote Betta there is a fine 
resevvoir of water, which, in every season, retains a constant 
supply; close to it is a rude temple dedicated to some of the 
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numerous deities that share the homage of those moun 
tains. - 

The Malimbi peak, lying on the confines of Yelusavira and 
Yedavanad, is more remarkable for the beauty of its figure, which 
represents an exact cone, than for its height. Of the mountains 
below the ghats, the immense ridges connected with, and branch¬ 
ing from them, form the principal ones. In the lower districts 
those chains descend with great steepness, leaving a large space 
along the foot of the ghats, one unvaried extent of precipitous 
hills, and impenetrable woods. This range lying on the southern 
boundary stretching from Tala Kaveri hill to Parruthadi Betta, 
is the most remarkable, presenting an uninterrupted ridge for 
the whole distance, having numerous minor branches running 
from it; of the few detached hills, Bantarnale Kaniyar Gut.ta 
and Balia Nad in South Canara are the most conspicuous, the 
former is the highest ; they are, however, all comparatively low 
but very steep. Covered with chains of hills of equally various 
elevation and direction, the aspect of the country is greatly diver¬ 
sified ; but its general and almost invariable features are rugged¬ 
ness. The whole of the western portion of the upper country 
lying in the vicinity of tire range of ghats is abrupt and moun¬ 
tainous ; quitting this Alpine tract, ar.d approaching the 
eastward, the various ramifications of hills lose themselves 
in the steep low ridges which merge in the undulating 
slopes of the most eastern parts. The aspect of Yelusavirasime 
is of this nature, and though not immediately flat, has a much 
larger portion of plain than any other part' of the coun¬ 
try. Descending the ghats, whose mountainous wall gives the 
upper country the appearance of an immense terrace, we find 
the superficies of the lower districts equally marked by those 
rugged asperities that distinguish the more elevated tract. 

On the declivities of the ghats the trees attain their great¬ 
est magnitude ; this stupendous ridge, though steep, is neither 
broken nor rocky, and everywhere covered with a rich stratum 
of mould, brings to maturity timber of a prodigious size. A 
large portion of the eastern boundary presents a wide extent 
of forest, but though by no means of scanty growth, it is so com¬ 
paratively with that which shades this chain of mountains. 
Bamboos in all their varieties compose a large part of the in¬ 
terminable wood, and this most useful and beautiful reed is here 
found in the greatest excellence. The jungles are difficult to 
traverse in many places; the rattan of various dimensions, and 
nearly of as good a quality as that brought from the eastern 
islands, together with the delicate reed, from which the 
Hindoos make their pens, aided by innumerable rare plant# 
Toi. xvi., pa»t. i. q 



and creepers, not unfrequently form an impervious under¬ 
wood. The following trees are found in the Coorg forests— 
Halasina, Jack, (Artocarpus) country. It grows to a large 
size, makes excellent.planks. Heb'Halasina or Aginni (Wild 
Jack). —This is the wild jack grown in the thicker forests, its fruit 
though eatable is small' and very unpalatable. Mari —Slately 
palms which grow in great quantities on the sides of the ghats. 
The Wild Areca which is used as a substitute for the areca-nut 
amongst some of the lower classes; splits with great ease, and 
is used for laths. Avregi or Avringi, which produces large 
timber, and is useful in building; Mangoc (Mangifcm) 
which grows to an immense size throughout the countiy, Ta¬ 
marind, which grows on the borders of the more open country. 
Pannapuli .—A beautiful tree, large, regular and elegant iu 
its form; the fruit of it is somewhat bigger than the olive, 
shaped like it, excessively tart, and makes an excellent condi¬ 
ment. Luppada (Varlcria Lulica) —the dammer tioe, from 
it exudes a gum much used as incense. It has a beautiful foli¬ 
age, and grows best in damp situations. Balandi or Nandi. 
—Attains a great height; its timber is useful in the coarser 
wood work of buildings. Uhempc or Savipangi. —Common 
throughout the upper country; it readies a great stature, and 
produces excellent timboi. Kidumi. —Of great size, and useful 
in building. Neralc. —Large and useful ; the fruit is of a black 
colour like the sloe, and is eaten ; of the wood, ploughs are some¬ 
times made. Boga. —Luige, but useless. TJmme. —Produces 
a small eatable berry, having an agreeable flavour ; it is excellent 
firewood. Basari .—Hopes are sometimes made from the fila¬ 
ments of its bark ; it lias a rich foliage; affords excellent shelter 
from the sun, and is always found near choultries, and places 
of worship. 

Kyulu .—The baik of this tree also furnishes rope more flexi¬ 
ble, and ether wise bettor than that manufactured from the 
former. Noga. —A large and beautiful light wood. 

Matti (Chuhcoa muttiu) —A native of a comparatively poor 
soil; it is found in the lower districts, where it predominates ; it 
is straight, grows to a great size and affords excellent and durable 
planks and beams. 

The waters of Coorg, divided by the ridge of ghats, fall into 
the sea, washing both coasts of the Peninsula, those of the upper 
country flowing into the Bay of Bengal, and those of the lower 
districts into the Indian Ocean, 
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The extent of culturable waste is estimated at 0,983 acres, of 
which 6,775 acres consist of wet or rice lands. The term is 
applied in this sense only to lands culturable with the ordinary 
wet and dry crops, and not to those suitable for coffee and car¬ 
damom cultivation. Coffee and cardamom being grown on forest 
land, if the area, under this description of cultivation be deduc¬ 
ted from the total extent, the area cultivated with the ordinary 























cereals and garden crops of the country, together with the eul- 
- tumble waste, is shown to be somewhat less than 10 per cent, or 
1-lOth of the whole Province. 

The following statement shows the proportion in which 
coffee lands have been taken up by Europeans and Natives in 
Coorg, and the extent to which in each ease the area taken up 
has been planted:— 

Acres. Cultivated. Uncultivated. 
European holdings ... 48,895 *35 J 7,6511*26 31 264*09 

Native ... 2 b, 495-08 15,000-0 13,495-08 


77,390 43 32,031-26 44,759 17 

A great part of the native holdings, and in some cases por¬ 
tions of European estates, are reserved for cardamom cultivation 
though assessed as coffee plantations. 

Cardamom Plantations .— The lands leased for the cultiva¬ 
tion of cardamoms have never been measured, and their ex¬ 
tent is only approximately known. They are almost entirely 
covered with forest, small patches being partially cleared here 
and there. 

Rain-fall. —The average rain-fall for the year is recorded at 
109 inches and 78 cents ; and in the mouths of June and July 
30 inches 21 cents and 32 inches 29 cents respectively were 
registered. The following statement exhibits the meau tem¬ 
perature for the year in the Province :— 

Jlay. July. December. 

71° 03“ 62“ 

Easterly winds prevailed from December to March and part 
of April. The south-west monsoon continued till September, 
and was followed by the north-west monsoon winds during the 
two succeeding months. 

Population .—The census returns for 1870-71 show the popula¬ 
tion of Coorg to be 1,122 less than in the previous year ; this de¬ 
crease is not accounted for, but is probably due to the circumstance 
that a considerable portion of the population consists of coolies 
who resort from Mysore annually to work on the coffee 
estates. Classified according to race the returns show the po¬ 
pulation to be composed of 21,466 Coorgs ; 80,243 Hindoos; 
5,791 Mahomedans, and 1,330 Christians ; making a total of 
111,830, against 112,952 recorded in 1809-70. A preliminary 
census of the population of one sub-division or nad in each talook 
was taken on the 28th Match 1871. It was not thought 
advisable to extend it, as rumours had been spread by ill- 
designing persons that the object of the census was to kidnap 
persons for the European war. 

A land survey was organized in 18C3-C4, in connection with 
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the Madras Revenue Survey, for the purpose of measuring and 
demarcating coffee holdings in Coorg, and is still in operation. 
During the year under report, 11 European coffee estates mea¬ 
suring 15,215 acres, and 1,446 native coffee holdings aggregating 
11,410 acres were surveyed, as well as 273 jamma (service 
iuum) holdings containing 710 acres. The demarcation was limi¬ 
ted to 11 European and 313 native estates. The amount of 
work done by the survey party compares favourably with that of 
the preceding year, and the cost has been reduced from Rs. 2-14-4 
to Rs. 1-9-6, per acre for surveying, and fiom 1 anua to 7 pies 
per acre for demarcating. The following statement shows the 
various tenures under which laud is held in Coorg, the extent 
occupied in each class, and the amount of assessment during the 
year under review :— 



or 2 8 per cent, of the population. This exceeds the number of 
births registered, which was only 1,770 or 15 per cent, of the po¬ 
pulation ; but the mortality (as stated in previous administration, 
reports) occurs largely among the immigrant coolies, who leave 
their families in the low country. It appears from the returns 
that the death-rate in July and August is heavier than in 
any other months of the year. Gangs of labourers generally 
come up the ghats in the end of Juuc, aud_ the beginning of 
July, and not being acclimatized, they suffer severely from°the 

vox., xvi, part, i, a 



















rain and cold; but to the inhabitants of the country the climate 
at that season is not unhealthy. With the exception of Fraser* 
pete, where the death rate last 3 ear was 4‘3 poi cent, to the popula¬ 
tion, the mortality in the towns appears less than in the country 
generally. The high rqte at Fraserpete this season however is 
accounted for by cholera having broken out—and spread rapidly 
through the town and neighbourhood. Precautions were at once 
taken to establish quarantine aud the infection was prevented 
fioih comuauuicatiug itself to other parts of the country, 
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India. 


Arranged according to population the ten Provinces stand in 
the following order:— 



Pbovincs. 

Census. 

Population. 

Districts 

and 

States. 

Square 

miles. 

1 


Ultimate. 

48 358,184 

66 


2 

Not ih Westein Provinces 

18*5 ... 

80,086.098 

8b 

8J.6 87 

8 


1&07 ... 

26 669 0 52 

20 

140,720 

4 


18*S ... 

17,611 498 

32 

131,829 

5 

Bombay atid Smde .. 

it’s tnuuti* 

19,0.1s, 0<»9 

10 

131 398 

<3 


1M>9 ... 

11 2d. 808 

12 

24,060 

7 

(.entr&l Provinces ... 


9, 68 10J 

18 

111,121 

S 

Mysore 

betnaute. 

4 00ft 340 

8 

38,449 

9 

f). ltibh Burma 

Jbf>» . . 

2 m> 9SS 

13 

9H 879 

10 

TVrar 

1KI.7 ... 

2,220 074 

6 

16 960 

u 

Cooig 

1869 . . 

Ue,857 

i 

2,400 


Non-Feudutoiy India 


16Gil 

SSI 

980,908 


teudatvi n India 

/ etiuuite. 

48,000,000 

163 

• £95,793 


Total 

... 

212,671,621 

374 

1,677,698 


The density of the population of each is thus compared, in 
order, with that of otbei couutues:— 


India. 

Oude, ... 

Pei Mile 
... 474 

Em ope and America. 

Per 

Belgium, 

Mile. 

430 

N. W. Provinces, ... 

a.. 

301 

England and Wales, 


347 

Bengal, 


198 

Nelliei lands. 


2S5 

Madras, 


188 

Umtui Kuujdom, ... 

»•* 

253 

Punjab, 

a.. 

173 

Ireland, ... 


181 

Mysore, 

... 

145 

Fi ance and Pi utsia, 


177 

Berur, 


131 

ScotUtnd, 


101 

Bombay and Snide, 


. 99 

Poi tuijal, 


99 

Central Piovinces, 

... 

79 

Oieece, 


Gfi 

Coorg, 

... 

49 

United Slates, 


20 

British Buima, 


20 

Tmhij, .. 


20 

Ail India, 


135 

llus.ta, .. 


10 

Fbcdatury India, .. 

... 

80 

Biazd, ... 


2 


The proportion of the agricultural to the non-agiicultural 
part of the population is shown by the following tables :— 







Terceat&ge 
of latter. 

N W. Provinces ... 



17,708 503 
18,680 067 

12 402,112 

413 

vuidras . 



7,11.5,895 

28 J 

Punjab ... 

... 


9 4n), 819 

8,190,127 

46 5 

Oude 


t-- 

G 612 870 

4,855,3*25 

41-6 

bentral * rovinces ... 



4,879,4 U 

4,225,080 

40 4 

Bntish Burma 



232 442 

1 845 682 

83*1 

Mysore ... 



1,610,79i 

2,895,649 

88 6 

Ber&r 

... 

... 

1,869,676 

881,989 

85*8 
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Acres per 

village. 

Inhabitants 

per village. 

Population 
per culti¬ 
vated acre. 

Acres per 
agricultural 
male adult. 

Bate on the 
cultivated 
Acre, 

N. W. Provinces 

594 

834 

1-21 

4*04 

Bs.1 10 2 


619 

451 

<M5 

87 


Central Provinces 

. 1,566 

234 

057 

10-0 

„ 0 6 6 

Berar 

3,917 

391 

1 45 


„ 0 14 8 

Punjab 

•*• • 



*• 



The proportion of the sexes is the next point which attracts us, 
and here again we contrast the reliable results of Indian pro¬ 
vinces with those of European countries. The proportion of 
females of all ages is :— 



K 



« 



i 

n 

B 

* 


E. 

«T 

5° 

a 

B 

2. 



P 



8 

Punjab 

45-48 

45*52 

Human Caucasus 

520 

47*7 

N. W. Provinces. 

5:1-6 

40*4 

Ionian Islands 

08-53 

46*47 

Oude ... 

51-8 

48*2 

Bel ft him 

50-15 

49*85 

Berar 

51-7 

48*3 

E upland 

48-84 

61*26 

Central Provinces ... 

51-2 

48*8 

Sicedeji 

48*50 

61*44 


RACES AND CREEDS. 

A very important political question is the proportion of Hin¬ 
doos and Mahomedans, and this we are able to fix with toler¬ 
able certainty everywhere except in Bombay and Bengal:— 






Mahomedans. 

Hindoos & 
BuddliistB. 

Porcentago. 







M. 

JH. 

Punjab 




9,337,685 

7.292.667 

?*SES 

41*28 

N. W. Provinces 




4.243,207 

25,671,819 

14- 

84- 

Madras . ... 




1,502,194 

24,172.822 

5*8 

94*1 

Onde 




1,195,817 

10,002,731 


88- 

Central Provinces 




237.962 

6,930,163 


95* 

Mysore 




182,654 

3,793.793 

■TB 

95-4 

Berar 




154.951 

1.866,963 

69 

90* 

British Burma 




40,952 

* 1,603,623 

2*4 

97*1 


The proportion of Mahomedans in Sind is large, as it also is in 
Eastern Bengal where so many Hindoos were forcibly converted. 
But all over non-feudatory India the number does not exceed 
25 millions, or one-seventh of the population. 

The partial and inaccurate census of Europeans in India 
taken in 1861 showed the number to be 125,915 including the 
Army. The following figures are from the latest provincial 
enumerations showing the number to be about 150,000. It is 
impossible to separate clearly between the pure European and 
the mixed, or East Iudian, a Eurasian class. 
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Aiiatio Cfaiitiam. 



Europeans and 
Americans. 

Mixed. 

The Army, officers and men 

68,000 


Municipal Calcutta 

13,000 

11,036 

Suburbs .. 

8,000 

1,000 

Bombay City . 

8,416, 

M91 

Madras . 

3,000 

14,000 

N. W. Provinces. 

22,692 

6,069 

Punjab . 

17,938 

1,032 

Oude . 

6*446 

986 

Cential Provinces . 

6,409 

767 

British Burma . 

1,647 

3,600 

Mysore. 

4,132 

2,863 

Coorg . 

103 

666 

Berar . 

903 


Bengal and Bombay 


40,000 

Total 

147,686 

82,789 


The number of Aborigines and Outcastes is as follows :— 


Madron ... 

Central Provinces 

N. W. Piovincea 

Punjab 

Oude 

B. Uurma 

Mysore 

Berar 

Coorg 

Bengal (nay) 
Bombay (say) 


050,000 
1,99/5.603 
313,216 
972,833 
90,490 
721,934 
745 
404,438 
3.904 
6,000,000 
8,000,000 


12,213,^22 


The large number of settlers in Assam ami Bengal are nob 
entered because there are no reliable facts in connection with 
them, and they have the defect in some provinces of includin'* 
the military, who are thus entered twice. s 

It is difficult to discover the actual number of Asiatic Chris¬ 
tians. No missionary census of the Protestants has been taken, 
since 1802, but to that we add one-third to represent the very 
considerable increase since that year, The accuracy of the Ro¬ 
man Catholic statistics, as given iu the “Madras Catholic Direc¬ 
tory” for 1809, is not guaranteed :— 

Protestants ... ... ... ... ... ... 280,082 

Homan Catholics ... ... ... ... ... 760,623 

Syriaus in Trsvsnoore and Cooliin ... ... ... 116,488 

Armenians, estimate ... ... ... ... ... 5,000 


„ 1,167,188 

Add Europeans ... ... ... 147,68s 

Mixed. ... 82.789 

Total Christians in India ... 1,397,662 






Native Protestant Christians. 


Native Protestant Christians in 1862. 



India, Ceylon 
and Burma 

in 1862. 


Societies... .;. 

Stations ... 

Out-stations ... 

Foreign Missionaries 
Native Missionaries 
Native Catechists ... 
Native Churches 
Communicants ... 
Native Christians ... 
Vernacular Day Schools 
Scholars 

Boys’ Boarding Schools 
t hristian Boys 
Anglo-Vernacular Schools 
Scholar# ... 

Girls’ Day Schools ... 

Girls 

Girls’ Boarding Schools 
Christian Girls 
Translations of the Bible 
Ditto New Testament 

Separate Books 


Scriptures circulated In ten years 
Christian Tracts, Books, &c. ... 
Mission Presses 

Expenditure in ten years ... 

Local Contributions... 

Native Contributions last three years 


22 

813 

unknown. 

895 

48 

698 
881 | 
18,410 
112,491 
1.347 
47,504 
93 
2,414 
126 
14,582 
347 
11,619 
102 
2,772 

Ten languages. 

Five others. 


unknown. 

unknown. 

25 

£190,000 

£33,500 


31 
371 
1,926 
610 
340 
1,305 
• 1,190 

31,249 
168,816 
1,662 
44,612 
101 
2,720 
185 
23,377 
371 
15,899 
114 
4.098 
Twelve. 

Three others. 


£285,000 
£4f ;?2fl 
£13,000 


31 

336 

2,807 

541 

186 

1,776 

1.642 

49.688 

213,182 

1,811 

48,390 

U8 

3.168 

193 

23,963 

373 

16,862 

117 

4.201 “ 
Fourteen. 

Five others. 
Twenty bookB 
in seven 
others. 

1.63 V 940 

8,604,033 

25 

£ 294.300 
£ 46,800 
About £18,060 


Roman Catholic Christian* in 1869. 


Vicariate Apos 
tuiic. 


Madron 

Hyderabad 

Vl saga-atom .. 

Pondicherry 

tiyaore 

• oiinbatora 

Madura .1 

Qulldn 

Verapoly 

Mangalore 

Bombay 

Agra 

Patna 

Western Bengal 
Centtal Bengal.. 
Eastern Hengal 
Ava and Pegu .. 


Bishops. Priests. 



Total ... 


It 

714 

760,(71 

756 


V nder the Arch- 

bishop of Go a. 

Priests. 

ropnla. 

lion. 

10 

5,570 

2 

350 

non* 

none 

5 

7.314 

none 

none 

none 

none 

13 

25.000 

7 

8.500 

20 

» b4ci.il 

12 

9,000 ] 

45 


none 

none 

none 

none 

4 

230 

none 

none 

4 

3,330 

none 


X28 

124,344 
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A sice — Population. 


The following may be accepted as a near approximation to 
the strength of each creed among the 164^ millions who inhabit 
the non-feudatory portion of British India and Burma:— 


Christians 

Asiatic ... ' ... ... 

lfiuiopeaii and mixed 
dens 

Mussulmans ... ... 

Parsees ... ... ... 

Mon-Aiyan aborigines and outcasts 
Pudhiats and Jains ... 

Sikhs ... - ... 

Hindoos ... 


1.167 1R8 

230,374 1,397,562 

10,000 
25,000.000 
80.0U0 
12.250,000 
4.502.000 
1,250,000 
120,000,000 


POPULATION OF ASIA. 


The following figures show the area and population of the 
piincipai States of Asia:— 


States or Oounttlos. 


Square 

unles. 

Population. 

Popula¬ 
tion to 
square 
mile. 

Capitals. 

Population 
of Capital* 

Held by Europeans. 
f India 


1 577, 698 

815 671,621 

3, 

Calcutta 

1 ,000,000 

| Cieylon 

... 

’ 24,484 

2,096,777 

386 

Colombo 

46,000 

Straits Settlements 


1,095 

282 8»>i 

260 

bingiporo ... 

35,000 

3,000 

i L'lPuan and Sarawak 


65 

10,000 

180 

abuan 

| Victoria 


29 

125,504 

4,327* 

Hong-Kong... 

786,864 

i Mauritius 

... 

70b 

222,517 

455 

L ort Louis ... 

40,000 

Turkistan and Siberia 


5,788,700 

24,000,000 

4 

jOrenoing ... 
(Taphkund ... 

18,000 

Netherlands India 

... 

nr. 4i i 

17,952,803 

40 

Batavia 

t.0,000 

Philiinpine-4 ... 

Goa, Timor and Macao 


62,617 

2,679,500 

50 

Manila 

16,000 


l,2«s,4bJ 


Goa 

10 ,- 00 

< Cochin china 


i i.ooo 

3,000,000 

i20 

Saigon & Cholon 

106,060 

< Reunion 


1,408 

255,000 

17* 

St i Jen is 

10,1160 

t Freurll India... 


191 

229,000 

1 ,200* 

Pondicheriy... 

3w,u(10 

Held by Asiatics. 
Afghanistan, aoibtan and 
Jialkh 

400,000 

4 onfl.n io 

10 

Kabul 

60,066 

Relooohistan 


160,000 

500,000 

3 

Khelut 

4,UU0 

90,600 

Burma 


260,000 

G 000,000 

23 

Maudala 

Siam 


250,000 

11,800,000 

.7 

liaukuk 

400,066 

Anam 


.11.(100 

6 ,000,000 

47 

Hue 

100,000 

Chuii 

_ 

1,297,999 

367 602,907 

2 t>a 

Peking 

1 ,2.(0,000 

Japan 

... 

186.(101 

35,000,0 Q 

229 

•Jeddo 
(Mioko ... 
'loin an 

700,000 

476,000 

Persia 


6 *8,000 

4,40o,0u0 

G 

85,000 

Tibet 


1 ,000,000 

5,000,000 

6 

Lhassa 

28,660 

Eastern Turkman 


900,000 

1,200 000 

4 

Kashgar 

5,000 

Arabia 


1 ,200,000 

8 ,000,000 

7 

Aleict 

36,600 

Tmkey (io A bio) 

... 

650,000 

16 ,000,000 

29 

Smyrna 

15J.10J 


* Chiefly In Town. 

England thus rules a population of 212 J millions in Asia, Rus¬ 
sia of 24 millions, Holland of IS million*, Spain of 2| millions, 
Portugal of 14 millions, and France of 34 millions. England 
directly rules, independently of the number whom she indirectly 
influences, nearly five times more of the' population of Asia than 
the o4jber five Powers of Europe together. 

















GenERA i. State of Education. 


General State of Education 



2,929 ... 569 63 ... 6,53512967 
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India. 
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(5 ejcowwiooo 
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Aided Schools. 

ec 9 r* 9 7* T 9 ; :• : 

P5 W WNI-O^o '00 

Government Schools. 

. «■» cr »rt! ^ co co woo 

& ^*£l’ :< ^ 

CD 

o> 

be 

'o 
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00 «o 
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9 'T' *7* 9 
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Analysis of Expenditure. 
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Total ... 2.930 0 0 [ 35,161 0 0 33,836 0 0 9 '992,046 • 9 









Foregoing Statement. —(Continued.) 



1 Inspector on ... ... 500 

1 Deputy Inspector on ... 800 

‘2 Sub-Deputylnspector ... (JO 







Number. 
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Estimated Revenues and the present Educational Grant in each Pro - 
vinie, with the increase proposed. 
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Imperial Legislative Council. 


CHAPTER III 

LEGISLATION. 

Imperial. 

DURING THE OtFlUUL YEAR 1870-71. 
Twenty-eight Acts were passed during the official year 
1870-71 by the Council of the Governor General of India tor 
the purpose of making Laws and Regulations. 

Act XVIII. of 1870 to enable the Government of India to exempt 
goods from Customs duties. 

In order to encourage the use of our porta as entrepots and for other reasons, it 
was thought convenient that the Government of India should have the power 
to exempt wholly or in part from export duty goods which had paid import 
duty. Hut to authorize such exemptions in the face of the Indian Customs 
Duties Aot, and of the declaration in section 137 of the Consolidated Cus¬ 
toms Act (VI. of 1863), legislation was necessary. Hence the present Act 

Act XIX. of 1870 to enable the Directors oj the Bank of Bengal to 
act by a quorum. 

The primary object of this Aot is to authorise the nine Directors of the 
Bank of Bengal to Aot by a quotum of three. The opportunity was taken to 
validate Acts which might be deemed invalid by reason of their having been 
done by less than the whole number of Directors. 

Act XX. of 1870 to correct two clerical errors in the Court 
Fees Act, 1870. 

The object of this Act is to correct two clerical errors in the Court Fees 
Act (VIl. of 1870). The Hist of these is in section fifteen, where the words 
‘‘plaint or memorandum of appeal” were miswritten for ‘ sppl oation,’ and the 
second it m Schedule I, No. 2, where the words ‘ or inemoiaudum of appeal’ 
weie erioneously inserted 

Act XXL of 1870 to regulate the Wills of Hindoos, Jains, Sikhs and 

Buddhists in the Lower Provinces of Bengal and in the towns of 

Madras and Bombay. 

\\ hen the Indian Succession Act, 1865, was under the consideration of the 
Legislature, it was proposed to extend to Natives the tistamentaiy poitionof that 
measnie ; but it was felt that, in three respects, audio eut information was not 
before the Council to just fy an immediate extension m this dnection. Doubts 
were euteitained as to how far it would he politic to mteifeie with the power 
to make oral wills which Mahomedans have alwaj s p< ssessed, and e\ idmoe w*s 
wanting as to the propnety of restricting Natives in cieatmg perpetuities and 
m making bequests to religious and charitable uses. A clause w as accordingly 
introduced, as a temporaiy provision, excluding the Hindoos, Mahomedaus and 
Buddhists from the operation of any part of the Act 

Some months a r ter the passing of the Act, a circular dated 22nd Au.uit 
1865, was issued fiom the Home Department to the several Local Governments 
respecting the extension to Nat ves of its testamentary clauses. Attention was 
called to the fact that, although liberty of testation was established thiougbout 
British India, and although the testamentary power of Hindoos was denied from 
the English law, there were no securities for the due exercise of that power 
by Natives, such as the requirement of writing, signature at d attestation, 
which were found indispensable in Europe. The cuoular concluded by pointin» 
out the provisions of the Indian Succession Act on the subjects thus treated 
of, and by requesting an opinion as to the advisability of extendmg those 
provisions to Natives. To this circular replies were reoeived fiom all the local 
authorities, accompanied, m almost ever/instance, by papers written by such 
Enrepsan and Nalire gentlemen as were deemed best capable of advising on 
the matter. The general result of the opinions thus obtained may, ao far at 
* 



Hindoo Will» A at. 


*51 


they relate to the Tresidenoiea of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, to Oada, and 
to lhe Central Provinces, be compendiously expressed as follows 
1st .—The practice of making nuncupative wills should be abolished, and' the 
provision of the Indian Succession Act as to execution of wills 
and codicils should be adopted in the case not only of Hindoos but 
Mahomedan*. 

2nd .—Marriage should not, in the case of a Native testator, revoke his will. 
In other respects the provisions of the Succession Aot as to revocation 
should be followed. 

It is inexpedient to impose, in the case of Natives, any restrictions on 
the exercise of the testamentary power in favour of religious or 
charitable uses, or for the creation of perpetuities. 

4th .—The provisions of the Succession Act as to the interpretation of wills 
should, with some few exceptions, be adopted. 

Btk —Probate should be made compulsory, aud the provisions of the Succession 
Act as to administration with will annexed and as to the powers and 
duties of an executor, should be exteuded with some slight modifi¬ 
cations. 

The primary object of the present Act is to preclude the fraud and per¬ 
jury which were notoriously eucouraged by the absence of restriction ou the 
making of nuncupative testaments. Its secondary objects are to prevent the 
evils arising from the non-requiremeot of probate of Native wills, and from the 
prevailing uncertainty aa to the character and powers of Native exeontors. 
As previous to the passing of this Act a Native’s written will did not require 
probate, it was not, of course, deposited for safe custody. The resultiug oppor¬ 
tunities for forgery and fraudulent alteration are obvious, aud have,it is believed,, 
been often taken advantage of. Moreover, iu Kngiaud the granting of probate 
is conclusive as to the testamentary character of tbe instrument as regards all 
claimants of the personalty. The result of this rule is most satisfactory in 
precluding litigation. But in India, a far more litigious country, even when a 
Native’s will was proved, or when letters of adminstration were granted 
sum testamento annexo, the probate or grant was binding only as against 
those wbo obtain or who oppose it. As against persons who had no 
means of appearing, or right to dispute the probate or grant, it had 
no greater effect than the ordinary decree in a civil suit. Then the 
Native executor took uothiug from any grant of the Court. His title 
was founded solely on the will considered as an instrument of gift. His aots 
between tbe testator’s death and the grant of probate were not (as in England) 
rendered valid by the grant, ft seemed doubtful whether, as against creditors 
who have not appeared or been cited, he oould retain any part of his own debt. 
In the iuterest of the honest executor, therefore, legislation appeared needed in 
this direction. Moreover, a Native executor had, according to the High Court at 
Fort William, no greater power over immoveable property than a manager, i His 
powers were therefore, at least iu tbe Bower Provinces of Bengal, limited and 
qualified, and if he made a mortgage or sale, the lender or purchaser, as tbe 
case may be, was bound to enquire into tbe necessity of the trausaction. What 
the law ou the subject is iu Madras and Bombay does not appear to have 
hitherto been decided, it is hard to oonoeive a state of things more calou* 
lated to interfere with that free circulation of property so desirable in a 
country like India. A Native exeoutor, moreover, oould not be compelled, 
exoept by a law-suit, to exhibit an iuveutory or aocouut of his testator’s 
estate. In many cases, therefore, there was no adequate check upon him ; and 
at any distance of time it was difficult to fi Sc him with the possession of pro¬ 
perty comprised in the will. The Act only applies to Hindoos, Jains, Sikhs 
and Buddhists. Mahomedana have au elaborate system of testamentary law, 
which, like the rest of their code, they regard as of divine origin. To impose 
on Mahomedana a body of rules which would have the effect of superseding 
any Dart of their existing law, might create alarm and diaeonteut, and would 
therefore be impolitic. The case of Hindoos is dearly distinguishable. 
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Hindoo «ill* being unknown to Hindoo law, being in foot the creature of 
English Courts, the legislature is entitled to subjsot them to all expedient 
restrictions. Similar remarks apply to the wills of Buddhists. The Aot, too, 
is oonfined in its operation to the Presidency Towns and the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal. Hereafter it may be desirable to extend its provisions to Hindoos 
and Buddhists in the Mofussil and Burma. But as yet the praotioe of testation 
does not prevail amongst Natives to any great extent outside those towns and 
provinces ; and for the present, therefore, it seems advisable to limit the in¬ 
cidence of testamentary legislation. The power of alienation inter vivos which 
a Hindoo possesses is everywhere subject to restrictions, and varies from the 
nearly absolute freedom enjoyed, even as to ancestral property, by a Native 
of Bengal, to the comparatively limited authority of a Native of Madras or 
other territory subject to the law of the Mitakshara. The High Courts at 
Calcutta and Madras have held that a Hindoo’s testamentary power is only 
co-extensive with his independent power of alienation during lire. The Act 
adopts this ruling, and provides that nothing therein oontained shall authorize 
a testator to bequeath property which ho could not have alienated inter vivos. 
Connected with this provision is a clause expressly negativing the power of a 
Native testator to depnve his relatives of any right of maintenance which they 
would have possessed if he had died intestate. The rest of the Aot extends 
to the wills of Hindoos, Jains, Sikhs and Buddhists certain sections of the 
Succession Act. 

Of these, section 46 declares the testamentary power, and will be read in 
connection with the limitation above-mentioned. Sections 40, 46, 50, 51, 65, 57 
to 60 relate (inter aliaJ to the execution, revocation and revival of wills and 
codioils. The present Act expressly provides that marriage shall not operate 
as a revocation. It is the opiuion of competent authorities that in the case of a 
polygamist, marriage does not create such a change m the testator’s condition 
as to raise a presumption that he would not adhere to a will made previously. 
The principle, therefore, on which marriage revokes a will in England, does 
not apply. Part XI. of the Succession Act contains rules as to the construc¬ 
tion of wills. Of these the present Act exteuds sections 61 to 77, and sections 
82,83. 85 and 88 to 98 (both inclusive). It omits sections 80 snd 81, which 
provide rules for the cases of bequests to ‘heirs,’ ‘ next of-kin,’ ‘nearest 
relation.’ &c. or the ‘ representatives’ of a particular person. These rules have 
been framed with reference to the English law of succession ab intestalo, and 
are therefore inapplicable to Natives. By section 84, a bequest to A and his 
children gives the whole interest to A. But the intentions of Hindoos testator, 
to whom the idea of a father and his sons being m a state of natural coparcenary 
is familiar, would probably be frustrated by the application of such a rule, 
which, therefore, has been omitted. Section 86 ties down the construction 
of terms of relationship. Natives are generally so vague and inaccurate m using 
these terms that the seotion cannot safely be applied to their wills. 

Sections 179 to 264 relate to grants of probate and letters of administration. 
The present Act extends so much of them as t elates to probate and grants cuii t 
testamento annexo, subject, however, to two modifications. Section 179 declares 
that all the property of the deceased person vests iu the executor as such. This 
might give rise to a misconception, and the present Act expressly provides that 
nothing therein contained shall vest in the executor or administrator with will 
annexed any property which the deceased could not have alienated during his 
life. And the Act modifies sections 195, 198, 230 and 231 of the Succession Act 
bo ss to make it cleat that the rules laid down in the 201st and the following 
sections, as to the order m which surviving relatives are entitled to administra- 
• ->o in ease of intestacy, do not apply to grants to Natives of letters of adminis- 
* ral Su with will annexed. In each cases the practice will continue to be as at 
viz., to let the grant follow the interest. As adoption is practised not 
only by g ln d 008 but by Bnddhists, it has been necessary to provide that the 
s* 0 } 4 !! ‘child,’ ‘ children,’ when they occur in the seotious extended, shall 
include a *‘ a ^ppted son. It may, in conclusion, be remarked that the testamentary 
clauses «r tt e g U00eM i O u Act apply to the Parsecs ; that most of these clauses 
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were expended to the Onde talookdars by Act I of 1869, and that the similar 
provisions contained iu the Indian Wills Act (XXVI 01 1838) have for the last 
twenty years applied to all classes in the Sstraits Settlement—Mahometans, 
Hindoos, and Chinese as well as Englishmen. 

Act XXII. of 1870 to confirm certain laws affecting European Ihituh 

subjects 

The High Court at Bombay recently decided that it had exclusive criminal 
jurisdiction over European I ntisk eubjeots, and that the local legislature has 
no power to make laws affecting that jurisdiction. Assuming this decision to 
be collect, it followed that the local Municipal, Police and Prison Act were, so 
far as regards European Hr tish subjects, null and void, and that the only 
possible mode of pun slung these prisons for a breach of any such Act was by 
indictment in the High (. on it 11ns being obviously inexpedient, the present 
Act confirms all such lot al Acts so far as regards the liability of European 
Butish subjects to be convicUd and punished thereunder It also sates the 
limits of the Magistrates’ oidmaij jurisdiction, and indemnifies Magistrates f ir 
their action heietofoie Toe Madias High Court (6 Mad , Appendix 25) hav¬ 
ing raised the question whether Acts of the Govern#i Geneial in Council < ou- 
feinug summary jurisdiction o\ei offences, applied toEuiopean l>r tish subjects 
when thev wete not expressly leferred to, the present Act decides this question 
lu the affiimative, but confines the jurisdiction to Justices of the Peace '1 he 
Act also amends ActXVIll of 1 (to amend the lavnelatmy tooffnu.es declar¬ 
ed to be punishable on ronvithon before a Magistrate.) sections 1,2 and 4 so as 
to render it applicable to Acts passed after, as well as those Acts passed before, 
the 25th July 1859 

Act XXIII. of 1870 to consolidate and amend the law ielating to 
Coinage and the Mint. 

The primary object of this Act was to make piovision for cutting I ght- 
weight, counterfeit and called in silvei coin 1 Ins it does by thie<* sections 
(16, 17 and 18) modelled to some exteut on the -statutes 24 A 23 Vic , c 95, 
section 26 and 8,1 Vic , c 10, section 7 

The opportunity has been taken of consolidating the f >ur Bengal Regu- 
lations (II of 1812, XIV. of ISIS and V of 1819) and the two Acts 
(XVII. of 1835 and Xlll of 1862), in which the law icUting to the Mint and 
the coinage of British India was previously contained The piovieions as to 
the relative value of the old silver corns and as to contracts foi pavment of 
Calcutta sicca mpees, which lie found in Aot XVII of 1835, have been omit¬ 
ted as obsolete 'I he Act is divided into nine paits i he first contains some 
preliminary pio\ ibioiis The second fixes the names, weight and fineness of 
gold coins and the ‘ remedy’ (or permissible deuation) to be allowed in making 
them Tlie third contains like provisions as to silvei coins 1 he fourth pr<s- 
cnbes the names and weight of the coppei coins ;ihe ‘ remedy’ foi these 
coma is 1/40 m weight Part V relates to the devices on coins. Part VI. con¬ 
tains rules as to legal teuder Part VII states the circumstances under which 
stiver coins may be cut aud broken, and the piooednre to be observed m such 
caBes. The power to cut light weight, counterfeit aud called-m coins is con¬ 
fined to such officers as Government appoints in this behalf , and such power 
will be exercised Bubject to lules prescribed by the Government of India, 
Coins so cut, which are counterfeit or have been reduced in weight otherwise 
than by reasonable wearing, will beieturned But genuine coins so cut, which 
have lost more than two per cent in weight oi have been called-m, will be 
received at the rate of one rupee per tola Part VIII relates to the cpmage of 
bullion 'Ihe Mint Master is lequued to leceive all bullion fit forooinage which 
may be brought to the Mint in certain quantities aud a charge will be made for 
melting or cutting of one-fourth pet mille on gold and of one permille on silver 
bullion. Wheie bullion is withdiawn the withdrawal must be within twenty- 
foui hours after receiving the Assay Master’s repoit ami on payment of a fee 
piesoribed by the uovernment of ludia And Pait IX empowers the Governor 
General in Council to make rules as to the staff aud management of the Mint, 

Vot xvi,, P*i.r I, T 
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and also (by notification in th« Gazette) to diminish the amount of remedy 
allowed, to call in coins, to prescribe lules for the guidance of officers authors 
red to cat or break coin, to establish Mints at any places m British India other 
than Calcutta and Bombay, to abolish both or either of the Mints at those 
towns, and to regulate any matters relauug to Coinage and the Mint not pro- 
vmed f 01 by the Act. 

Act XXIV. of 1870 to relieve from incumbrances the estates 
of TalooLdars m Oude. 

Mary of the Onde talookdais nre so deeply m debt and their estates are subject 
to incumorauces so heaiy that they c mnot perfotm their proper functions as 
lamlholdeis and, in the absence of lehef such as the prtsent 40101108.111086 
estates would probably, sooner or later, haie become the proper y of money¬ 
lenders. This, for political leasons, vs,is deemed lnexpidient, and the Act 
aeeoidiugly empowers the Obief Oommissioi or, cm the applicit on of any em¬ 
barrassed taioohdar, to vest the managemsuf of his estate in a Government 
officer. Suits against the talookdar w ill tli itupon be barievl, his person will be 
freed from arrest, and his immoveable pioperiv fiom attachment, and, during 
the continuance of the managem nr, his right to encumbei or alienate will 
cease, lhe manager will receive the rents and piofits, and pay theieout the 
Government revenue, such aunual sum as may be ntcessary to maintain the 
tdookaar and his family and the cos's of necessirj repaus and improvements 
'ihe residue will be applied in defraying the costs of management, and in 
settling the talookdais debts auditabilities 1 1 ov sion is then made in sec¬ 
tions 6—12 for asceita nmg those debts and liabilities, and on their discharge, 
the talookdar (section eleven) will be restoud to the possession of his estate. 
Sections 13—19 confer the necessary poweis on the manager ’ihe 4ct then 
authonzes the Chief Commissioner to prescribe eupnlementary rules foi his 
gmdauce, and to appoint a new manager, and, lastly, the jimsdiction of the 
local courts is saved as to ceitam suits lelating to propelty undei the operation 
of the proposed Act. An Act with a similar object was passed m ISfl-J by the 
Bombay Legislature, and has been worked with much success Of 469 estates 
which have come under its operation, about one-half hive alreadj beeu res¬ 
tored to the owners free fiom all encumbiances it is anticipated that 
the same measure of success will attend the pieseut 4ct, which was passed on 
the recommendation of the Chief Couimis3iouei, and at the request of the 
talookdars themselves. 

Act XXV. of 1870 to legalize the levy of certain duties on. Timber 
imported into Moulmem. 

Since 1854, duties have been levied at Kado on the timber brought ter 
Moulmem down the Salween finer, which flows through Tetiasseimi The 
authority for levying these duties was supposed to be given bj Act XXX of 
1854, section seven, whch provides that teak timber floated down any river 
in the Martaban or Ten aster ini Provinces shall be charged with the same duty 
as that chargeable foi the time being, under section six, on teak timber pass¬ 
ing a river frontier Custom House, i e , according to section six, on the liiveis 
Irawaddy and Sitang In 18C3, however, the duties leviable on the 
Irawaddy and the Sitang were abolished by a notification issued in tba 
Foreign Department under Act IV, of 1863, which gave effect to a treaty 
between Lord Elgin and the King of Burma. Thereupon the levy of duties 
on the Salween became unauthorized ; but this cuange m the law. which of 
course was unintentional, remained till lately unnoticed either by the public 
or by the local authorities. The object of the present Act is simply to legalize 
the levy of the duties on the Salweeu from the 1st July 1864 to the 2nd 
August 1865 For the time before the former date, the Limitation Act will 
provide The time between the 2nd August 18G5 aud the preseut day is 
covered by Act VII. of 1869. 

Act XX VI. of 1870 to amend the law relating to Prisons. 

The pnu^try object of this Act is to provide inlet for the regulation of prison- 
discipline m the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, Cade, the Cential 
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Province* am! British Burma. The Bengal regulation II. of 1834, section 7, 
authorized the Governor General in Council to introduce a system of prison" 
discipline, hut there was no power to pi escribe penalties for its infraction, and 
the Penal Code does not provide for such offences as the abetment, by prison* 
(Officers, of violations of prison-rules. Moreover, the power in question clearly 
did not apply to the Punjab: there was some doubt as to its application to 
Oude and the Central piovinces ; and, as regards Buima, it seemed to extend 
puly to the Arakau Division. The present Act, accordingly, declares the law 
relating to prisons in the provinces above mentioned, and provides for the 
regulation of such prisons a code of mles which will be generally and per¬ 
manently applicable. Such Supplementaly rules as the peculiar circumstance 
of the different provinces may fiom time to tune require, will be made by the 
Local Government under section 54 Most of the provisions of the Act are 
modelled on the English 1'iisons Act (28 & 29 Vic., cap. 126), and a few of its 
clauses have been suggested by the Bengal Acts 11. of 1864 aud V. of 1865. 

Act XXVII. of 1870 to amend the Indian Penal Code. 

This A ct makes certain amendments of the Penal Code which the experience 
of eleven years has shown it to be either necessary or highly desirable. In 
section 34, as to liability for a ciiminal act done by several persons, the 
WOids "in furtherance of the common intention of all’ been introduced 
eo as to make the object of tbe socnou clear. For section foity (which 
defines ‘offence’) has neeu substituted a sectic n founded ou Act IV. of 1807, 
section one. Tbe new sootiou declares that tbe woid “ offeuce" shall, not 
only iu the sections mentioned in Act IV. of 1S67, section one, but also in 
Chapter IV. of the Code, aud iu sections 109, 110, 112, 114, 115. 116, 117, in- 
elude a thing punishable under a special or local law. 8ection 56 enacts that 
Europeans and Amei icaus shall be sentenced to penal servitude instead of trans¬ 
portation, •* aceoiding to the piovtsiousof Aet XXIV. of 1855 ” This Act pio« 
vides (-ootimi two) that, instead of a term of transportation not exceeding ten 
years, penal seivitude not exceeding six yeais shall be in(l,cted ; and u stead of 
a term of transportation not exceeding hfteeu yens, penal servitude not exceed* 
ing ten tears. .Now, under the Codi, the Couits can awaid transportation for a 
teim exceeding ten years, but short ot life, under lite sections only, namely, sec¬ 
tions 115, 222 392. 4f>7 and 458. The itsult was, practically, that, in the oaBe of 
the vast map rity of European aud American offenders, the (. ourts had no option 
betwicn awarding a sentence of penal servitude fer six years aud awarding one of 
penal servitude for life. The present Act removes this dtf.-ct by declaring that 
tt heio such an offender would, but for Act XXIV.. be liable to tiansportatiou 
for a teim excteding ten yeais, but not for life, he shall be liable to penal servi¬ 
tude for such . term exceeding six years, but not for life, as to the Court seems 
fit. After section 121 the Act inserts a new section providing for the offence of 
ouuspiting to wage w ar against the Queen, or to wage aivil w ar. Such a cons¬ 
piracy is now punishable only when it amounts to an abetment as defined by 
the Code, i e., when an act or illegal omission takes plaee in pursuance of that 
conspiracy. Sections 121 to 130 of the Code deal with offcuots against tbe State. 
Tut no mention is made of seditious speaking or writing. In the draft Code 
originally prepared by the Indian Law Commissioners, and published in 1837, 
appears a section resembling section live of the piesent Act, and the omission 
from the Code as ultimately euacted of this section, or of one like it. was, 
according to Sir Barnes l’eaoock, due to a mcie oversight. Attempts to excite 
disaffection to the Government by voids or w nting were, previous to the 
psssiug of the present Act. punishable only when they eau be proved to 
amount to ahetmeutB of the offence of waging war against the Queeu ; and 
as this proof implied the actual existence of war, and must often be a matter 
of extreme difficulty, it seeimd ■)> mrable that some such provision should 
become part of the law of Brit sh India, 

seotiou 131 of the Code provides for attempts to seduce ‘soldiers’ from duty. 

Looking to the wide appliest.on of the present Native Articles of War (Act 
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V. of 1869), the present Act extends this section to non-combatants attaohed 
to and serving with the army. At the end of Chapter XIV. of the Code the 
Aot inserts a section founded on Act V. of 1844 rendering penal the drawing, 
&c., of lotteries. Seotion 807 of the Code provides that a person attempting to 
murder may, if hurt ie caused, be transported for life or imprisoned for ten 
years. But where the offender is already transported for life, the law, by a 
strange oversight, actually awarded no penalty. The Act declares that in 
such case the offender shall be punished with death. The Code, as it stood, 
contained no adequate provision for the punishment of what English lawyers 
call manslaughter by negligence. This was provided for in the draft Code, 
seotion 304, and the present Act supplies the omission. The order of the Local 
Government is made necessary to prosecutions under sections 121A, 124A and 
294 A, Lastly, the Act repeals Aots V. of 1844 and IV. of 1867, the provisions 
of which it embodies, it also repeals the greater part of Statute 9 Geo. IV., 
cap. 74 [for improving the administration oj a iminal justice in the East Indies). 

Act XX VII1. of 1870 to authorize the committal of European 
British subjects by Courts in the Andamans to the High Court at Fort 
William. 

The Andaman Islands being attached to the Tenasserim Commissionership, 
under the Burma Recorders Courts’ Act (XXL of 1S63), section 41, European 
British subjects charged in those Islands with offences not punishable with 
death or by a Justice of the Peace, were committed to the Recorder at Moulmein, 
As there are now no regular means of communication between the Andamaus 
and British Burma, this Act transfers the jurisdiction thus conferred from the 
Recorder of Moulmeiu to the High Court at Fort William. 

Act I. of 1871 to consolidate and amend the lato relating to 
Trespasses by Cattle. 

The primary object of this Act is to consolidate the law relating to cattle, 
trespass, which had previously been scattered through three Acts,—III. of 1837, 
V. of 1860, and XXII. of 1861. The opportunity has been takep to improve 
the arrangement and the wording of the law. This is now divided into seveu 
chapters, of which the first deals with preliminary matters, the second with 
pounds and pound-keepers, the third with impounding cattle, the fourth with 
the delivery or sale of impounded cattle, the fifth with complaiuts of illegal 
seizures, the sixth with penalties, and the seventh with suits for compensation 
for damage caused to crops by trespassing cattle. The Act limits the inter- 
ference of the police in impounding cattle to cases where a rescue is appre¬ 
hended. When a fair price is not likely to be obtained for cattle sold by 
public auction (as in the case of Brahmani bulls), the Magistrate is empowered 
to dispose of them in any other way. Cattle may be delivered on depositing 
the amount due on account of fines and expenses, pending the determination 
of the question of the legality of their seizure. The surplus proceeds of sales 
made and fines levied under the Act will be applied to any purpose of public 
utility ; damages awarded for illegal seizures may be recovered as ii they were 
fines ; and a person who, through neglect, permits a public road to be damaged 
by allowiug his pigs to trespass tbereou, is liable to be fined. Lastly, provision 
is made for punishing pound-keepers neglecting their duties. 

Act II. of 1871. An Act tQ extend the Prisons' Act, 1870, to Coorg. 

No Jail Code having been laid down for guidance in Coorg, this Act, which 
wan framed at the suggestion of the Chief Commissioner, extends to that 
prr vince the recently passed Prisons’ Aet No. XXVI. of 1S70. 

Act III. of 1871 to consolidate and amend the law relating to the 
Government Paper Currency. 

The primary object of this Act is to consolidate the law relating to the 
Government Paper Currency, which was previously contained in four 
Acts, XIX. of 1861, I. of 18GC, XXX. of 1867, and XV. of 1870. The opportu- 
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nity has been taken to repeal the obsolete Act XXi V. of 1861, and to improve 
the arrangement and wording of the existing law. it empowers the (ioveroiuent 
to issue notes for amounts not less than five rupees. It confines to Magistrates 
of Police and Kull power Magistrates the jurisdiction to deal with 
offences against the Act, and it expressly provides for the recovery of tines im¬ 
posed thereunder. 

Act IV. of 1871 to consolidate and amend the laws relating to Coroners. 

Previous to the passing of this Act, the law relating to Coroners in the Presi¬ 
dency towns was contained in two Statutes and three Acts, one of which, 33 
Geo. III., cap. 52, sec 157, provided that the Coroners should exercise the like 
jurisdictions as by law might be exercised by Coroners elected for counties in 
England. The present Act omits this provision, which necessitated eoustant 
reference to English statutes and text-books, and in lieu thereof codifies such 
part of the English law of Coroners as seemed adapted to the Presidency 
towns. The Act accordingly declares the Coroner’s jurisdiction to enquiring 
into deaths by accident, homicide or suicide, sudden deaths by means unknown, 
and deaths of prisoners in prison. It enables.him to order a body to be dis¬ 
interred. It provides for summoning juries, swearing the jurors, \ lowing the 
body, summoning witnesses, and post-mortem examinations. It declares that 
the evidence shall be taken on oath, that witnesses unacquainted with Etigli-h 
shall be examined through an interpreter, that questions suggested by the jury 
shall be put, and that the Coroner shall take down the material parts of the 
evidence. Power is given to adjourn the inquest. When the witnesses have 
been examined, the Cotoner will sum up, and the jury will consider their 
verdict. When the verdict is delivered, the Coroner will draw up an inqu’si- 
tion setting forth the matters specified in section 24, and in the form given in 
the second schedule. When the verdict amounts to murder, culpable homicide, 
or killing by a rash or negligent act (the last-meutioncd offence was added to 
the Penal Code by Act XXVII. of 1870), the Coroner will hind by recognizance 
any person acquainted with the facts to appear at the next Sessions, and pro¬ 
secute or give evidence. The Coroner will also certify the recognizances and 
deliver them immediately after the inquest with the inquisitions and evidence 
to the Court in which the trial is to he. He may also issue his warrant for 
the apprehension of the accused, and may take hail in cases of culpable homi¬ 
cide not amounting to murder, or of killing by a rash or negligent act. The Act 
(section 30) expressly abolishes the Coroner's jurisdiction as to treasure trove, 
wrecks and fugitives’ goods, and declares that he shall not be liable to execute 
process. It also declares that the goods of felo da se shall not he forfeited, 
and expressly abolishes deodants. 

Act V. of 1871 to consolidate the laws relating to Prisoners confined 
by order of a Court. 

The object of this Act is to consolidate the nine Acts which contain the 
law relating to prisoners confiued by the order of a Court. The Act preserves 
the substance of the existing law ; hut some improvements have bet-u made 
in its arrangement and wording. Section 17 has been made to include persons 
imprisoned otherwise thau iu execution of a sentence, and the section (19) 
relating to the imprisonment in British India of persons convicted of certain 
offences iu Kative States have been extended so as to comprise cases in which 
the seutence has been pronounced by a tribunal in which an officer authorized 
by the Governor General in Council is one of the presiding judges. 

Act VI. of 1871 to consolidate and amend the law relating to the 
District and Subordinate Civil Courts in Bengal. 

Previous to the passing of this Act, the law relating to the constitution and 
jurisdiction .of the District (or zila) Courts in Lower Bengal and the Korth- 
Western Provinces was spread over the following enactments :— 

Regulation III. o! 1793 (Bengal Code), tiegulation III. of 1803 (Bengal Code). 
„• IV. „ ,, „ VIII. „ 1805 

„ Vll. „ 1795 „ ., Till. „ 1833 

„ VIII.,, Act L of 1S60. 

„ II. „ 1803 


» 
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The present Act consolidates the remaining fragments of the Regulation-law 
jOn shift aueject, and combines therewith the law (Act XVI, of 18S8) regarding 
the Civil Courts subordinate to the Zila Courts. A further object of the present 
Aot is to supply ceruiu omissions of Act XVI. of 18(58 in regard to the 
jurisdiction of Subordinate Judges and Moonsiffs. The older Regulations 
provided that the Zila Courts should, in the determination of cases relating 
to inheritance, marriage, caste, or religions usage, be guided by the Mahomedau 
law where the parties to the cause are Mahoinedans. aud by the Hindoo law 
where the parties are Hindoos ; also, that in cases for which no speoitio rule 
.exists, the said Courts should act in accordance with equity and good conscience, 
The application of these rules was, on the subsequent creation of the Courts of 
Moonsiffs, Sadder Ameeus (now designated Moouailfs) aud Principal dudder 
Ameens (now Subordinate Judges), extended to such Courts ; out the extending 
provisions were, apparently through inadvertence, included in the wholesale 
repeals which followed the introduction of the Code of Civil Procedure, and 
they were not revived when Act XV!. of 1808 was enacted. The present 
Act limits the application of Hindoo or Mahomedau law to cases in which 
all the parties to each suit are either Hindoos or Mahomed&us uli other 
cases to which no special law applies will he governed by the so called rule 
of equity aud good conscience. The Act does not apply to the Jhuusie Division, 
the Civil Courts in which are governed by Act XV1J1. of 1807. Nor does 
it apply to Small Cause Courts, except in so fur as it prescribes rules for the 
observance of holidays and provides for conferring, within specified limits, the 
jurisdiction of such Courts upou certain Judicial Officers. Provision is made, 
in the even of the death or sudden absence of a Subordinate Judge, for the 
disposal of the business pending in his Court. To bring the law into confor¬ 
mity with the existing practice, the Act empowers the Local Uovermuent to 
invest certain officers m non-regulation districts with the powers of Judges, 
Subordinate Judges aud Moonsiffs, and prescribes the extent to which the 
provisions of the Act shall apply to officers so invested. . In order to remedy 
any possibly existing legal defect in the Btatus of, or jurisdiction heretofore 
exercised by, the several -ludie.al Officers to whom the Act applies, it provides 
that they shall be deemed to have been duly appointed to the offices, the duties 
of wh.ch they have respectively discharged up to the time of the passing of 
this Act. It empowers the district Judge, where two or more Suuordiuute 
Judges are appointed to any district, or two or more Moonsiffs are posted to the 
same Moons.if, to fix the local Jimiis of the jurisdiction of each such Subordi¬ 
nate Judge or Moousiff. It provides that the jurisdiction of a Subordinate Judge 
shall, subject to the rule of the (Jivil Procedure Code tu regard to the place of 
institution aud hearing, extend to all suits. It provides for appeals from the 
decisions aud orders of Moonsiffs under certaiu circumstances being heard and 
disposed of by Subordinate Judges without the intervention of the District 
judge. District Judges may withdraw appeals which have been referred to 
Subordinate Judges, or proceedings wh.ch have been transferred to Subordi¬ 
nate Judges or .Moonsiffs, for disposal, where such withdrawal may for any reason 
appear desirable. 

Act VII. of 1871 to consolidate the laws relating to the Emigration 

of Nutive Labourers. 

This Aot forms part of the scheme for consolidating the Acts and Regular 
tions, the execution of which commenced in 1807, has since beeu steadily pro. 
greasing, aud is now beiug actively carried out. it consolidates the live Acts 
iu which the law on the subject of coolie emigration is contained. The oppor¬ 
tunity has been taken to improve the arraugeuieut of that law, which is now 
d vnled into fourteen Parts—1. Preliminary, if. Emigration Agents, 111. Pro¬ 
tectors of Emigrants and Medical Proprietors, IV, Recruiters of Emigrants, V. 
Contracts with Emigrants, VI. Registration of Emigrants, VI i. Conveyance 
of Emigiants to Depots, VIII. Arrival at Depots and procedure thereon, IX. 
Emigrant Vessels, X. Embarkation, XI. Supplementary Powois, XI1. Special 
provisions as^o French Colonies, XIII, Penalties, aud XIV. Miscellaneous. 
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Act of VIII. 1871 for the Registration of Documents, 

The Indian Registration Act of 1866 had been in force for nearly five /ear*. 
It had gradually been extended to the whole of British Tndia, except Oude 
and Burma, and it has attained its two great objeots,—discouraging forgery and 
false evidence, and creating a trustworthy record of title to immoveable pro¬ 
perty. In 1S68 it was found expedient to exclude fiom its operation certain 
instruments executed by, or in favour of, Government, and the Government of 
Madras hag recently applied for similar legislation as regards inam title deeds. 
To consolidate and amend the law on the subject was obviously preferable to 
adding a fourth Act to the three in which that law was contained. The present 
Act accordingly repeals and re-enacts Acts XX. of I860 and XXVI1. of 1SG8. 
The Act enables Sub-Registrars to register wills and authorities to adopt and to 
receive deposits of such documents. It also enables Sub-Registrars to institute 
prosecutions without the Registrar's sanction; and it excludes from its operation 
all documents evidencing grants, kc.. of laud by Government. Besides these 
substantial changes, the Act effects various minor amendments suggested by 
the practical experience gamed in working the Act of 1800. These may bo 
shortly stated as follow The Local Govei umeuts are empowered to exclude 
from operation of the Act any districts or tracts to winch the application of the 
law may be deemed unsuitable. In section 4, provision has been made for in¬ 
vesting such authorities as may be selected by the Local Government for that 
purpose, with the powers of an Inspector General, in 1 eu of appointing a 
special officer for the discharge of tne duties of that office. The Local Go¬ 
vernment is empowered to anpomt Inspec ors of Registiation Offices, whose 
precise duties are to be fixed by the Local Government, but who are not in¬ 
vested with any powers of registration under tho Act. cection 9 provides for 
the formation of militaiy cantonments into registration districts instead of 
snb-distiicts, where for any reason the former arrangement may be more 
convenient. To avoid the multiplicity of references entailed by the lata 
system, the Act dispenses with the sanction of the Governor General in Coun> 
cil to the allowance of the establishment of the several reg stiation offices. 

With referenco to Mr. Justice Xoimau's dec.sion in Jala Nanidar v. Bciclia 
K(titular, 3 Ben. L. 11., A. C. J. 394, “ moveable property ” lias been defined so 
as to include juice in trees. And " addition ” has been made to include, in 
the case of a Native, his father’s name. In section 10, provision has been made 
for cases where there are more Uistiiet Couits than one. Section 17 has 
been expressly nude applicable to leases from year to year, and to those 
leases ( common in Bengal) which merely reserve a yearly rent. Section 
26 has been amended so as to provide for all cases in W'hick the regis¬ 
tration office is closed on last day of the period allowed for the presentation 
of a document. In section 34 provision similar to that of soceion 24 has been 
made, to meet cases where delay has unavoidably occurred in tho attendance 
before the registering officer of all the persons whose appearance is necessary 
to admit of the registration of any document. In section 32 the words ‘ in. 
eluding a Presidency town’ have been omitted so as to render it possible for 
auy Local Government to amalgamate in the Mofussil a Registry and a Sub- 
Registry Office. The new Act makes it optional with the parties interested 
to present a will or authority to adopt for registration at the office either of 
a Registrar or a Sub-Registrar, but restricts the presentation of sealed covers 
for deposit to Registrars only. As many documents are presented to a re¬ 
gistering officer which are either not admitted to registration or are only ad¬ 
mitted after more or less delay, the Act substitutes the date of admission 
to registration, for the date of presentation, as better adapted for the regula¬ 
tion of the order in which doeumsuts should be copied into or tiled in the 
appropriate register. 

As regards the procedure on the deposit of wills, ihe new Act provides, with 
reference to the case of Nar/ivdas. 3 Bom. H. C. Rep. 135, decided by the pre¬ 
sent Chief Justice of the High Court at Bombay, that nothing in the Registra¬ 
tion Act shall affect the power of any Court by order te compel the production 
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of awill for the purposes of probate. Whenever any such older is made, the 
BegSftrer will copy the will in hie book No'. 4, end make a note on such oopy 
that the original has been removed in pursuance of the order. " Section 84, as 
to the procedure when a Registrar refuses to register or to direct registration, 
has been made clearer. The Court has been expressly empowered to summon 
witnesses and compel them to give evidence ; and the discretion reposed in it 
as to directing registration has been limited in accordance with the views of 
Sir Adam Bittlestou (4 Mad. H. C. Hep.97). Appeals from orders under this 
seotion have been expressly precluded (8 Bom. H. C. Hep. A. C. J. 104). Last* 
ly, the sections relating to penalties have been placed in a separate part, and the 
wording of the Act has been carefully settled with reference to all the reported 
decisions of the High Courts on Acts XVI. of 1864 and XX. of 1865. 

Act IX. o/" 1871 for the Limitation of Suits and for other purposes. 

Though the Limitation Act (XIV. of 1859) had not been in force for eight 
years, its twenty-four sections have given rise to more than a thousaud report- 
ed cases, of which many are inconsistent and some directly conflicting. The 
time, therefore, appeared to have arrived for attempting to redraw and re¬ 
arrange the Act so as to render the law on so important a subject certain, simple, 
and easily ascertainable. The present Act is arranged on the following prin¬ 
ciple. In determining whether a given suit is barred by limitation, three 
matters, and three only, need, as’a rule, be considered. These are, first, 
the class to which the suit belongs ; secondly, the period of limitation pres¬ 
cribed therefore, and, thirdly, the time when that period begins to run. Most 
of the difficulties which arise in applying the Liw.tation Act are caused by 
the third of these considerations. The framers of Act XIV., it is true, had in 
some cases expressly fixed the time at which the period of limitation shall be 
taken to commence. But as to suits for wages, hire, the price of goods sold by 
retail, and damages for several kinds of wrong, and as to tne other innumerable 
suits for which no period is specially provided, they contented themselves with 
declaring that the period runs “ from the time the cause'of action arose.” To 
say when a cause of action arises is sometimes difficult, and the great feature 
of the present measure is its attempt to preclude this difficulty. The bulk of 
the Act accord,ugly consists of a schedule of the commonest suits, shewing, in 
the case of each, (1) the period of limitation applicable thereto, and (2) the 
time when that period begins to run. Easy access to tbe contents of this 
schedule is given by a copious alphabetical index. The Act also repeals and 
re enacts the limitation-rules as to suits under Acts in force throughout Bri¬ 
tish India, as well as the provisions contained in the Code of Civil Procedure 
as to'the time within which appeals and certain applications to Courts must 
he presented and made. Tbe Act provides (Schedule II., No 121,) for appli¬ 
cations for the execution of decrees of Mofussil Courts within the local 1 limits 
of the ordinary original civil jurisdiction of the High Courts. This will supply 
an omission in the law which has lately been pointed out by the High Court of 
Madras (5 Mad. H. C. Rep. 219). The Act does not apply to suits under the 
Divorce Act, to suits under Madras Bqgulation VI. of 1881, relating to heredi¬ 
tary offices, or to suits instituted before the I st April 1873, In other respects 
the new Act will come into force on the 1st July 1871. 

To the Act are appended two Schedules. The first comprises all the enact¬ 
ments relating to limitation and extending to British India which have not 
hitherto been expressly repealed. Of these, the first mentioned, 21 Jae., c. 16, 
was held in The East India Co. v. Paul (7 Moo. P. C. C. 85) to extend to 
Indie. Act XIV. of 1859 is of course repealed, with the exception of one seotion 
(15) whose proper place is in the Code of Civil Procedure. The first division 
of the second Schedule is divided into ten parts corresponding with the 
periods of limitation prescribed for tbe suits to which the Act applies. Part 
II. provides a period of ninety days for all suits for acts done in pursu¬ 
ance of enactments' in force in British Iudia. Part V. provides a period of 
two yeararfor suits for all wrongs independent of contract. Part VI. fixes* 
period of three years for suits ou contracts not in writing registered. Where the 
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contract ii is writing and registered the period will (nnder Part VII) he six 
years. So in the case oi all auiu for whioh no period of limitation is specially 
provided. As before the passing of this Act there was nowhere iu British 
India any special provision limiting public otaims bv Government, the lass 
clause of part X. fixes, in aeeordancewnh Bengal Kegulatienll, of 1805, section 
2, a period of sixty years for suite in the name of the Secretary of State m 
Connell. In the oase of suite for money leut uuder an agreement that it 
shall be pa>able ou demand (No. 58), tuue will run from the date of the de¬ 
mand. A like provision hat been made in the case of suite ou bills end 
notes payable on demand (No, 72). This, though contrary to English 
law, is in accordance with Austin (Ledui es on Jurisprudence, 3rd ed. i. 485— 
6) and a recent judgment of the Bengal High Court (8 beug. 160 ) 

Act X. of 1871 to consolidate and amend the laws relating to the Ex¬ 
cise Revenue in Northern India , British Burma and Coorg. 

Before the passing of this Act, the law ielating to the Exoiee revenne 
in Northern Inlta was contained in four Acte, XXI. of 1856. XXlll of 
I860, X of 1864 and XXVlll. of 1864. in British Burma the law was 
in the form of executive rules to which Act XXL1J. of 1858 gave a tem¬ 
porary validity. The primary object of tine Aot is to substitute one en¬ 
actment for all tbes6 Acta and Buies. 'Ihe law has been re-airanged, and 
tbe wording hete and there improved; and the following changes have 
bteu made in its substance. Persons taking out licenses for the whole* 
sale vend of spirits will pay such sum as tbe Chief lieienue Autnomy 
from time to tune piescnbes. lti Biitish Burma it seems desirable to continue 
the present practice of charging a heavy fee for licensing distilleries worked 
according to the English method. That province therefore, is excluded 
fiom tbe operation of section 21. Section 23 provides for the levy of duties 
on spiuts matiufactuied m diat.lleries established by the Collector. Fees for 
special licensee to sell unf< rmented tart will be fixed from time to time 
by the Chief Revenue Authority 'ihe Act provides for the issue of special 
warrants authorising searches of houses, &c., between sunset and sunrise ou 
any particular dsj. Every such variant will cease to be in foroe at sunrise on 
the following day. Seotion 66 declares that horse-dealers travelling with strings 
of horses from beyond the limits of British India may have, tor each horse, 
ten tolas weight of opium. The Aet legalised the levy of Excise duties m 
Oude, and indemnifies all Excise officers. The Act does not extend to the 
Lower Provinces of Bengal; and the power of the local legislature to deal 
from time to time with the details of the Abkari law will thus remain unim¬ 
paired. 

Act XI. 0/1871 to abolish the Financial Commissions!ship of Oude. 

The subject of this Aot is to abolish the Financial Commissionerehip of Oude, 
and to enable the Goveinmeut of India to transfer to the Court of the Jud oial 
or any other Commissioner in that Province tbe appeals now pending in 
the Court of the Financial Commissioner. The Act is a temporary measure, 
peudiug th * enactment of an Oude Civil Courts’ Aot. 

Act XII of 1871 for imposing duties on Income. 

The Income Tax A ot XV1. of 1870 imposed a duty of 3J per oent. on all ins 
comes of rupees 500 and upwards. The preseut Aot imposes a duty oi only 
1-1/24 per ceut. (or two pies in the rupee) and atfeote no iuoome lees than rupees 
750. Besides these two important changes, the Aot introduces several minor 
modifications of the existiug law. In beoiiou 6, the woid * plying’ has been 
substituted for. * trading, 1 so as to preolude a question which ha* been 
ratssd under the present law. The Collector is empoweied (section 13), in 
proper cases, to require officers of companies to attend aud produce acoouuts. 
The duty on mteiest ou Goveinmeut Securities will he ueduotedet the piaoe 
where the luterest is psid (sections 15, 16.) No such deduotiou will be made 
when the owner’s amount of iuoome annually, including such interest, is less 
than 750 rupees. Owners <>f lauds aud houses ocoupymg them are expressly 
made chargeable (seotiou 32) in respect of nine tenths of their auuual rack* 
Vet. XVI., Past 1. 0 
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vent value. The Collector will be bound to serve the notioe requiting re- 
turns only where the income n rupees 4 000, or upwards (section 23). 

Every persons served with such notices will be" required to leturu his income 
during the year end ng on the day of the jear next before the year of assess* 
snent on which the a^sesaee’s accounts have been usually made up, or on the 
81st Maroh piecedmg the year of assessment, and to state the period during 
which such income actually seemed The asseesmeuts will be made (section 27) 
oil an aveiage of the income for such three yeais, and the average will be com¬ 
puted upon the penod dining which the u come actually accrued Payment 
may be nude hencefoi ward (i-eotion 37) in. two, instead of four, instalments 
All suiiib due under the Act will be recoverable either as if tl ey weie aueais 
of laud revenue (section 39) oi m mauin r piov ided i y the (. ode of Civil Pro¬ 
cedure {oi the enforcement of a dtcieeof money Power la given (section 4tl) 
to amend the assessment when the person aamssed shows that his income has 
diminished, or gives up business, ot dte“, oi becomes insolvent. 'J he Act ex- 
plied on 31st Match 1872 

Act XIII. oj 1S71 to amend the law t elating to Customs Duties. 

Ihe primary object of this Act is to consolidate the nine Acts in which the 
law relating to the customs duttes leviable on goods (including silt and opium) 
imported or expoited by sea is now inconveniently contained At the same 
time the following amendments have been made in the substance of the law. 
A stotion (3) has heeu ioti< duced lo provide for the Case of goods of which a 
pait or ingredient is liable to duty Ibis provision is taken ftoin 23 & 24 
Vic, o 110 Section 4 declaies that no opium shall he expoited trom lintisn 
In iia uule s it be coveted by a pass Sect on 8 provides for the levy of duties 
on goods crossing the fiontiers of the foreign Luropean Settlements situate on 
the coaBtsof the (’residencies of Madias and I omhay 

Act XIV. of 1871 jot thefuither amendment oj the Consolidated 
Customs Act 

The object of th s Act is to make three amendments in the Consolidated 
Customs Act, VI of 1803. Section 23 of that Act authotiBes the Government 
of India to prohibit the exuortation or importation of any particular class 
oi goods 1 o prevent a doubt wh ch has been raised as to the extent of the 
power thus conferied, sect on 1 of the present Act declvres that this power 
authonses the prohibition of exportation or importation ‘by sea or by land, or 
both by sea and by tan l ’ Section 2 provides that, when goods are waiehoused, 
a warrant shall le deliveied to the person lodging the goods, and that such 
warrant shall he trinsfei vide by endorsement J his is now the law as regaids 
the Bengal Bonded Walehouse. The change hat been suggested by the Govern¬ 
ment of Bombay. Section 3 provides that, goods on board a boat in excess 
of the boat note or pa«8 shill be confiscated 

Act X V. of 1871 to teheve jiom incumbrances the Estates of 
ThaLoois in JUoach 

Five out of the six Thakoors of Broach are heavily' indebted, and the object 
of this Act which has been prepared it the d s re of the Bombay Government, 
is to privide means for lelievmg them from then liabilities. The Aot lain 
substance the same as the measure passed in 1863 by the Bombay Legislature 
for the relief of the Abmedabad lalookdars In form it closely resembles the 
Oude Talookdars’ Act (XXiV. of 1870) The opportunity has been taken of 
confirming the Xhmedabad Act so fai as at purports to affect the High Court 
of Bombay. 

Act XVI. of 1871 lo provide for the Survey of Steam Vessels 
plying within Biitish Buima. 

The primary object of this Aot, which was framed at the desiie of the 
Chief Commisetoner, is to provide for the survey of steamers in Bsngoou and 
other ports in British Burma. The Act substantially agrees with the Bengal 
■Act* V. of 1862 and I of 1868, uuder which suiveys are made in the lort 
of Calffitka. Provision is also made for investigating the oause of explosions, 
lot •xamiutng engineers, and for giving them certificates. 
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Act XVII. of 1871 to provide for the levy of rates on land in 

Oude. 

The Resolution of the Government of India, in the Financial Department, 
dated the 14th Deoember 1870, confers upon Local Governments additional 
responsibilities for the administration of certain departments of the public 
service, especially connected with looal and provincial reqmremen s It is 
proposed largely to reduce the amount which the Imperial Government has 
hitherto levied from the public by direct taxation and it lias become necessary 
to diminish, to a small extent, the grants hitherto made from ihe imperial 
revenues for expenditure on local and provincial purposes. In Oude. many 
works of local public improvement are urgently tequired. but the funds already 
at the disposal of the Goverumeut of the l rovince aie insufficient, and, for the 
reasons just stated, no further assignment from the imperial revenues-eau, 
under existing circumstances, be made. To supplement these funds, it is pro¬ 
posed ttf impo.-e a small additional rate on the l»nd. This rate will be iden¬ 
tical iu its nature with the cesses for roads, schools and other local purposes 
which have long been levied, and with which the people have been familiar 
since the establishment of the llntish Government in Oude. The Act im¬ 
poses on all land in Oude which has been assessed to the laud-revenue, or 
assigned to mualidars and others, a r ite not exceeding one and a quarter per 
cent, on the annual value of the land. The rate will be payable by the land¬ 
holder, but where there are co-sharers, under proprietors; or tenants with 
rights of occupancy, who intercept a portion of the annual value of the laud, 
he will be entitled to recover from such persons a proportionate share in the 
rate. 

List of Business before the Council of the Governor General for 

the purpose of making Laws and Regulations on the 1st 

April, 1871. 

1. For securing certain grants of immoveable property made 
by the State. Introduced by Sir B. Frere on 29th January 
1862, analogous to English Acts passed in cases of Dukes of 
Marlborough and Wellington. The N. W. Provinces desire 
legislation to secure, against the claims of creditors, grants 
made in reward of public services. 

2. For consolidating and amending the laws relating to the 
Procedure of the Courts of Civil Judicature in British India. 
Introduced on lllh November 1864- Republished on 28lh 
April 186-5. To stand over. Secretary of State for India 
would amend Act VIII. of 1859 as occasion requires, and 
defer consolidation. 

3. To amend Act No. XVIII. of 1854 (relating to Railways 
in India. Introduced on 12th January 1866, and referred to a 
Select Committee consisting at the above dale of his Honour 
the Lieutenant Governor, and Messrs. Stephen, Chapman 
and Cockerell. Republished on 2nd November 1867. 

4. To consolidate and amend the law relating to Mer¬ 
chant Ships, Seamen and Passengers by'Sea, Iutrodncedtth 14th 
December 1866, and referred to a Select Committee now 
consisting (on above date) of Messrs. Stephen and Cockerell. Re¬ 
published on 16th March 1867. To stand over till Parliament has 
amended the Imperial Statutes relative to Merchant Shipping. 

hi 
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5. To define and amend the law relating to Contracts, Sale 
of Moveables, Indemnity and Guarantee, Bailment, Agency and 
Partnership. Introduced on 6th December 1867, and referred to 
a Select Committee now consisting (on above date) of Mr. Stra- 
cbey, Sir R. Temple and Messrs. Stephen, Chapman, Bullen 
Smith, Cockerell, Inglis and Robinson. This accompanies the 
second Report of the Indian Law Commissioners. Preliminary 
Report presented 11th April 1868. Mr. Stephen in charge. - 
Recommitted 2-tth February 1871. 

6. To defiue and amend the law relating to Promissory 
Notes, Bills of Exchange and Cheques. Introduced on 6th 
December 1867, and referred to a Select Committee now consist¬ 
ing of Mr. Stracliey, Sir It. Temple and Messrs. Stephen, Bul- 
leu Smith and Cockerell. This accompanies the third Report 
of the Indian I.aw Commissioners. Mr. Stephen in charge. 

7. For the suppression of Frauds in the Cotton Trade, in¬ 
troduced on 20lh December 1867, and referred to a Select Com¬ 
mittee now consisting of Mr. Stracliey, Sir It. Temple and 
Messrs. Stephen and Cockerell. Republished ou 2&th January 
1868. 

8. To legalize marriages between certain Natives of India 
not professing the Christian Religion. Introduced on 10th 
September 1868, and, on 27th November 1868. Referred to a 
Select Committee now consisting of Messrs. Stephen and 
Cockerell. Published on 12th September 1868. Referred to 
Local Governments for opinion. Report presented 27th Match 
1871. Republished on 1st April 1871. 

9. To defiue and amend the Law of Evidence. Introduced on 
28th October 1868, and, on 4th December 1868. Referred to a 
Select Committee now consisting of Messrs. Stracliey, Stephen, 
Chapman, Cockerell, Inglis apd Robinson. Published on 31st 
October 1868. This accompanies the 6th Report of the Indian 
Law Commissioners. Mr. Stephen in charge. Report presented 
31st March 1871. 

10. To facilitate ’the improvement of land in the North- 
Western Provinces. Introduced on 28tli October 1868, and, on 
4th January 1869. Referred to a Select Committee now consist¬ 
ing of Mr. Strachey, Sir R. Temple and Messrs. Stephen and 
Cockerell. Published on 31st October 1868. Mr. Strachey in 
charge. 

11. For imposing a trans-shipment fee on opium. Introduced 
on 6th March 1869, and, on 11th March 1869. Referred to a 
Select Committee now consisting of Sir R. Temple and Mr. 
Stephe Sir R. Temple in charge. 

12. „To regulate the construction and maintenance of Public 
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Works for Irrigation, Navigation and Drainage. Introduced oa 
21st January 1870, and, on 18th February 1870, referred to a 
Select Committee consisting of Mr. Stracliey, Sir R. Temple and 
Messrs. Stephen, Chapman, Cockerell, Inglis and ltobinson. 
Preliminary Report presented 5th April 1870. Bill sent to 
Local Governments for opinion. 

13. To consolidate and amend the law relating to the local 
extent of the General Regulations and Acts and to the local limits 
of the jurisdictions of the High Courts and the Chief Controlling 
Revenue Authorities Introduced on 25tli March 1870, and 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Messrs. Stracliey, 
Stephen, Chapman, Cockerell, Inglis and Robinson. Mr. Cocke¬ 
rell in charge. 

14. To consolidate and amend the laws relating to Distiict 
Moonsiffs iu the Madras Presidency. Introduced on 28th June 
1870, and referred to a Select Committee consisting of Messrs. 
Stephen, Ellis, Cockerell and Robinson, published on 9th July 
3870. Mr. Cockerell in charge. -The Committee has conver¬ 
ted this Bill into a measure dealing with all the Subordinate 
Civil Courts in the Madras Presidency and sent it to Madias 
for consideration. 

15. P’or repealing ceitain enactments of the Bengal Code. 
Introduced on 2nd August 1870, and refeired to a Select Com¬ 
mittee consisting of Messrs. Strachev, Stephen, Chapman, Cocke¬ 
rell and Inglis. Published on 6th August 1870. Mr. Cocke¬ 
rell in charge. Bill sent to Local Govei nments for considera¬ 
tion. 

16. To amend the law relating to insolvency. Intioduced on 
18th November 1870, and referred to a Select Committee con¬ 
sisting of Messrs. Stephen, Chapman, Bullen Smith, Cockerell, 
Inglis and Robinson. Published 22nd October 1870 under rule 
19. Mr. Stephen in charge. 

17. To repeal the law relating to the General Funds of the 
Courts of Small Causes in the Presidency Towns. Introduced on 
2nd December 1870. Sir R. Temple in charge. Stands over. 

18. To provide for the registration of Criminal tribes and eun¬ 
uchs. Introduced on 2nd December 1870, and referred to a Sel¬ 
ect Committee consisting of Messrs. Stephen, Chapman, Cocke ■ 
rell, Inglis and Robinson. Mr. Stephen in charge. 

19. To authorize the extension of the Chowkeedary Act to 
places where there is no Jemadar of Police. Introduced on 2nd 
December 1S70; and referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of Messrs. Stephen, Chapman, Cockerell and Inglis. See Home 
Department No. 652, dated 21st September 1870. Mr. Chap¬ 
man in charge. 
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20. for regulating the procedure of the Courts of Criminal 
Judicature not established by Royal Charter. Introduced on 9th 
December 1870, and referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of Messrs. Strachey, Stephen, Chapman, Cockerell, Inglis ana 
Robinson. Mr. Stephen in charge 

21. To consolidate the law relating to the manufacture, im¬ 
portation, and sale of Arms and Ammunition, and the right to 
keep and use the same. Introduced on 30th December 1870, aud 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Messrs. Stephen, 
Chapman, Cockerell, Inglis and Robinson. Mr. Robinson in 
charge. 

22. To facilitate the construction of Works of public utility 
from Local and Municipal Funds. Introduced on 6th January 
1871, and referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. Stra¬ 
chey, Sir R. Temple and Messrs. Stephen, Chapman, Cockerell, 
Inglis and Robinson. Sent to Local Governments for opiuion. 

23. To consolidate and amend the law relating*to Pleaders 
and Mookhtears. Introduced on 13th January 1871. and referred 
to a Select Committee consisting of .Messrs. Stephen, Cockerell, 
Inglis aud Robinson. Mr. Stephen in charge. 

Ik. To consolidate and amend the law relating to Pensions. 
Introduced on 3rd March 1S71, and referred to a Select Commit¬ 
tee consisting of Messrs. Stephen, Ellis, Chapman, Cockerell, 
Iuglis and Robinson. Mr. Cockerell in charge. 

25. To consolidate aud amend the law relating to advances 
of money by the Government for the improvement of land. Intro¬ 
duced on 10th March 1871, aud referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of Messrs. Strachey, Stephen, Ellis, Chapman, Cocke¬ 
rell, Inglis and Robinson. Mr. Strachey in charge. 

26. For imposing a duty on certain trades aud dealings 
in the North-Western Provinces and Oude. Introduced on 17th 
March 1871, and referred to a Select Committee consisting of 
Messrs. Strachey, Stephen, Ellis, Bulieu Smith, Cockerell, Inglis 
and Robinson. Mr. Inglis in charge. Published uuder Rule 19. 
Report presented 31st March 1871. 

27. For the levy on laud of rate* to be applied to provincial 
local purposes in the North-Western Provinces. Introduced on 
17th Maich 1871, and referred to a Select Committee consisting 
of Messrs. Strachey, Stephen, Ellis, Cockerell, Iuglis and Robiu- 
son. Mr. Inglis in charge. Published uuder Rule 19. Report 
presented 31st March 1871. 

28. To amend the Railway Act. Introduced on 31st March 
1871, and. referred to a Select Committee consisting of Messrs. 
Strachey, Stephen and Cockerell. 

29. ^ To consolidate and amend the law relating to marriage. 
Leave given, lGtb August 1870. Mr. - Stephen it charge. 
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30. To consolidate and amend tlie law relating to Sea Cus¬ 
toms. Leave giveu, 16th August 1870. In type. SirR. 
Temple in charge. 

31. To amend the kw relating to Courts of Session. Leave 
given, 3rd March 1871. Mr. Stephen in charge. 

32. To repeal Act No. V. of 184)1 (for the greater uniformity 
of the process upon trials fur State Offences, and the amend¬ 
ment of such process in certain cases). Leave given, 10th 
Maich 1871. Nothing done. Mr Stephen in charge. 

33. To provide for the levy of local rates m the Punjab. 
Leave given, 10th March 1871. Nothing done. Mr. Ellis m 
chaige. 

34). To bring the Deliia Doon within the operation of the 
General Regulations and Acts. Leave given, 27th March 1871. 
Nothing done. Mr. Stephen in charge. 

35. To make better piovision for the admiuistiation of Ca¬ 
milla! Justice m connection with Railways constiucted in Native 
States, 26th September 18(14', to be taken up with Nos. 37 and 
43. 

36. 'To constitute Courts for the relief of Insolvent Debtors 
in the Towns of Rangoon, Moultuein and Akvab in Biiti&h 
Burma, 2.5th November 1803 ; thk will be merged in No 16. 

37. To provide for the administration ofjustice in Territory 
ceded to Her Majesty for the construction and maintenance of 
Railways or foi other purposes, bill drafted, to be taken up 
with No. 35. 

38. To i epeal Regulation IV. of 1808 (for the appointment and 
administration of the office of Kauungo in the ceded and con¬ 
quered Provinces, aud in the Province of Benares) Bill drawn ; 
this will be meiged in No. 15. 

39. To make provision foi the enforcement of the right of 
copyright of authois in India in works of the Fine Aits, and for 
preventing frauds in the production and sale of such woiks. Bill 
drawn. 

40. To provide for the registration of Trade-marks. Nothing 
done. 

41. To amend Act No. X. of 1869 (to amend the law relating 
to the recovery of rent in the Presidency of Fort William in 
Bengal) and Act No. XIV. of 1863. Act X. of 1859 has already 
been amended by Acts LIII. of 1860 and XIV. of 1863. A 
Bill eudorsed by Sir W. Muir has been punted. 

42. To extend the jurisdiction and amend the practice of 
the Small Cause Courts in the Presidency Towns, Bill drafted by 
Assistant Secretary to Government of Bengal, Legislative De¬ 
partment. 
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4-8. To provide for the punishment of offences committed by 
Railway employes and other British subjects in allied States. 
Nothing done. See No. 36. 

44. To authorize the transfer of Europeans and Eurasians 
under arrest for debt, or pending a criminal charge, from a dis¬ 
trict in which there is no fitting jail accommodation. Nothing 
done. Proceedings, Home Department, 25th August 1863. 

45. To provide a permanent Sheriff for the Towns of Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras and Bombay. In type. To staud over. 

46. To define and amend the law relating to Treasure Trove. 
Nothing done, see Regulation V. of 1817 (Bengal), and Regu¬ 
lation XI. of 1832 (Madras). See, too, Act XII. of 1838. As to 
the Hiudoo Law, see Ydjnaualkya II. 34,35, Vyavahdra Mayu- 
Jcha, Cap VII., sec. 10, and Ddyabhaga, Cap. VI., sec., 1, § 37 
note, as to the Mahomedau law, liedaya, Book I., Cap. 5, 
and Book XI. 

47. To provide for the compulsory registration*of partner¬ 
ships. Nothing done. Mr. Stouart Gladstone having reported 
against the proposed legislation. 

48. To amend Act No.VII, of 1865 (to give effect to rules for 
the management and preservation of Government Forests). Bill 
drawn by the Inspector General of Forests. 

49. To amend the law relating to Military Cantonments. 
Bill drawn by Colonel Lumsden and Mr. Ricketts Mr. Coc¬ 
kerell in charge. 

50. To amend the law relating to Friendly, Industrial and 
Charitable Societies. Nothing done. 

51. To provide for the safe custody of criminal lunatics in 
the Presidency Towns. See Home Department No. 1939, 
dated 29th October 1870. 

52. To consolidate and amend the law relating to alluvion 
and diluvion. Mr. Cockerell in charge, see Inspector General 
of Forests, No. 267, dated 1st November 1870. 

Mr. FitzJames Stephen, Law Member of the Council, left 
India finally a few days after the above date, in April, having 
accomplished legal work perhaps the gieatest iu amount, and 
the most complete and compact in kiud that ever was done 
by any one man in the history of India. In a Minute of 
marvellous power on Indian Law the hon. and learned gentleman 
said : —“ I should say, upon the whole, that the administration of 
justice in India requires careful and constant supervision, and 
that the danger to which it is most subject is intricacy and 
technicality ; but that, on the other hand, it is carefully and 
systematically constructed and superintended ; that it has im¬ 
proved ttfid is in the course of improvement; that it is worked 
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with a degree of rigour, perseverance, and care, which it is difficult 
to over-praise; that in several important respects, it contrasts, 
most favourably with the administration of justice in England 
and that, if its short-comings are remedied in a gradual muuner, 
but on a systematic plan, and with a defiuite object in view 
it is almost impossible to over-estimate the moral and general 
effect which it will ultimately produce upon the people at large, 
although its advantages must always be greatly diminished by 
difficulties altogether inseparable from our position in Iudia.” 
Mr. Stephen made a full acknowledgment of his indebtedness to 
several of his colleagues in the council. The,exertions of Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham bad been unflagging from first to last of Mr. Stephen's 
work in India. Mr. Whitley Stokes and Mr. Cockerell assisted 
materially in the consolidation of the law, and the Lieutenant 
Governor of Bengal, Mr. Inglis, Mr. Chapman, and Mr. Robinson 
assisted in the re-arrangement of the Code of Criminal Pro* 
ceduro. Mr. Bullen Smith, also, gave the bon. and learned gen¬ 
tleman material help with the Contract La\y. In fact, the hou. 
and learned gentleman had drawn from all parts of the country 
the information and assistance he needed. In all Mr. Stephen’s 
speeches there was an evidence of a full and complete grasp of the 
subject; a grasp not usually obtained without passing over the 
minute details of the questions involved, and when the discussion 
arose on his measures it was seen that Mr. Stephen had gone to the 
bottom of them, that he was able to deal with Indian facts, ren¬ 
dered more abstruse by the use of Indian names, and above all 
put of any amount of jargon, legal, departmental, social, and 
otherwise, he always managed to extract the kernel. The Law of 
India was a complete wilderness when Mr. Stephen’s work began. 
A large number of very earnest and indefatigable law re¬ 
formers had however preceded him ; much indispensable prelimin¬ 
ary work had been accomplished; much prejudice and ignorance 
had been overcome. Mr. Stokes, with the zeal and energy of au 
enthusiast, had compiled an exhaustive index of the whole sta¬ 
tutory law, and Mr. Maine’s brilliant and incisive eloquence 
had disposed of the old-fashioned objection to all legal reform. 
The foundations, in fact, had been well and securely laid. 
Mr. Stephen’s merit is to have built upou them with courage 
energy and success. If he had come to India five years earlier^ 
in all probability he would have been unable to treat the subject 
as a whole, but if nine out of ten of the ablest lawyers had come 
when he came they would have been equally unable to treat 
it on the broad and statesmanlike principles on which it now 
rpsts. 


Tot. XVI., Pam i. 
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Mr. SUpken’t Work 


Mr. Stephen’s work may be treated undeT three heads, I.—- 
The Consolidation and Re-enactment in a convenient form of 
Existing Laws, and the abrogation of all obsolete matter. This 

P ortion of the work has been completed, and what it means will 
e easily seen by looking at the following statement of mea* 
Bares passed. 


Number and Subject of Act. 
SS of 1870 Coinage repmli 
SO ,, Prisons 

1 of 1871 Cattle Trespass 
S „ Paper Currency 


4 „ Coroners 

# „ Prisoners ... 

8 „ Bengal Civil Oomts 

7 „ emigration ... 

8 „ Segistratfon ... ... 

10 „ Excise 

11 „ Customs ... ... 

SI „ Pensions ... 

SO „ Ijand Improvement 

31 „ Bepeal of Obsolete Begulations 

IS „ Oude CourtB Act ... ... 


Acte and Regulation* thereby Repealed. 

• _ - ... - ... “ ... • 

.,. ... ... •• ? 

•" •' " . 4 

. ... ... ••• ; 

. ... ••• riw 

.5 

t ess • •• “ 

. . £ 
tt ,, ... ... 7 

... ,et sis esc . • 18 

• sc M< M* ••• 

.. 63 

.10 


16 Acts replace ... ... .. ... ... ...163 

Besides these, the repeal of Act XIV. of 1870 abrogates the 
whole or part of 17 Acts and 188 Regulations. It will be 
seen that this is not anything like a multiplication of laws, 
hut a wonderful simplification of them—a digest of immense ma¬ 
terial into very small compass, and a great boon conferred both 
upon pleaders and the pubiic. Two other Acts, the Punjab 
Rand Revenue Bill, (38 of 1871) and the Punjab Laws Bill have 
reduced to certainty a mass of regulations, rules, orders and 
unascertained laws of various kinds which were scattered over 
many volumes, and are now contained in two Acts of moderate 
dimensions. Besides these Acts the following Bills have been 
drawn up and introduced into the Council. 

I. —The Land Revenue Bill (North-Western Provinces.) 
This will consolidate forty-one Acts and Regulations. 

3X—The Local Extent Bill. This will consolidate into sixteen 
sections and one schedule, seventy Acts and Regulations. 

III. —The Mortgage Procedure Bill. 

IV. —The Privy Councils A ppeal Bill, 

Y.—The Christian Marriage Bill. 

When these Bills have been passed, not more than thirty or 
forty Regulations, which for various reasons it was undesirable to 
repeal, will remain in force, and all tbe Statute Law upon each 
subjeot which has been legislated upon will be contained in a 
single Act. The next part of Mr. Stephen’s work was:— 

II. Codification, as distinguished from consolidation. That is, 
tbe reduction to express written rules of principles of law 
Which itjjad previously been'necessary to infer from illustrations 
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by decided cases; in short the redaction of Text Books to the 
form of Statutes. Of these the following were passed by Mr. 
Stephen. 

1. The New Limitation Act, Act IX. of 1871 founded on the 
existing law, but so drawn up as to dispose of perhaps 1,200 or 
1,500 judicial decisions. 

2. The Evidence Act, Aot I. of 1872 ; of this Mr. Stephen . 
said in his speech when the bill was passed. “ I assert that 
every principle applicable to the circumstances of British India 
which is contained in the 1598 royal 8vo. pages of Taylor on 
Evidence is contained in the 167 sections of tins bill.” 

3. The Indian Contract Act, which was originally drawn by 
the Indian Law Commissioners, but was a good deal remodelled 
by Mr. Stephen. It contains 267 sections, and Mr. Stephen did 
not hesitate to say that it is the equivalent of many cumbrous 
volumes of decided cases. 

4. The Code of Criminal Procedure which re-enacts the pre¬ 
sent Code, but rearranges it in such a manner as to be intelli¬ 
gible, which the present Code is not, and clears up innumera¬ 
ble doubts as to the meaning of the old Code. It also contains 
several substantial improvements; in particular it puts on a 
proper footing the European British Subject question, and de¬ 
fines the duty of troops in suppressing riots. It is also a Cri¬ 
minal Courts’ Act for the whole of India. 

III. The third and last part of Mr. Stephen's work re¬ 
mains:—Besides measures of consolidation and codification, 
various Laws have been passed in his time of a more or less 
political nature—and Acts in which he has had to take the prin¬ 
cipal part. The most important of them are: — 

27 of 1870 : The Act to amend the Penal Code by providing 
punishments for political offences, 

21 of 1870: The Hindoo Wills Act. There was a great 
controversy about one clause in this which forbad the creation 
of perpetuities, but the Bill was passed. 

27 of 1871: The Criminal Tribes Act. This disposed after 
much delay of a question long agitated in Upper India. 

3 of 1872 : The Native Marriage Act just passed. 

The Oaths Act which has also been passed. 

There was a great deal of important legislation besides, for 
which Mr. Stephen has been responsible as a member of the 
Government. The Income tax Act, the Acts for Local Cesses 
in«the North West Provinces and the Punjab, the Land Ac¬ 
quisition Act, and the Punjab Canal Act,—Acts, however, 
which originated, with Colonel Strachey. 

v I 
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MADRAS. 

The Council for mating Laws and Regulations during th# 
year passed tlie following Acts:— 

■Act I. o/"1870, to provide for the collection of tolls and license feet 
on camU, lines of navigation and ferries , and for the construction 
and improvement of lines of navigation within the Madras Presidency, 
received the assent of the Governor-General on the 12th Mag 1870. 

Act 1. of 1871, to amend Madras Act VI. of 1866 (An Act f&r 
repealing Madras Act V. of 1862, and for regulating the Bank of 
Ma Iras) ; to give validity to certain acts done by the Directors of the 
Bank of Madras; and to enable out-going Directors to be re elected, 
received th/e assent of the Governor-General on the 2th March 1871, 
and took efeet from the 21 st March 1871. 

Act II. of 1871, to declare the meaning of clause 4. Section II. of 
Madras Aot VIII. of 1865, received the assent of the Governor-Gene¬ 
ral on the \%th March 1871. 

Act III. of 1871, to make letter provision for the conservancy and 
improvement of towns in the Presidency of Fort Saint George, for the 
diffusion of education therein, and for other objects of public utility 
calculated to promote the health, comfort , or convenience of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the said towns , received the assent of the Governor-General on 
the 28 th March 1871. 

Act IV. of 1871, to provide funds for expenditure on objects of local 
public utility and improvement, and to constitute local boards for the 
due administration of such funds , received the assent of the Governor- 
General on the 28 th March 1871. 

Act V. of 1871, to amend Madras Act IX. of 1867 (the Madras 
Municipal Act of 1867 ), received the assent of the Governor General 
on the 1st April 1871, and took effect on the same date. 

The following Bills which were passed by the Local Council 
Bare not yet been assented to by the Governor-General:— 

A Bill to amend Madras Act V. of 1863 to prevent damage to the 
Madras Pier ; to regulate the traffic; and to providefor the levying of 
tolls upon the same, and to provide for its extension to other piers; pas¬ 
ted by the Council on the 27 th January 1871. 

A Bill to enable the Government to levy a duty, by way of excise, on 
tall manufactured in such districts of the Presidency of Fort Saint 
George as the Government may think proper ; passed by the Council on 
the 27th January 1871. 

BOMBAY. 

The following Acts, applicable to the Judicial Administra¬ 
tion of the Bombay Presidency, were passed during the official* 
year 1870-71,—from 1st April 1870 to 31st March 1871, by 
the Governor General of India in Council 
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Act X. of 1870 for the acquisition of land for public purposes and 
for Companies. 

Act XL of 1870, to regulate the Weights aud Measures of British 
India. 

Act XII. of 1870, for the regulation of Native Passenger Ships, 
and of Steam Vessels intended to convey Passengers on Coast/mg 

Act XIIl of 1870, to apply the provisions of Acl No. XVIII. of 
1854 to Railways belonging to or worked by Government. 

Act XIV. of 1870, for repealing certain Enactments which have 
ceased to be in force or have become unnecessary. 

Act XV. of 1870 ,for the further amendment of Act No. XIX. o/1861. 

Act XVI. of 1870.— The Indian Income Tax Act. 

Act XVII. of 1870, to amend the Law relating to Customs Duties. 

Act XVIII. of 1870, to enable the Government of India to ex¬ 
empt Goods from Customs Duties. 

Act XX. of J 870, to correct two clerical errors in the Court Fees 
Act 1870. 

Act XXL of 1870, to regulate the Wills of Hindoos, Jains, Silchsj 
and Buddhists in the Louer Provinces of Bengal and in the Towns 
of Madras and Bombay. r 

Ael XXII. o/1870, to confirm certain laws affecting European Bri¬ 
tish Subjects. 

Act XXIII. of 1870. — The Indian Coinage Act , 1870. 

Act XXVII. of 1870, to amend the Indian Penal Code. 

Act I. 0/1871. —The Cattle Trespass Act, 1871. 

Act III. of 1871. — The Indian Paper Currency Act , 1871. 

Act IV. of 1871 .—The Coroners Act, 1871. 

Act V. of 1871, — The Prisoners Act, 1871. 

Act VII. of 1871.— The Indian Emigration Act. 

Act VIII. of 1871. — The Indian Registration Act , 1871. 

Act IX. of 1871. —The Indian Limitation Act. 

Act XII. of 1871. — The Indian Income Tax Act. 

Act XIII. of 1871. — The Indum Tariff Act, 1871. 

Act XIV. of 1871, for the further amendment of the Consolidated 
Customs Act. 

Act XV. o/1871, to relieve from encumbrances the Estates of Thd- 
Jcoore in Broach. 

BENGAL. 

The report of proceedings duiing the session 1869-70 of the 
Council of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal for ranking laws 
and regulations, was brought down in last } ear’s report to thd 
conclusion of the official year terminating on 31st March 1870. 
The Council continued to sit till 11th June 1870, and during the 
period which elapsed between the close of the official year and 
the adjournment of the Council, the following Acts were pass* 
*d:— 
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Act III. of 1870, to transfer certain pending suits to the civil courts .— 
Received the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor on the 21 at May 1870, 
and of the Governor-General on the 27 th idem. 

Act IV. of 1870, to consolidate and amend the law relating to (he 
court of wards within the provinces under the control of the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal.—Received (he assent of the Lieutenant-Governor 
on the 20 th Mag 1870, and of the Governor-General on the 17 th June 
1870. 

Act V. of 1870, to appoint commissioners for making improvements 
in (he port of Calcutta.—Received the assent of the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor on the 1 \th June 1870, and of the Governor-General on the 1 2(h 
August 1870. 

Act VI. of 1870, tc provide for the appointment, dismissal , and main¬ 
tenance of village chowkedars —Received the assent of the Lieutenant- 
Governor on the 16th June 1870, and of the Governor General on the 
28th September 1870. 

Act VII. of 1870, for improving the sanitary condition of the town of 
Dacca.—Received the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor on the lllh 
June 1870, and of the Governor-General on the 15 th November 1870. 

The council re-assembled on November 26th, 1870. Up to 
the end of 1870-71, the following Acts were passed :— 

Act I. of 1871, to amend the Village Chowkeedaree Act, 1870.— 
Received the assent of the Lieutenant Governor of the 7 th January 1871, 
and of the Governor-General on the 16 th idem. 

Act II. of 1871, to amend the procedure for the recovery of arrears 
of land revenue in respect of tenures not being estates.—Received the 
assent of the lieutenant Governor on the 7th January 1871, and of 
the Governor-General on the 16th idem. 

Act III. of 1871, to increase tht fees for the survey of steam vessels.— 
Received the assent of the Lieutenant-Governor on the 13t/i March 1871, 
and of the Governor-General on the 18th idem. 

During the session a Bill to provide for the better regulation 
of markets in Calcutta was introduced; it was referred to a select 
committee and the bill was passed, but up to the close of the 
official year the assent of the Governor-Qemeral had not been 
received. 

A Bill to provide for the recovery of land revenue and the mutation 
of names in Assam was introduced and referred to a select committee, 
which had not made its report at the close of the official year. 

A Bill for the construction of a bridge across the river Hooghly, bet¬ 
ween Howrah and Calcutta, was also introduced and referred to a select 
committee, which had not yet made its report. 

A Bill belter to provide for embankments and drainage was introduc¬ 
ed and referred to a select committee , which had not yet made its report. 

A Bill to facilitate the drainage and irrigation of districts in Bengal 
was introduced in December 1870, and was passed on 18th March 
187 l^with its operation restricted tothe Hooghly and Burdwan districts / 
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but the assent of the Governor-General had not been received up to the 
dose of the official year. 

A Bill to emend Act VI. 0 /I 868 (B. C.J, as regards the constitution 
of the corporation of the Justices of the Peace for the town of Calcutta, 
uas introduced on 25 th February and was passed on 25 th March 1871. 
The assent of the Governor-General had not been received at the close of 
the official year. 

A Bill to make better provision for the recovery of certain fines was 
introduced in January , and, in accordance with the recommendation 
contained in the select committee's report , was withdrawn on 25 th March 
1871. Leave had been obtained to bring in a Census Bill and a Local 
Bating Bill , but the Bill had not yet been introduced . 
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CHAPTER IV, 

REGISTRATION. 

MADRAS. 

Act XX. of 1866, which had been in force for five years, was 
superseded during the year by Act VIII. of 1871. 

The following table compares the different classes of instru¬ 
ments registered in Books I. and VI. during the last four years; 
the requisite data is not available for the year 1866-67:— 



1867-6S. 

1888-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

Boos I. 






Instruments of gift . . 

Instruments of sale of Bupees 100 and upwards... 
Instruments of sale under Rupees luo ... ... 

Mortgages .• ... 

Receipts and acquittances. 

Perpetual lenses ^.. 

Leases exceeding one year. 

Leases not exceeding oue year . 

Puttabs and muchilkahs . 

Awards of arbitrations ... ... . 

Other instruments ... ... .. 

072 
2(5 087 

iass* 

44,79* 

642 

4,1*4 

7M 

296 

6 

8,219 

953 

28.779 

10,781 

48,686 

492 

629 

7,073 

985 

275 

5 

9,183 

961 

81,165 

lt\803 

•3,267 

692 

902 

11.606 

1,414 

2.6 

0 

11,024 

419 
32,664 
12,076 
69.706 
681 
1,171 
17,422 
2,822 
200 

2 

9,203 


Total ... 

97.172 


121,965 

186,764 

Book VI. 






Bond. .. . 

Other document. . 

... 

8,741 

3,018 

8,429 

8,132 

8,806 

3,702 

9,599 

3,577 


Total ... 

11,769 

11,661 

12,008 

mi 


There was a great decrease this'year in the number of deeds 
of gift. Under the former Stamp Act a deed of gift was stamped 
as a conveyance, and in many cases a small stamp sufficed. The 
present Act prescribes a uniform stamp of rupees 16, and the 
Registrar of the Kistna District thinks that, with a view to 
evade this heavy duty, deeds of gifts are for a nominal considera¬ 
tion sometimes drawn up in the form of deeds of sale. The steady 
decrease in the registration of puttabs and muchilkahs is proba¬ 
bly owing to its being better understood that the registration of 
such documents is optional. There was a very large increase in 
the number of deeds of sale affecting immoveable property of less 
than rupees 100 in value, and a fair increase in deeds of sale of a 
higher value. A large proportion of these sales takes place in Tan- 
jore and Tinnevelly, but there are also a good number of them in 
Malabar, Madura, Coimbatore, Salem, and the Godavery. There 
was, as usual, a considerable increase in the number of mortgages, 
under which head there are more transactions in this Presidency 
than in any other. Of the 59,705 mortgages registered, no 
fewer than 11,380 belong to Tinnevelly, but there were also 
large transactions of this class in Tanjore, Malabar, and Madura, 
Perpetual leases are in this Presidency chiefly confined to the 
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Western Coast. Of tlie 1,171 registered this year, 718 were in 
South C&nara and 280 in Calicut The number of perpetual 
leases is, however, beginning to increase in the Tamil Districts, 
Tanjore showing fifty-four against twenty-five last year, and 
Coimbatore twenty against five. There is no class of instruments 

in which the increase of registration has been more rapid and 
steady than that of leases, both for periods exceeding one year 
arid for shorter periods. This year is no exception, the increase 
under the latter head being unprecedentedly large. Even, 
however, of these leases no fewer than 14,796 out of 19,744, or 
about three-fourths, belong to Malabar. After Malabar come 
Tanjore and Kurnool. The registration of leases in the other 
districts is still comparatively insignificant, especially in the 
Telugu Districts. In Ganjam, for instance, only one lease was 
registered. In Book VI. the only feature which calls for remark 
is a considerable increase iu the registration of bonds, which tad 
been previously declining. 

The following table shows the average value of the different 
classes of instruments registered.:— 



liook I. 

Deeds of gift ... ... ^ 

Deeds of sale of Rupees J 00 and up¬ 
wards 

Deeds of Rale less than Rupees 100... 
Total deeds of sale ... ... 

Perpetual leases ... 

Leases exceeding one year 

Leases mu exceeding Ime year 
Total leases 


Puttahs and znuchilkahs .. 


Mcntgagos 
Other instruments 

Book VI. 
Deeds of sale '... 

Bonds 

Miscellaneous ... 


Number. 

Aggregate 
Value iu Ru¬ 
pees. 

41!) 

277,301 

82,m 


12,07.-) 

073,330 

41,725) 

10.322,103 
Annual rent. 

1,171 

92.5*12 

17.122 

6,080.004 

2,322 

197.373 

20,91$ 

5.370,319 

Aggregate 

rent. 

200 

177,048 

Aggregate 

value. 

59.70f 

22.064,123 

9.7 SO 

G, iris,(US 

014 

418,128 

9,6 9! I 

4,897,840 

2,061) 

2,950,000 


A verage 
Value. 


Average 
Value in 
Bongal. 



In last year’s report the average cost of each registration was 
stated to be rupees 2-8-0. This amount was arrived at by divid¬ 
ing all the collections by the number of registrations; but, as the 
amounts included sums received in connexion with Memoranda 


of decrees, searches, copies and extracts, attestations of powers 
of attorney, attendances at private residences, and extra fees for 
special registration and other purposes, the average cost was 
made to appear much higher than it was in the other Presidencies. 
Ou the principle of dividing the ordinary fees by the registrations, 
the average cost of each registration was this year rupees 1-5-6, 
Vot,: xvi., i abt i, w 
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Bombay. 


The following table shows the number of compulsory and op-* 
tional registrations, and the per-centage of optioual to total regis- 
tration during the last five years :— _ 


EcgistratloBB. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

1868-70. 


la Beok 1. 

{CompulsoiT ... 

01 which \ 

t Optional 
la Book VI. 

89,229 

69*497 

97,172 

78,129 

107.740 

87,871 

121,953 

99,806 

m 754 
108,324 

19 732 
11,186 

19,013 

11,7.79 

CO 309 
11,361 

22J 19 
12,008 

27.230 

18,176 

Total optional ... 

30,928 

30,802 

81,9 JO 

34,157 

40,406 

Bate per eent. of do. ... 

30 

28 

27 

25 

27 


It will be soon that compulsory registration lias been steadily 
advancing, the number for the last year showing an iuereaso of 50. 
per cent, over the first year. Optional registration has also been 
progressive, except in the year 1807-68, but the inciease is only 
SO per cent, over the first year. The ratio of optional to total 
registration has consequently been a decreasing one till the pre¬ 
sent year, in which there was au unusual increase in the num¬ 
ber of instruments optionally registered. 

BOMBAY. 

The amount realised in the Bombay Presidency during 
the past year by the Registration of Memoranda of Decrees, 
was Its. 1&,264-12-0. The average fee for each desciip- 
tion of registration was Rs. 2-12-2^; and the average value- 
of the property affected was Rs. Cl7. 'J lie system in this Pre¬ 
sidency of charging a fixed nxiuimum fee of Its. 2-8-0, and so. 
much in addition according to the number of folios contrasts 
unfavourably with the ad valorem system in force in other parts 
of India. The total value of the property affected by Registration 
is stated to have been five crores and seventy-two lacs, or au 
increase of fifty-eight lacs over that given in the preceding year. 
It is interesting to notice the extent to which the Registra¬ 
tion of Wills has increased. Five wore deposited and n 
hundred and twenty-two registered during the year under re¬ 
port as compared with three deposited and ninety registered in 
the preceding year. Under the present law bub-Registrars 
are empowered to accept open wills for registration, and this 
alteration will no doubt lead to a still further increase. Only 
nine registered documents were declared invalid or forged by 
the Civil Courts under Section 41 of the late Act as compared 
with 40 documents of this character in the preceding year. 
Out of 179 Sub-Registrars’ Offices 116 were inspected by 
the Collectors and 123 by their Assistants and Deputies, leaving 
only 14 uninspected. In Sind 42 out of 50 Sub-Offices wero 
inspected by the Registrars. 
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In the number of Registrations there was a decrease to the 
extent • of about o per cent. ; the diminution is attributed to the 
generally depressed state of trade. The most remarkable dimi¬ 
nution was under the head of Special Registration. This 
is accounted for in a great measure by the alteration in the law 
made by the Court Fees Act, by which petitions to the Court 
are now stamped according to the full value of the property 
instead of, as formerly, to the extent of only one-fourth of such, 
value. A recent decision of the Calcutta High Court by which 
it was ruled that a Small Cause Court has no jurisdiction to pass 
a decree in a case of special registration has also had the effect 
of preventing persons to a great extent availing themselves of 
this mode of Registration. 

• There was a falling off to the extent of nearly Rs. 5,000 in the 
total receipts of the Department as compared with those of the 
preceding year. The subjoined table shows the collections 
under the various headings contrasted with those for 1809-70. 


Nature of Item. 

18C9-70. 

1870-71. 


Ineieaae. 


Decrease. 



Es. 

AH. 

p. 

lis. 

As, 

P. 

Its. Ab. 

P. 


P. 

Compulnory 

2,30.877 

7 

0 

2,28.585 

15 

0 




4,291 8 

0 

Optional ... 

10.4)70 


0 

10 71" 

u 

0 




252 15 

r 

Sristollaneous 

7.708 

13 

0 

8,474 

14 

0 

736 

1 

( 


Special 

Deposit of Wills and Autho- 

14,892 

8 

0 

12,162 

8 

B 




2,710 0 

El 

ritieH to adopt .. 
fipglKtmti.m of Wills ami 

15 

8 

0 

27 

0 

0 

n 

8 

( 
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0. 

0 

189 

4 

0 

8 

4 

( 




3-14 

Kl 

0 

388 

8 

E 

44 

8 

. 



Do Section 42 .. 

18,01)4 

12 

0 

19,2G4 

12 

c 

270 

ft 

1 



Penalties 

6 ,12ft 

1 ft 

0 

5,760 

15 

0 




3.19 It 

o 

Withdrawal of sealed rover.* 

80 

0 

0 

10 

O 

0 




ysiflRtWH 


Powers of Attorney—General 

874 

0 

0 

725 

0 

E 




149 0 

0 

Do. Special ... 

405 


0 

577 

0 

88 

172 

0 

D 

C/onmnssions. Sections 33, 35 ■ 












and 09 

105 

Kl 

KD 


0 

0 

65 

0 

0 



Visit*. Sections 8;1, ,‘)5 and Hi) 

5.090 

Fl 

0 

9,(H0 

0 

(» 

350 

0 

<• 



Searches and Inspections ... 

1,232 

0 

0 

1.5U4 

8 

0 

273 

8 

0 



Translations tiled 

Extra Fee for Registration 

210 

H 

0 

212 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 



. by Resistrur General. 












branch Registrar beueral, 
or District Registrar 

1,940 

7 

0 

2 ,0G2 

12 

0 

122 

5 

0 



Copying Fee credited to Go- 









vernment 

4,238 

4 

m 

5,264 

3 

0 

1 025 15 

0 



Other miscellaneous Receipts 

609 

n 

8 

378 

9 

9 


■ 


291 1 11 

Total 

Deduet Inoieaee 

3,05,535 

10 

8 

3,00,541 

7 

9 

3,060 

1 

B 

8.074 3 J3 
3,080 1 (t 

Net Decrease 


•• 


... 

- 


.... 

• 


4,994 2 

11 


f-ENGAL. 

The following is a statement of deeds registered in the 
Registration offices of the Province of Lower Reu (y nl during 
the year 1870-71° ' 
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Bengal 


Registration affecting 



ToUl ... 180 686 49,00: 270 47,360 61,708 1,69,063a 1,37,064 8 0 


Holt— The figures markeda In columns 8 and 16 include certain document* 
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immovable property. 


Optional. 


I? a 
gag 

£jr s 

O ® O 

Is# 

rp 

= ! 
tan 

E? 

13 

Acknowledgments of consi¬ 
deration on account of ditto 
(section 18, clause 2.) 

Leases for one year or less. So., 
(section 18, clause 3.) 

Awards (section 18, clause 4.) 

Miscellaneous registrations uu- 
der section 18, clause 7. 

- H 

11 

a 0 
<n S, 

It 

I! 

h 

*o 5* 

O 

•c » 

tb •* 

2 o 

Ordinary fees paid for the same. 

value of immovable property 
nsferred. 

10 

u 

12 

13 

14 

15 

i 

16 J 

17 








Rb. As. P. ! 

Rs. 

3 






2 

1 

0 

0 

62,04.214 

20 


16 


4 

253 

2 3 

873 

8 

0 

70.87.241 

8,310 

.3 

262 

. 


139 

8,72Krt 

4,869 

8 

0 

7fi.16.8ii3 

14,858 

5 

32 



239 

14,647a 

7,877 

0 

0 

7S.05 041 

129 


1 



43 

174« 

192 

8 

0 

8,93.7*28 

943 

i 

4 


2 

58 

1,008 

667 

0 

0 

18,24,264 

361 


20 


. 

10 

39 :'a 

220 

8 

0 

5,82.541 

332 


1 

.. . 

. 

5 

.338 

216 

8 

0 

4.89,7 45 

646 


21 

... 


2 « 

e% 

394 

0 

0 

4,01.519 

49 



.... 



49 

24 

8 

0 

2.34.493 

676 


14 

.... 


i» 

713a 

391 

8 

0 

8,82.140 

20*2 


16 



71 

291(1 

«i 

8 

0 

18.68.368 

279 


20 


2 

90 

414a 

551 

8 

0 

29.78.305 

7 GO 


6 



50 

815 

511 

0 

0 

16,79,809 

2*2 


7 



12 

27 i 

147 

S 

0 

2,59,Ov'8 

2,896 

28 

118 


6 

673. 

3,72:1a 

3,815 

8 

0 

2,32,« 6.579 

975 

,,, 

65 


1 

213 

1,254 

976 

8 

0 

22.53.856 

827 

2 

12 

.... 



841 

426 

8 

0 

4,72.1H 

2,837 


18 



1,442 

4,311a 

2,942 

8 

0 

21.12,5.-1 

64k 


41 

.... 


53 

739a 

485 

8 

0 

17,76,24 

567 


39 


. 

a 5 

631 

33S 

0 

0 

8.23,768 

539 




„ 

2 

5n 

271 

8 

0 

2.38.299 

1,605 


2 


3 

ne 

1,728a 

1,047 

8 

0 

8.86,3 •< 

073 

... 

85 


2 

51 

811 

510 

0 

0 

17.IU.W75 

1,400 

... 

17 

.... 


41 

1,518 

821 

0 

0 

7,99.531 

1,843 


1 

.... 

.. 

25 

1,372a 

715 

0 

0 

9.20.581 

744 

1 

22 



4 

772a 

389 

0 

0 

2,04.466 

1,241 


ii 



7 

1,251) 

671 

0 

0 

8,39.008 

33 



... 



34a 

17 

0 

0 

19,414 

7» 




„ 


87 

54 

0 

0 

2,86,75! 

5 




,, 


5 

2 

8 

0 

5,080 

3 



..... 



4 

3 

8 

0 

21.93! 

9 

. 



„ 


9 

4 

8 

0 

2,09,421 

2 



... 



2 

1 

0 

0 

4S,83i 


58 

46 



21 

216 

119 

0 

0 

6,77.86i 







15 

7 

8 

0 

21.637 


wlNM 

17 

... 


6 

32a 

168 

8 

0 

2,92.531 


wiiJflPTI 

96 

... 


22 

431 

Has 

El 

El 

7,07,001 



a 


i 

7 

26 

2* 

8 

0 

1,51,846 



12 

... 

,, 


69a 

86 

0 

0 

2,28.871 



8 


* 

it 

301 

167 

8 

» 

8,85,767 

44,843 

124 

1,035 

24 

3,476 

49,863a 

81,786 

8 

0 

7,96,74,828 


of which registration was refused after adutleslou, and which cannot now be ulaasided, 

















































Buok VI. 


General Beglstry Office 
alouttft 

Presidency Circ’e 
l urdwan circle 
Rajahahye... 
Moorsbedabad 
iubna 
Dinagepore 
Xlalda 
Bograh 
Rungpore ... 
Bbaugulpore 
Monghyr ... 

Purneah ... 

Sontbal Pergunnabs 
Bebar circle 


.*»\lbet ••• 

... 

aebar 

... 

Chittagong 

... 

Tipperah ... 

... 

Noakhally • •• 

... 

Cuttack 

... 

Balasnre ... 

... 

Pooree 

... 

Nowgong ... 


Kararoop ... 


Dummg ... 

... 

Luekimpore 

... 

Seebaaugor 

... 

Khasi Hills 

... 

Hazaveebaugh 

... 

Sinyboom ... 

• • 

Maunbhoom 

... 

Loharduggah 


[ Darjeeling... 


Gow.ilpara... 

... 

Jnlpigoree... 

... 
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««{.—(Concluded.) 


S4 

u 

15 

er.0 

si 

p 

& 

3 

1 

-a 

& 

j« 

as 

It 

§* 

1 

\ 

0 

i 

1 

0 

►t 

* 

if 

II 

*a 

&. 

8| 

sl 

© 

"1- 

! 

1 

as 

| 

sr 

-1 

a 

3 

5* 

V 

S 

0 

3 

S‘ 

1 

Number of powers of attorney | © 
attested. j w 

as 

fi 

“S 

O CO 

*§ 1 

*1 

« 

00 

0 

n 

* 

•o 

•0 

1 

Receipts. j 

s' 

E 

8 

•g 

i 

e 

3 

tf 

E- 

O 

I 

f 

CO 

H 

sl 

0 . 

*0 © 

CD H 

SL? 

O 0 

p§ 

8 

3 

c? 

© 

® 

27 

28 

29 

31 

32 | 

33 

84 







Eh. As. 

, 

Rb. As. 

- 1 

Eh. AS. P. 


1 

4 

1 

3 

56 

2,401 

0 

0 

3.861 1 

0 

56.226 11 7 

255 

24 

171 

11 

916 

625 

7 488 

0 

0 

8.737 8 

« 

11,784 13 8 

8 128 

18 

■M 

611 

1,029 

1,123 

29 049 

8 

0 

30,285 0 

6 

45 906 6 0 


18 

1,97-1 

825 

9.7 

1,035 

29,220 

8 

0 

26,957 C 

6 

40.950 3 10 


2 

190 

6 

173 

H»7 

2,004 

0 

0 

2,57i« 10 

0 

3.041 13 0 



120 

40 

319 

130 

3,88.4 

8 

0 

5,094 9 

0 

4.599 9 10 

];iH 

» 

33M 

20 

lhl 

146 

2,929 

0 

0 

3,(54 7 0 

6 

4,091 1 11 

]65 

2 

11 

12 

78 

95 

1,185 

0 

0 

V27 0 

0 

1,496 15 0 


2 1 

49 

52 

66 

114 

1,537 

0 

0 

1,522 1 

0 

1,842 5 8 


1 

14 


37 

40 

609 

0 

0 

026 14 

0 

1.034 13 10 

254 


9 

28 

169 

87 

2,486 

8 

0 

2,328 1 

0 

3,157 9 3 

1J i 


82 

40 

164 

240 

4,213 

0 

0 

3,473 8 

0 

6,162 5 3 



l. r >0 

73 

167 

308 

ft, 198 

0 

0 

3 9M 13 

c 

4,661 4 11 



111 

43 

HI 

174 

3,558 

8 

0 

4,003 1 

0 

4.518 11 8 

6 

4 

127 

61 

60 

43 

1,703 

8 

0 

69() 4 

9 

3 5(56 2 3 

1,008 


1,109 

220 

1,696 

8 22S 

41,564 

8 

0 

32,246 0 

0 

46.648 6 6 

658 

19 

125 

90 

593 

877 

6,747 

8 

0 

7.061 » 

0 

6.966 14 2 

411 


40 

33 

107 

119 

3 191 

8 

0 

3.125 14 

0 

4,456 8 10 

995 


108 

| 116 

353 

518 

11,311 

0 

0 

12,119 0 

0 

9 064 5 8 

473 


27* 

64 

310 

178 

5,187 

8 

0 

6 529 0 

0 

6,455 4 5 

1,01 -i 

la 

13 

48 

106 

22 

2,449 

8 

0 

1 3,411 10 

6 

2,591 1 11 

217 


8 

13 

80 

43 

801 

8 

0 

1 483 H 

0 

1,006 3 0 

2,889 

21 

94 

270 

122 

254 

9,145 

8 

0 

1 4,084 2 

9 

9,735 2 3 



94 

79 

261 

201 

6,328 

8 

• 

4 4^7 16 

9 

U.677 14 1 

1207 


40 

ISO 

71 

123 

«,<B7 

0 

0 

3 128 6 

0 

6,M!6 4 « 

' 4o:s 


145 

18 

99 

93 

2,727 

8 

0 

1,702 7 

0 

3,310 8 10 

271 


134 

15 

23 

96 

1,355 

8 

0 

(41 0 

3 

2,34 * 1 4 

201 


85 

10 

69 

84 

1,909 

8 

0 

967 2 

0 

2,282 11 9 

71 


2(5 

1 

21 

11 

142 

0 

0 

181 2 

9 

409 12 8 

131 


120 

2 

3S 

24 

678 

8 

0 

v 614 1 

0 

1,007 11 7 

40 


1 

1 

4 

... 

m 

8 

0 

62 9 

0 

154 2 0 



1 

3 

61 

15 

239 

0 

0 

111 0 

0 

465 7 0 

17 


2 

5 

43 

12 

672 

8 

0 

139 4 

0 

760 10 0 





IS 

3 

47 

8 

0 

65 12 

0 

101 5 0 

48 


19 

12 

48 

2* 

1,811 

8 

0 

630 10 

0 

2,265 10 2 

13 


2 

23 

4 

4 

151 

8 

0 

45 12 

0 

427 3 9 



42 

9 

22 

85 

1,264 

8 

0 

402 12 

(1 

1.548 2 1 

fc-2 

1 

121 

11 

37 

77 

1,790 

0 

0 

943 8 

0 

8,841 11 0 

4 

11 

loft 

2 

20 

22 

291 

0 

0 

273 7 

0 

894 0 8 

18 


0 

10 

33 

6 

388 

0 

0 

269 12 

0 

956 4 S 

86 

10 

93 

23 

47 

30 

1,143 

0 

0 

823 14 

0 

1,860 9 1 

23)186 

173 

13,016 

2,G0f 

8,748 

10,080 

2,05,357 

0 

0 

1,83,319 1 

9 

,3,11,825 5 2 
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CIVIL JUSTICE. 

MADRAS. 

The year 1870 opened with the full complement of Judges in 
the High Court. On the 2nd April Mr. Justice Bittleston 
resigned, and on the 2nd June his successor, Mr. Justice Ker- 
nan, Q.C., took his place. On the 30th April Mr. Justice 
Collett left Madras on fifteen months’leave of absence, and Mr, 
Justice Kindersley acted as Judge of the High Court from 
that date till the loth August. He was re-appointed on 2nd 
December, when the Chief J ustice was compelled to leave Madras 
on account of ill health. During the absence of the Chid 
Justice, Mr. Justice Holloway was appointed Acting Chief 
Justice, The removal of the Principal Sudder Ameens’ Courts 
from Salem and Tanjore to Mangalore and Tinnevelly took effect 
from 1st January. There were no other changes in the subordi¬ 
nate Courts. During the year three Advocates, seven Vakils, 
and one Attorney were enrolled in the High Court. 

In Madras there are 69.9 judicial divisions exclusive of the small 
village communities, and these divisions are distributed among 
760 J udges. This gives an average of one J udicial officer for every 
188 square miles, and for every 35,000 inhabitants. Except in the 
Small Cause Courts and Police Courts in the Presidency Town, 
a single Judge constitutes a Court. The number of Native to 
European and East Indian Judges in the mofussil is in the pro¬ 
portion of rather more than three to one. The salaries are as 
nearly as possible the actual salaries paid to the various classes 
of officers during the year, and not the budgeted salaries attach¬ 
ed to tlie offices. The whole cost of the judicial establish¬ 
ments (inclusive of the salaries of Judges) is roughly 
stated at, rupees 26,85,000. This represents the actual cost 
of the High Court and of the purely Judicial subordinate 
Courts in the Mofussil, and one-fifth of the whole cost of the 
Collectors and Magistrates’ Courts, in accordance with the 
principle adopted in the preparation of the Budget-estimates. 
]f to this be added the sum of rupees 2,15,000 for contingencies 
(including official postage), the cost at which Law and Justice 
is administered in this Presidency may be estimated at 29 lacs 
of rupees. The receipts from fees, fines, and penalties (exclu¬ 
sive of process service fees), during the year 1871-72 will 
probably amount to 22 lacs of rupees. The cost to Govern¬ 
ment of the administration of Law and Justice in the Presi¬ 
dency may thus be stated in round numbers at 7 lacs of rupees 
as against 22 lacs of rupees, the cost to litigants. 182,486 
original suits were instituted in the subordinate Courts during 
the year, or'wbich 81,719, or 46'43 per cent., appear as Small 
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Causes. The following table shows the Courts in which the 
suits were instituted :— 


Courts. 

Ordinary Suits. 

Small Causes. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per 

oent. 

Number. 

Per 

oent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

Village Munaiffs 

Revenue Coiirm ... ... 

UiKinct MunslfTs and Assistant 
Agents ... ... 

l'riuc'i'»l Suddur Amins ... 

Judgesoi Small (Madias ... 

Cause Courts \ilolussil 

Civil courts ... 

40.385 

2,o99 

62,940 

834 

*“273 

630 

41-32 

2 70 

61-16 

0 85 

0-27 
0*6 5 

71.213 

1,334 

24,-71 

12,073 

09 

05-46 

1-22 

22-13 

11-10 

0*9 

40,3R6 

2,099 

124,163 

2.168 

24,071 

12,346 

735 

19-65 

1-31 

60-10 

1-00 

11*75 

6*98 

0-31 

Total ... 

97,767 

100 GO 

108,790 

100-00 

200,557 

100 00 


As compared with lt.09 there was au increase of 11,111 suits in 
the number instituted, but no account was taken of the Reve¬ 


nue suits iu the former year. 

Classifying the suits according to the nature of the claim we 
find— 


— 

Number. 

Per oent. 

t On written promise 

On conti act ,. ^ On unwnttcu promise .. ... ... 

1 Oihei suits ... ... »•* ... 

For rent ... ... ••» ... ••• ••• 

F 01 vecoveiy of personal property ... ... ... ... 

Ilf luting to real property ... ... ... ... 

Revenue auita ... ... ... ... •«♦ ••• »•• 

Other tuna ... ... •*« *•» ••• «•• 

Total 

87,635 

40,980 

32,615 

7,735 

0,067 

20 415 

2,TOO 
8,404 

29G,557 



In the High Court, Original side, 800 suits were instituted as 
against 03-) last year. Of this number, about fi2| per cent, were 
soils for money due on contract, and about were suits relating 
to real property. The value of the suits disposed of in the subor¬ 
dinate-Courts is calculated according to the provisions of the 
Court Fees’ Act. 

The following table shows the result of the valuation:— 



Mofu.Sf»il 

Courts. 

Mad roe Small 
Cause Court. 


Number. 

Per cent. 

Number. 

Per cent. 

Below 100 rupees ... ... 

160,782 

83-12 

28,651 

93-38 

Between 100 and 500 rupees ... ... 

25,277 

18-93 

1,457 

6‘01 

A ho vo 600 rut res ... ... 

4,484 

2-49 

150 

0 01 

Not capable of valuation ... ... 

849 

•40 



Total 

181,342 

100-00 

24,258 

100-00 


Vot, XVI., Past I, 
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Fourteen suits were valued above 100,000, rupees. The total 
value of the suits disposed of in the Mofussil Courts was rupees 
207,23,430, and in the Madras Small Cause Court, rupees 
15,05,*>47. In the High Court, Original Side, of the suits disposed 
of nearly 75 percent, were valued under rupees 5,000, and 13 47 
per cent, were suits of which it was impossible to estimate 
the money value; there were no suits exceeding itt value one lac. 
The number of suits that were on the files of the subordinate 
Courts for disposal was 241,985, and in the case of the Madias 
Small Cause Court 24,071. The difference between the number 
of suits pending and the returns of last year was owing to the ex¬ 
clusion of 502 cases, and to the inclusion for the first time of 
G85 Revenue Court suits. The following table shows the Courts 
in which the suits were disposed of, compared with the suits 
that were on the files for disposal :— 



Suits for disposal. 

Suits disposed of. 

Percentage of dis¬ 
pos'd to tutal 
of tiled. 


Ordinary. 

Small 

Causes. 

Ordinary 

Small 

Causes. 

Col. 

4 to 2. 

Col. 

6 to 3. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Village Mansiffo ... 

62.193 


41.621 


27-79 


Baron tie Court* ... 

District Munsiffs and assis- 

3,472 


2,4"9 


101 


tont Agents 

00.610 

77.244 

61,001 

70.939 

34 07 

61 1 

Principal Suddur Amins ... 

1.8SG 

2.063 

1,015 

1,005 

0 70 

1*34 

Judges of Small (Madras... 


24.07! 

24.254 


20*89 

Cause Courts (Mofussil 

477 

12,704 

293 

J 1,703 

(i*20 

10 07 

Civil Courts, &c. ... 

1,320 

121 

Cot 

107 

0-4<) 

■09 

Total 

149,803 

110.193 

90,933 

108,003 

04*08 

93 43 


The mode in which the suits were disposed of is shown be¬ 
low :— 


— 

Number. 

Percentage. 

Uncontested 

Contested 

Judgment for plaintiff 
Judgment for defendant 

. 

137,957 
49,974 

17.069 

07*10 



Total 

205,000 

100*00 10000 


The number of suits peuding in all the Courts at the close of 
1870 was 60,685. The average duration of a contested suit on 
the fde of a District Munsiff or Principal Suddur Amin’s Court was 
about 14 months and a half, and on the file of the Civil Court 
fewer than 12 months. The average duration of a contested Small 
Cause suit in the mofussil was 38 days. This information is not 
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given for the Madras Small Cause Court. In the Higli Court, 
Original Side, 1,091 suits, as agaiust 843 last year, were oil the 
file for disposal. Of this number 031, or about 58 per cent, 
were disposed of during the year. Of the contested suits, 383, 
or nearly 8 per ceut., resulted in decrees for the plaintiffs. The 
number of appeals on the files of the Lower Appellate Courts 
for disposal was 15,714; and the total number of appeals disposed 
of (excluding those transferred) was 6,458. The following table 
shows the Courts in which the appeals were disposed of:— 



Number. 

Per cent. 

Principal Snddur Amin* ... ... ... ... ... j 3.575 

Civil \ uurU ... ... ... ... ... ... j 

Total .1 <5,458 

l 

55 36 
44-04 

I0b-00 

The mode in which the appeals were disposed of is shown 
below :— 

— 

Number. 

Per-cent. 

IJneontOKted ... 

Remanded 

Decided ou merits 

Total 

729 

374 

5,355 

6,458 

11-30 

5*79 

82 91 

100 -U0 

Of the suits decided on the merits, the result was as follows 


Number. 

Per cent. 

confirmed 

Modified 

Reversed 

Total ... 

3,562 

667 

3,120 

6,355 

66-51 
12-46 
21 03 

100-00 


In the High Court, Appellate Side, there were 237 regular 
and 958 special appeals on the files for disposal. Of these, 131 
regular and 657 special appeals were disposed of duriug the 
year. 

The following table may prove of interest. The figures are, 
of course, those of the year under review (1870) only, and they 
Can scarcely be considered as affording sufficient data for arriving 
at general conclusions, it seems scarcely doubtful, however, that 
the proportion of appeals to appealable suits stands highest in the 
rallahs on the Western Coast,—Calicut, Tellicherry, aud Manga¬ 
lore :— 
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Comparative table showing the proportion of appealed to original (ap¬ 
pealable) suits in the several Zt Halts. 



Particulars as to the disposal of appeals by the High Court 
are given below :— 


Uncon toted 
Remanded 

Decided on the merits 


6 

7 

118 

122 

18 

417 

1 S1 

657 


Of the suits decided on the merits, the result was as follows: 
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126,718 app'ications for execution [came before the subordinate 
Courts, and ef these— 

70,380, or 55 54 pe* cent, were completely executed ; 

40,959, or 32 32 per cent, were partially executed j and 
15,374, or 12* 14 per cent, were peudiug at the close of the year. 

126,713 100-00 

Of the suits pending in the subordinate Courts, 5,749 original 
suits and 1,107 appeals had been on the files for more than one 
year, and 1,237 original suits and 231 appeals for more than two 
years. About 85 per cent, of the original suits aud 76 per cent, 
of the appeals pending were filed in 1870. 

BOMBAY. 

The Judicial establishment for the year in the Regulation 
Provinces consisted of eleven District Judges, one Joint Judge, 
two Senior Assistant Judges, and seven Assistant Judges. The 
number of permanent Subordinate Courts, inclusive of the 
Joint Subordinate Judge at Surat, is 85. There are five Small 
Cause Court Judges. In Sind the Judicial Establishment was 
composed of a Judicial Commissioner, four District Judges, 
one Small Cause Court Judge, aud eighteen Subordinate 
Judges. Iu Bombay the Judicial tribunals were presided over 
by seven High Court Judges, and four Small Cause Court J udges. 
The total number of Judges therefore in the whole Presidency 
(excluding Aden, which, however, is merely iu name a portion . 
of the Bombay presidency) was 145,—seven High Court Judges, 
one Judicial Commissioner, fifteen District J udges, one Joint 
Judge, nine Assistant Judges, ten Small Cause Court Judges, 
and 162 Subordinate Judges. 

In addition to the Courts presided over by these J udges, there 
are seven Courts in the Deccan, belonging to Inamdars and 
Sirdars. From the decisions of six of these Courts an appeal lies 
to the District Judge in some instances, and to the Agent for 
the Sirdars in others. The decisions passed in the remaining 
Court, that of the Chief of Vinchoor, are final. 

In the High Court original side there were remaining from 
1869, 1,313 suits and other cases, and 2,105 were filed in 1870. 
Of these 1,042 suits, &c., were disposed of on their merits ; 586 
before one Barrister Judge, 12 before two Barrister Judges, and 
444 before one Civilian Judge. In the High Court appellate 
side 98 regular and 679 special appeals were admitted during 
the year, and 48 regular and 249 special were pending on 1st 
January 1870. Of these 52 regular and 514 special were dis¬ 
posed of as follow 
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Hiyh Court Appellate Side. 



18GC. 

. 1867. 

1808. 

1809. 

1870. 


? 

GO 

•o 

P- 

GO 

f0 

GO 

•g 

to 

CO 

*8 

to 

» 

09 

*3 


05 

e 

o 

0Q 

® 

0 

09 

p 

I 

0 

S 

a 

- 

p 

ji 

<p 

s 

P 

V 

J1 

9* 

r* 

P* 

7* 

£L 

» 

p 

£. 

Depending 1st January ... 

17 

Klffl 

22 

272 

28 

251 

33 

251 

48 

249 

Admitted during the year 

82 

Wmm 

55 

7(50 

34 

652 

46 

594 

98 

679 

Total ... 

49 

US 

77 

1,038 

62 

903 

79 

m 

m 

928 

Dismissed on default 

1 

13 ’ 

2 

10 


10 

3 

SI 

53 

8 

Adjusted or withdrawn... 

2 


3 

s 

2 

1 

1 

2 

i 

5 

Continued. 

11 

461 

20 

405 

13 

340 

14 

348 

18 

326 

Amended . 

1 

46 

5 

30 

8 

3tf 

2 


6 

35 

Reversed ... .. 

11 


13 

70 

7 

62 

7 

55 

20 

64 

Remanded. 

1 


6 

207 

4 

213 

4 

136 

6 

8« 

Total ... 

27 

$23 

m 

m 

Kj 

652 

31 

596 

62 

614 

Dopendiug 31st December 

22 

272 

28 

251 

33 

251 

48 

249 

94 

414 


The total number of suits tor disposal was J74,150 against 
170,8 9 in the previous year. Of this number 139,692 were 
disposed of against 13.1,337 iu 1809; the total number of new 
suits instituted was 139,926, showing an increase of 7,962 over 
the number in 1869. The increase of litigation in Tanna during 
the past year is remarkable, 25,679 suits having been inslituted 
as compared with 17,46S in 1869, and the litigation in Khan- 
deish shows a slight decrease. The number of applications for 
the execution of decrees disposed of was 185,133 against 181,037 
iu 1869. In the district of Ahmodnuggur the hugest number of 
applications remained undisposed of at the close of the year, 
amounting to 13,259 against 7,013 in the same district in 1869. 
The average duration ot suits in the District Courts is set down 
at 122 days against 111 in the previous year (1869.) 

The subjoined table shows the average duration of each suit 
in the District and Subordinate Courts. It should be noticed, bow- 


Name ot Distriet, 

Average duration of 
each suit in District 
t ou ri8. 

Average duration of 
each Suit in Subordi¬ 
nate courts. 





leafs. Months. 

Days. 

V ears. 

Mouths. Days. 1 

ihmedabad 




0 

4 

19 

0 

1 

23 

Surat . 




0 

9 

11 

0 

3 

4 

Tanna . 




0 

2 

27 

0 

2 

27 

Rntnaghorry 



... 

0 

3 

25 

0 

2 

25 

Khandcish 




0 

4 

12 

0 

3 

0 

Ahmednuggur ... 




0 

2 

8 

0 

1 

27 

Poona . 

... 


11, 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

27 

Sbolapore. 




0 

2 

15 

0 

2 

6 

Sattara ... 

... 



0 

4 

7 

0 

5 

1 

Pelgaum. 




0 

2 

15 

0 

1 

32 

Dharwar. 

... 



0 

5 

8 

0 

4 

0 

Oauara . 

. 


... 

0 

2 

21 

0 

2 

27 





<n 

4 

2 

0 

2 

2« 

r Results in 1*69 .. 

... 

... 

0 

S 

21 

0 

2 
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The total value of suits instituted was rupees 1,37,34,594 
against rupees 1,16,39,091 in 1869. Out of 135,083 suits dis¬ 
posed of iu the District Courts, 88,624 were decided ex-parte, and 
of the suits contested 13,162 were decided for the plaintiff, and 
3,542 for the defendant. 

In the Court of Small Causes, Bombay, the number of suits 
instituted in 1870 was 28,811, showing an increase of 640 
over the number instituted in 1869-70. This increase was ac¬ 
companied by an increase of Its. 13,4(4 in the value of property 
under litigation, which in the year under report amounted to Rs. 
28,44,619 against Rs. 28,31,145 in 1869. The number of suits 
instituted for the recovery of sums not exceeding Rs. 10 rose 
from Rs, 2,699 in 1869-70 to 2,844 in 1870, showing au increase 
of 145. The returns also show a slight falling off in the aver¬ 
age amount litigated, which fell from Its. 100-7-11 in 1869 to 
Rs. 98-11-9 in 1870. It is satisfactory to note that whilst the 
net amount of fees credited to Government has increased from 
Rs. 2,34,892 iu 1869-70 to 11s. 2,40,330 in 1870, the expeudi- 
tiue has decreased from Rs. 1.81, 737 to Rs. 1,77,101. There 
is accordingly an increase of Rs. 5,438 in receipts accompanied 
by a decrease of Rs. 4,636 in expenditure. The excess of 
net receipts over the expenditure of the Court was Rs. 63,229 
against lls. 53,555 in 1869. 4 still larger excess of receipts 

over expenditure may be anticipated for the current year in 
consequence of the redaction from lls. 1,800 to Rs. 1,100 of 
the monthly rent paid for the premises occupied by the Court. 
The number of cases remaining undecided on December 31st, 
1870, was 3,102. Of this number 1,070 were undecided for 
want of service, and 1,530 were not returnable till after the 
31st December. In 393 suits only had the adjudication been 
delayed for want of time, and owing to the pressure of work. 
The number of cases di-posed of during the year was 28,768. 
Of these 6,801 were compromised and 3,416 were struck off. 
In 16,234 cases judgment was given for the plaintiff; in 1,668 
cases the plaintiff was non-suited, and'in 649 cases thedecision was 
for the defendant. Of the 28,811 suits instituted in 1871,16,785 
were for amounts of less than Rs. 50; and 2,844 for sums less 
than 11s. 10. 

During 1870 the Government of Bombay recommended the 
permanent continuance of the Subordinate Civil Courts at 
Meerpore, Buttora, and Kotree, and the establishment of a Sub¬ 
ordinate Civil Court in the Frontier District of Upper Sind. 
The former Courts were formed "experimentally in 1867, and 
the period of their retention has been extended from time to 
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time. The sew Court at Jaeobabad was sanctioned by the 
Government of India experimentally for two years, and was 
placed under the jurisdiction of the District Court of Shikarpore. 
There was a marked increase of business in the Court of 
Small Causes at Kurrachee, about 1,374 more suits having been 
filed during the past year than in 1869. In the other Civil 
Courts in Sind, the number of suits filed during the year exceed* 
ed that of 1869 by 2,569; and the total value litigated fell 
off by Rs. 1,22,530. 

BENGAL. 

The number of cases under trial before the superior courts of 
original jurisdiction in Bengal during the year 1870, the num¬ 
ber disposed of during that period, and the number pending at 
its close, are shown in the following statement:— 



Remaining 
from last 
year. 

Instituted 
in 1870. 

Total. 

Disposed 

of. 

Fending at 
the end o( 
the year. 

Superior courts ol gener¬ 
al Jurisdiction 

Superior eourta of speSlal 
jurisdiction— 


m 

1,007 

m 

4U 

Admiralty 


4 

17 

4 

18 

Matrimonial 


s 

7 

4 

8 

Insolvent 


94 

211 

89 

182 

Total .. 

492 

760 

1,242 

662 

880 


The totals of the civil suits instituted in the courts of several 
grades in the interior during the year are as follow :— 


Instituted in 

Suits for 
money. 

Suits under 
the rent law 

Other 

Suits. 

Total nsmbsr 
of suits. 

Smalt cause courts ... 

Moonsiffs' oonrte 

Subordinate lodges' courts 

District judges' ootfris 

Retinue oourts ... ... 

42914 

108890 

1,914 

48 

43,116 

8,269 

86,902 

■SR 

■3303 

mm 

IBB 


Total 

188.466 

82,487 

29,689 

168,784 


The following gives the total number of cases under trial 
before these courts, with the number disposed of durina 
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Mental. 



...- 

Total number of suits 

Total number dis- 


tor disposal. 

posed of. 

Small came oourts. 

46,865 

43,381 

MoonsifTs courts ... ... .. ... 

814,659 

6,984 

181,636 

Subordinate judges’ courts . 

4,830 

District judges' eourts ... . 

442 

165 

Eevenue courts . .. 

61,1)40 

48,370 

Total 

827,780 

■HOI 


Business of the civil and revenue appellate courts during the 
year:— 


Subordinate judges' eourts 

Oolleotors' appeal courts 

District judges' courts— 

Oivll appeals .. ,., ... 

Revenue appeals 

High Court— 

Regular appeals from judge on bench 
in original jurisdiction 

Regular appeals from district courts 
Special appeals 

Total 

Total number of 
appeals for decision. 

Total number of 
appeals desided. 

10,881 

4,890 

36 699 
4,598 

68 

5*9 

4,015 

8,851 

4,341 

8.164 

3,246 

48 

814 

3,689 

40,655 

88,982 

Result of the appeals decided 

in the High Court:— 


In regular appeals. 

In special appeals. 

Orders confirmed 

210 

1,996 

Reversed 

92 

287 

Modified 

29 

82 

Oases remanded 

26 

305 

Dismissed on default 

15 

40 

Total 

862 

3,809 


The total value of suits disposed of during the year 
was Rs. 3,17,13,218. The total number of suits set down 
for hearing in the Calcutta Court of Small Causes dur¬ 
ing 1870-71 was 33,493, comprising 32,339 cases instituted 
during the year, and 1,154 cases pending from the previous 
year. Of this number, 14,196 cases were decided in favour of 
plaintiffs, 7,499 having been decided after trial, and 6,697 ex 
jparte; 1,354 were decided in favour of defendants, and 3,178 were 
non-suited. Of the rest, 10,112 were compromised, 3,084 were 
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•truck off in default of plaintiffs, and 1,569 were pending trial 
at the close of the year. 

The number of suits instituted during the year shows a de» 
crease of litigation to the extent of 2,001 cases as compared 
with the number (34,340) instituted during 1869-70, or an aver¬ 
age decrease on the whole of 166f cases a month, equivalent to 
5'8 per cent. ■ The average number of institutions tor each day 
was 130*3, the court having been open during the year for 218 
days. 

The amount of property under litigation was Its. 16,07,311-8-7, 
against Rs. 16,49,525-15-5 for the year 1869-70, showing a de¬ 
crease of Rs. 42,214-6-10 in the value of property in litigation. 

The classes of cases which had increased or deeieused during 

the year, as com¬ 
pared with the 
previous year, 
will be seen from 
the table in the 
margin. There 
was a slight in¬ 
crease in suits for 
sums varying 
from Rs. 200 to 
400, and in suits 
above Rs. 800. 
In all other clas¬ 
ses of cases there was a decrease, and the greatest decrease 
appears in respect of suits of the lowest amount. The decrease 
was probably duo to the general depression of trade in Calcutta. 

The receipts fiom fees, &c., during the year amounted to ll«. 
2,13,301-13-9, or Rs. 18,719-4-3 less than the receipts (Rs. 
2,32,021*2-0) shown by the returns of the previous year. 
(1869-70); and the charges on account of judges’ salaries, 
establishment, house-rent, contingencies, and bailiffs’ commis¬ 
sion, increased by Iis. 6,852-1-4; that is, had risen from 
Rs, I,69,108rl-10 to Rs. 1,75,960-3-2, leaving a reduced bal¬ 
ance of Rs. 37,341-10-7 to the credit of the court, or Rs. 
25,571-5-7 below the surplus (Rs. 62,913-0-2) of the previous 
year. The judges, however, explain that the apparent receipts 
ef 1869-70 (Rs. 2,32,021-2-0) comprised a sum of Rs. 7,533-0-9 
which had been actually received iu March 1869, but was cre¬ 
dited in the accounts in April following, in accordance with the 
practice which obtained before the introduction of the system 
.«f payments by Btamps, under which all sums received on asv 


Glass of cases. 

For 

1869-70. 

For 

1870 71. 

Increase. 

Dectease. 

Under Rs. 

10 

14,436 

13,286 


1,150 

Do. 


30 

7,0*4 

6,7*1 


303 

Do. 


60 

6.810 

6,239 


880 

Do. 


300 

2,702 

2,659 


103 

Do* 


200 

1,617 

1,7.60 


57 

Do. 


300 

657 

662 

5 


Da 


400 

334 

862 

28 


Do. 


600 

2.0 

232 


IS 

Da 


600 

190 

153 


37 

Do. 

»» 

700 

127 

124 


3 

DO 

800 

110 

96 


15 

Do. 


900 

65 

89 

2 * 


Do. 


1,000 

8 fl 

94 

5 


Above 

11 

1,000 

40 

43 

3 
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count of suits, &c., were held in deposit during the pendency of 
the suits, and were not transferred to the credit of Government 
till their termination. The real decrease in the receipts of 
the year was therefore Rs. 11,180-3-6, instead of Rs. 18,719-4-3. 

PUNJAB. 

The number of Civil Suits instituted in the Courts of the Pun¬ 
jab in 1870 (exclusive of suits for land instituted in the Courts of 
Settlement Officers) was 208,606, an increase of 41,011, or 249 
per cent, over the number of suits instituted in 1869. This re¬ 
markable increase is mainly attributable to the return of agricul¬ 
tural prosperity after the severe distress of the preceding two 
years, and to the operation of the Court Fees' Act in reducing the 
duty on plaints. 

The following table shows the number of institutions in 
the various Civil Courts of the Punjab during the past five 
years :— 



1860. 

1867. 

186a 

1869. 

1870. 

Ordinary Civil Court*, 
District Small Cause Courts 
Cantonment Small Cause 
court* 

134,243 

24,151 

6,523 

114,502 

22,662 

7,464 

124,866 

27,162 

7,522 

180,712 

26,115 

7,768 

188.032 

80,638 

6,8*6 

Total ... ... 

165,520 

114,628 

188,880 

184,888 

208,808 


Of the suits disposed of in 1870, 26,688 were for land and in¬ 
terests in land, including rent, and 176,432 were for other rights, 
of which all but about 15,000 were founded on contract, expres¬ 
sed or implied. Of these, 144,958 were for “ money due,” or 19 
per cent more than in the previous year. The principal heads 
included in this class were registered bonds, which numbered 
9,999 cases, or 18 per cent, more than in 1869 ; unregistered 
bonds, which numbered 51,527 cases, an increase of 23 per cent 
over 1869; parole debts, which numbered 34,186 cases ; account 
stated, which numbered 37,000 cases. The suits of all kinds un¬ 
der the Punjab Tenancy Act were 4,659, of which 1,279 were by 
tenants for occupancy status, 1,398 by landlords for rebuttal of 
presumptive right of occupancy by tenants, 102 by landlords „ 
for enhancement of rent, 185 by tenants for abatement of 
rent, 205 by landlords for ejectment of tenants with rights of 
occupancy, and 812 for ejectment of tenants without rights of 
occupancy. The remaining suits under the Tenancy Act were 
under minor headings. The total number of suits was in the- 
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proportion of one to 86 persons. The bulk of the cases was, 
as Usual, of very small monetary value ; only 1,786 cases invol¬ 
ved sums of more than rupees 500; and 25,330 were for sums 
of rupees 5 and under ; 82,496 were for sums exceeding rupees 
5 but not exceeding rupees 20; 77,224 for sums exceed¬ 
ing rupees 20 but not exceeding rupees 100; and 16,047 for 
sums exceeding rupees 100, but not exceeding rupees 500. The 
average value of each suit was rupees 52-12-8, as compared with 
rupees 59 in the previous year. The total value of original suits 
disposed of was rupees 10,708,541, or an increase of 7 percent, 
over the previous year. The number of suits for disposal during 
the year (including those pending from the previous year) was 
213,314, against 177,615 in 1869. The number pending at the 
end of 1870 was 9,600. The average duration of cases from date 
of institution to date of final order was 19 days, the same as in 
1869. In the Small Cause Courts the average duration was 10 
days. The following table shows the agency by which the origi¬ 
nal Civil suits were disposed of, and the average number of 
suits decided by the officers of each grade :— 


I 

Offlosrs. 

Original cases decided. 

Bi 

Number. 

Percentage. 

82 

Deputy Commissioners 

005 

0 * 

38 

68 

Assistant Commissioners, 

12,168 

6-9 

209 

33 

Extra Assistant Commissioners, European 

6 650 

82 

303 

66 

Extra. Assistant Commissioners Native ... 

83 266 

163 

604 

121 

Tabsiidars 

64,010 

81*8 

886 

00 

Naib Tahsildars ' .. 

88 722 

19 0 

480 

88 

Honorary civil Judges 

0,061 

48 

262 

8 

Judges of Small Cause Courts .. 

80199 

14 8 

8,778 

8 

Judges of Cantonment Courts 

6,923 

8-8 

868 


The percentage of cases disposed of by Native Judges was 
nearly 5 per cent, higher than in 1869, and 8 per cent, higher 
than in 1868. 

Of cases decided, 32-5 per cent, were decided on the merits, 
25’5 per cent, on confession of judgment, 7'7 per cent, were com¬ 
promised, 5*8 per cent, were decided ex-parte, 2*4 per cent, by 
arbitration, 13*1 per cent, were dismissed in default ol appearance: 
®f plaintiffs, andlO'l per cent were adjusted by the parties and 
the oinina withdrawn. The proportion of cases decided on their 
merits was *5 per cent higher than in 1869; dismissals on 
default and ex-parte decisions were the same in number - r 
and there was a decrease of *7 per cent in the number of case* 
settled by arbitration. 
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Seven thousand one hundred and sixty-one appeals from the 
decisions of Subordinate Courts to Deputy Commissioners 
■Were instituted during the year, as compared with 6,349 
instituted in 1869. The total number for disposal (including 
those pending from the previous year) was 7,486, of which 6,788, 
or 90 per cent., were disposed of at an average duration of 27 
days from the date of institution of appeal to date of decision. 
In 61 per cent, of the cases appealed the original decision was con¬ 
firmed, in 6'4 per cent, modified, in 13 6 per cent, reversed, and in 
3 2 per cent, the case was remanded for further enquiry. In the re¬ 
maining cases disposed of the appeals weie withdrawn or struck 
off on default. Theaverage value of each case appealed was Rs. 
46-14-6, or three annas higher than in 1869, and the average 
cost of each appeal was Rs. 5-11-3, or 12 annas, 6 pies less than 
in the previous year. The percentage of costs to value was Rs. 
12-6-9, as compared with Rs. 14-2-0 in 1869. 

The number of' appeals preferred to the Chief Court during 
the year was 1,442, or 12 per cent, more than in 1869. The in¬ 
crease was entirely in special appeals on points of law, which rose 
from 770 to 1,091, or 41 per cent., and regular appeals from the 
decisions of Commissioners fell from 511 to 351, or 31 per cent. 
The number of appeals for disposal during the year was 1,778,—493 
“regular” and 1,296 “special,” of which all but 182 (90 regular 
and 92 special,) were disposed of, at an average duration of 52 
days, against 56 days in the previous year. In 32 9 of the cases 
appealed the order of the lower Court was confirmed, in 1*4 per 
cent, it was modified, in 9 2 per cent reversed, and in 4'4 per 
cent, the case was remanded for further investigation. In 5T4per 
cent, the appeals wore withdrawn, struck off on default, or dis¬ 
missed without the Couit sending for the files of the case. 
The average value of cases appealed was Rs. 192-13-5 in those 
for land, and Rs. 791-6 8 in those other than for land. 

NORTH WESTERN PROVINCES. 

The Civil Courts in these Provinces are of two classes—those 
subordinate, and those not subordinate, to the High Couit. 
Those of the former class are in the regulation districts of 
the North-Western Provinces and in the Jhansi® Division j 
the Courts in the non-regulation districts of Kumaon, Gurhwal, 
and the Terai are under the direct control of Government. Civil 
litigation is almost unknown in the non-regulation portions of the 
North-Western Provinces—the hill pergunnah of Jounsar Ra- 
wur and the part of the Mirzapore District south of the Kymore 
ranee. The regular staff of the Civil Courts subordinate to the 
Hieh Court consists of three erodes. District Judees, Subordi- 
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nate Judges, and Moonsiffs. The Courts of the Moonsiffs and 
Subordinate Judges are those of original jurisdiction, and that 
of the District Judge is primarily a Court of appeal ; but the 
latter Court has the power of withdrawing suits from the Courts 
subordinate to it and trying them itself. It also has the power 
of referring appeals from the decisions of Moonsiffs for trial to 
the Court of the Subordinate Judge. Besides -these regular 
Courts, there are also Courts of summary jurisdiction in various 
places in the N. W. Provinces, called Courts of Small Causes; the 
limit of jurisdiction in these Courts is Rs. 600, and their decision 
is final and not open to appeal. The number of original suits and 
appeals instituted in the Civil Courts during the year 1870 was 
91,625 or 9,199 in excess of the number instituted in 
1869, and 16,917 in excess of those instituted in 1888. This is 
the largest number shown in any year since 1861, when an 
impulse was given to litigation by the imminence of the limita¬ 
tion law, and the number of institutions reached the extraordi¬ 
narily high figure of 123,204. 

The following figures show the number of original suits and 
appeals, and their total value for the years 1868, 1869, and 
1870:— 



1868.- 

1869. i 

1870. 

Number of suit! and appeals, ... ... 

Value.. * .. 

Average per suit, .. 

70,736 
Be. 2,88,33,889 
Be. 336-16-0 

82,830 
Be. 1,80,49.611 
Be. 219-8-8 

91,626 
Be. 1,80,18,930 
Be. 191-10-8 


There is, therefore, concurrently with the increase in the num¬ 
ber of suits, a decrease of no less than Rs. 32,694 in the value 
litigated in 1870 as compared with 1869, and a decrease in 
the average value per suit of Rs. 14-9-0. This can only be due 
to the greater number of suits for small sums, which it may be 
presumed were mainly lent to meet the pressure of the prevail¬ 
ing scarcity. 

The following statement shows the number of original suits 
which fell under the main divisions of suits for immovable pro¬ 
perty and suits for debt:— 



1868. 

1869. 

1 1826. j 

For immovable property, 

Bond or ordinary debts, 

Other mite. 

■u 

2,044 

80^606 

11,964 

* m\ 

*.w 
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The proportion of suits for immovable propcftjr shows a con¬ 
siderable increase, or 15 per cent, of the whole litigation. The 
proportion was highest in the district of Jounpore, Goruckpoie, 
Gkazeepore, and Azimgurh, where it ranged from 32 to 34 per 
cent, of the whole number. In Allahabad the ratio was 8 per 
cent, and in Lullutpore it was as low as 2 per cent. The in¬ 
crease is attributed partly to the lighter stamps duties payable 
on such suits under the Court-fees Act. The proportion of 
suits for debt to the total litigation was 78 per cent. It was 
largest in Lullutpore, and lowest in Goruckpore, Ghazeepore, 
and Azimgurh. 

The Courts ^finally disposed of 90,523 suits, or 8,292 mors 
than in the preceding year. Of these 36,150 were determin¬ 
ed after contest in Court, and 45,856 without contest, against 
34,109 and 41,101 respectively in the previous year. 1 bus the 
percentage of contested cases to the whole number tried was 
39 in 1870, against 41 in 18G9. At the close of the year 6,910 
suits remained pending, against 5,710 in the previous year. 
The average duration of contested suits in the Judges’Courts 
Was 97 days; in the Courts of the Subordinate Judges, 09 
days; of the Moonsiff, 41 days; and of the Judges of Small 
Cause'Courts, 9 days. The figures showing the average num¬ 
ber of adjournments in the course of the hearing of civil suit9 
are acknowledged by the High Couit to be inaccurate, al¬ 
though the returns for 1870 appear to be more reliable 
than'those for previous years. According to the statements 
furnished, the aveiage number of adjournments in all the 
Civil Courts was one in each case. The highest average 
was in the Court of the Subordinate Judge of Ghazeepore, 
Where it was 5. Several Judges, Subordinate Judges, and 
Moonsifls are entered as not having adjourned a single case— 
a statement which, the Court thinks, is “ open to doubt.” 

The Court, however, records in the following terms its approval 
of thfe general procedure. “ The Court has no reason to be 
dissatisfied with the disposal of business generally. The progress 
of a suit from the Moonsiffs Court to its decision by the High 
Cotart in special appeal is more rapid than anything known else¬ 
where. Frequently a period of nine months suffices for the whole. 
II is in the stage after decree that delay too often occurs.” 
72,371 decrees Were passed by the Civil Courts, including thjj 
Small Cause Courts, during the year. The number of applica¬ 
tions for execution of decree for disposal was 107,234. Of these 
10,986 remained pending at the close of the year. The'number 
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of decrees in which «xecution was ordered was therefore 96,148. 
These were disposed of as shown below:— 



i m. 


Percentage. 




Applications for execution of order, 

107,284 



BEfij 

Pending et close of year. 

It,086 



■■fly] 

Folly executed, ... ... 

24487 

26.200 

26*4 

28-8 

Partially,., ... ... 

20.427 

20,041 

2-8 

21-0 

No execution, - 

61,384 

46,845 

63-3 

601 

Total, ... 

$6,248 

-83,888 

aoo*o 

100-9 


The proportion of applications pending at the end of the year 
was thus slightly greater in 1870 than in 1809, but the number 
of applications for disposal was considerably in excess of the 
number in the previous year. 

The following statement shows the number of miscellaneous 
cases instituted, decided, and pending in the Civil Courts ia 
1869 and 1870 



1870. 

1869. 

iMtit nted, 

20.838 


Ueelded, „. 

•20.462 


Pending,... ™ 

2,030 

MlmSmm 


The largest pending file was in the Saharunpore District. 

The High Court in the exercise of its original jurisdiction had 
before it six cases, three of which were pending from the 
previous year. Of these three were disposed of on the merits, 
one without contest, one was tried by one Barrister Judge, 
one by a Barrister and a Civilian, and one by a Full Bench, 
Four days were occupied in their decision. The following state¬ 
ment exhibits the Appellate work before the Court in the years 
1870 and 1869: — 



Regular ap¬ 
peal.. 

Special ap- 
peala. 

Reference* 
from Small 
Cause Court* 

Miscellane¬ 
ous oases. 

1809, . 

173 

1 541 

It 

2.039 

IS 70, let »»e 

203 

1,473 

14 

2,091 


Including the arrears of the previous year, the Court disposed 
of the following work : — % ■ 

Regular appeal*, ... ... — 186 

Special „ ... ... 1,818 

Reference* from Small Can** Court*, ... ••• 18 

,Mi»c*llaa«ou» ca*et, ... ... ... 2,0*8 
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j|t tlie close of the year, 87 regular and 474special appeals were 
pending, and of these 8 regular and 170 special! appeals were ready 
»)r hearing; and 3 references from Small Cause Courts and 69 
miscellaneous applications were pending at the end of the year. 
The Court sat in the exercise of its appellate jurisdiction 246 
days. The average duration of cases before it was 27 days, 
against 28 in 1869 and 40 in 1868; 

The cases instituted in the Revenue Courts, original and ap¬ 
pellate, during 1870'aggregated 50,672, against 56,<26 iu 1869. 
68,260 suits and appeals were disposed of during the year, leav¬ 
ing 3,652 pending at its close, or 972 more than were pending at 
the end of the previous year. Tbe following statement shows 
the number of sui s appealable to the Judge and Collector res¬ 
pectively, the number appealed, and the number iu which the 
appeal was successful :r— 


To Judge, To Collector. To Judge. I To Collector, 




N«umb#r appealable .. 

Number appealed 
Percentage... ••• ••• 

Humber of appeals disposed of 
In favour of appellant 
Per cent. ... 


Thus, while the number of suits appealable to the Judge and 
actually appealed decreased by 81 per cent., the percentage of re¬ 
versals or modifications of the Collector's orders iu those tried 
increased by 12 per cent The percentage o f appealable cases that 
came before the Collectors) and of reversals iu the appeals tried, 
was a little higher this year than in 18 >9. The average dur¬ 
ation-of contested suits was 36 days iu the Courts of Collectors, 
38 in those of Deputy and Assistant Collectors, and 32 in those 
of Tehseeldars. The figures for last year were 34, 37, and 27 
respectively. The total value of suits in the Revenue Courts 
during 1870 was Rs. 16,69 234, against Rs. 18,52,612 in 1869. 
The numbers of suits in respect to values were as follow 
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Statement thawing the Number and Description of Civil Suitt 
instituted in the Civil Court* of the North-Western Provinces }n 
the year 187 . 0 . ,* 



0 6 O 

ys 8 

kl 5 

< S» « 


3 


(5n written obligation for 8uni certain 
'bond-debt) 

a ..if a On unwritten ditto (simple debt), 

nlv due Sfd 0n account stated, ditto ditto ... 

MnirnAf \i 0 ney paid orrcivd. ditto ditto 

contract. (} 00( i B 8( ,ld ditto ditto 

For broaches of contract not included 
in above 

Suipa for rent 

/"For movable property, or value thereof, 
For injuries to the person, attended 
with direct or actual pecuniary da- 
Suits for da- mages 
mages. For injuries to property 

For defamation ... ... ... . 

For other injuries not included in 

above ... ... ’ ... 

Suits to compel specific performance of contracts 
Sulfa to set aside contracts and obligations on account 
of fraud, mistake, or accident ... 

Suits to compel or prevent particular acts by way of 
mandamus or injunction 
Suits to settle partnership and other accounts 
„ connected with religion and caste 
„ relating to administration of trusts and religious 
endowment ... ... ... .:. 

„ relating to marriage, dower, and divorce 
„ to establish or dispute adoption 
„ regarding custody and guardianship of infants 
and lunatics 

Qther salts to declare or establish personal rights 
Suits for immovable property on conveyance by sale 
Ditto ditto ' ditto by gift... 

Suita to contest sales for arrears of Government re- 
I venue ... ' ‘ ... ... 

„ to contest sales or summary orders passed in exe¬ 
cution of decrees ... 

8t$Us to establish or contest wills 

{ Under Hindoo law 
Under Mahomedan Jaw 
Under any other law 

Butts to establish or contest the acts of Hindoo widows 
Suits relating to the revenue 

Ditto to mortgage of immovable property 

Claims and right of pro-emption 
Suita to recover or assess rent-free lands 

regarding the relative rights of superior and in¬ 
terior holders of land other than rent suits 1 
Suits for partition of immovable property 
„ .regarding boundaries ... .. 

„ for or relative to immovable property, not in¬ 
cluded in above 


4,711 39,036 
1,190 3,48s 
1.677, 4,290 


670, 2,606 
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In the Civil Courts of Opde during 1870, 49,943 suits and 
miscellaneous cases were disposed of Classifying suits by value 
jjie pumbers were: 

Not exoeediug ... 


Exceeding, 


6 

rupees, 

* 9, 

1868. 

2,666 

1869. 

2,875 

i87a 

4.071 

20 

10,762 

11,811 

11,788 

100 

»» 

8.473 

9 593 

10,655 

600 

»» 

2,140 

2,179 

2,487 

5,000 

»» 

300 

422 

430 

1,00,000 

• » 

40 . 

36 

37 

1,00,000 

»* 

2 

2 

4 

e of suits was 

1869. 

Es. A. P. Es. 

1870. 
A. P. 


n 


30 io a 


46 
3,020 


3 

11 


27 

1,987 


Small Cause Courts, 
iVjsildara and Honorary Assistant 
Commissioners, 

Civil Judges and District Courts, 

The average value of the 29,428 cases disposed of during the 
year was Rs. 99-12-8. 

Of cases in whiuh decree was passed without contest in Court 
t)ie numbers were 

' 1869. 


1868. 


187Q. increase on 1869 in 1870, 


Ex parte and in default, 

Sectious 111. and 114 ... 

1.300 

1.634 

2,564 

930 

By confession. Sec. 144. 

5,247 

5,808 

6,773 

970 

Hy compromise and con* 

sent, decreed under Sec. 9$. 

2,940 

1,009 

1,103 

94 

By arbitration, Cap, VI. 

of Civil Code 

6G9 

857 

966 

109 

Total, 

10,156 

9,308 

11,411 

2,103 


This shows a large increase under every head. 

Of contested cases tried and decided in Court, the returns 
§how :— 


In favour of Plaintiff, j Tn whole 
j In part 

of Defendants, objectors 
or insolvents 

Total, 


1868. 

1889, 

1870. 

4.170 

4,055 

4,188 

2,806 

2 831 

2,941 

2,312 

2,602 

2,841 

9,288 

9,488 

9,970 


The percentage was in ;— * 

1867 ,, 62 per cent. 1869 35 per cent. 

1868 „ 88 ... 1870 34 

This steady falling off in the number of cases fairly tried out 
is not, at first sight, satisfactory. But there is no reason to 
fear that it is due to the inaction of the Courts, or to a distrust 
pf law Administration on the part of the people at large. 
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The number of cases pending a£ the year s end were ib¬ 
ises, 1>69. 1870 ( 

675 1007 Sue. 

The average duration of cases, in days, was:— 

1868. I860. 1870. 

Contested, 19 23 23 

Wuoou tasted, 15 17 17 


The business of the Civil Appellate Courts was as follows 

1868 1«69 1870 

Owes on the file, ... ... ... 1,594 1 486 1,72 

Struck off without trial, ... .. 244 273 24' 

llDfideJ on trial, in j In whole, ... ... 238 262 8li 

fa our of appellant, j In part, ... ... 81 86 131 

In favour of respondent, ... ... 758- 7u9 86 

llemiuded, ... ... ... 163 68 81 


Tending at j ear’s end, 


1868 

1869 

1870 

1,894 

1 485 

1,727 

244 

273 

244 

238 

252 

810 

81 

86 

123 

758- 

7u9 

861 

163 

68 

85 

1,240 

1 115 

1,409* 

no 

97 

7L 


The average duration of appeals- was, in :— 

1868, ... ... ... ... 26 daps. 

1869, ... ... ... ... 17 ,. 

1870, ... .. ... _ ... 16 „ 

This class of appeals decreased from 1,188 in 1867, to 1,014 in. 

1868, aud 822 in 3869. In 1870, they rose to 9S6. As in 

1869, six per cent were struck off without trial, against four 
per cent, in 18C8. 

Of appeals decided on their merits, the percentage given in, 
favour of respondents was :— 

In 1S68, ... ... ... ... 7,10 

1869, .. ... ... ... 69 0- 

1870, ... ... ... 66 0 

Remands for further investigation, which in 1868 had been 

380, were in 1869, and again in 1870, only 56. „ 

The Commissioners of Divisions disposed of 449 appeals, or 
126 more than in 1869. Of these, only five were struck off 
without trial, under Section 846 of Act YJII. of 1859, on account 
of non-appearance of appellants. Out of 449 appeals disposed 
of, 410, or 91 per cent., were contested, against 87 per cent, 
in. 1869 ; aud 139 appeals were decided, either wholly or in. 
part, in favour of appellants. The average duration of these 
contested appeals was 46 days, against 49 in 1869; The Com¬ 
missioner of Roy Bareilly shows the highest average,—65 days ( 
There w,ere only 23 cases pending at the close of the year, 
against 41. in 1869. The number of appeals-preferred to th« 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner, was 


la 1868, ... ... ... ... 20* 

1869. ... ... ... ... 213 

1870j ... ... ... ... 221 

®lo- percentage of reversals in the number disposed of wai :■ 
lu 1869, ... ... ... ... 14 0 


XS7A> 


... 12:9 
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CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


The Civil Courts in the Central Provinces are The Court of 
the Judicial Commissioner, or final Court of Appeal; 4 Courts of 
Commissioners,Courts of primary appeal; 19 Courts of Deputy Com¬ 
missioners,(Jourtsof appeal from the decisions of Judges who have 

f iower to decide causes up to Rs. 500,£50, iu value only; also 
Courts of first instance in suits of the greatest value; 28 Courts of 
Assistant Commissioners, Courts of first instance in causes vary¬ 
ing in value for Rs. 500 to Rs. 5,000, £50 to £500 ; 37 Courts of 
Tahsildars, Courts of fust instance in Suits of value not exceed¬ 
ing Rs. 300, £30; 7 Courts of Naib-Tahsildars, Courts of first ins¬ 
tance in suits not exceeding Rs. 50, £5 iu value ; 4 Courts of Small 
Causes iu Military cantonments and, 2 Comts of Small Causes 
in towns. The Judicial officers are at the same time Executive 
officers, but a system has been introduced into the Ceutral Pro¬ 
vinces which sets apait certain officers exclusively for Judicial 
work, and enables them to devote all their time to it. The num¬ 
ber of suits instituted m 1870 was 72,183, or 12£ per cent, more 
than iu the preceding year. The value of causes deteimined 
was Hr. 50,32,873 ot £503,287, 20 percent. larger than in 1870. 
The aveiage value of each suit was Rs. 70 or £7,—a higher aver¬ 
age than iu any preceding yeai. 

'llie Judicial woik was performed by the various classes of 
Courts in the following proportion:— 


By Courts of Small Causes. ... 12,036 suits, or 17 per oont. of the whole 
,, Courts of Talieitdars ami 

Nail)Tahsildars ... 30,186 „ 42 „ ,, 

it Courts of Assistant Com¬ 
missioners ... 29 835 „ 41 „ ,, 

n Deputy Conunissiouers ... 334 ,. 

Of the suits there were withdrawn or struck off without trial or 
oaoreo ... ... 12,105 „ 17 „ 


Uncontested Cases— 

Decided ex-parts ... 12 848 , 

By confession .. ... J<| 760 , 

By Compromise and consent 10.636 , 

By aroitratiou ... 542 . 

Contested— 

Decteed for plaintiff in whole 7.0S6 , 

ii ii in part... 4,757 ,, 

,i defendant ... 4,657 , 


19 

57 

15 

7 


»* 

it 


10 

7 

6 


it 


•» 

»» 

M 

tt 

»* 

tt 


There remained pending at the dose of the year 1,717 suits, 
of which, 1,509 had been instituted duriug the mouth of De¬ 
cember. The duration of suits when contested was 19 days, when 
uncontested 13 days. 

Vet. XVI., X’abi I. J A. 
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Ifumber and description of Civil Suits instituted in the Civil Courts 


of the Central Provinces during the year 1870. 


J}e«orlpllon of Claim, 

Number 
of Cases in 
different 
Courts, 

District 

Courts. 

I 

Small Canse Courts. 

cn 

o* 

2 

<’ 

S’ 

I 

O 

§ 

F 

O 

o 

f! 

& 

S S’ 

If 
*1 £. 

’ I 

O 

|! 

II 

1 

1 

fOn written obligation for sum certain 








(bond debt) 

5,615 

16,249 

16,269 

110 

88,143 

I 


On unwritten obligation for sum 








eeitain (‘dmple debt) ... 

913 

4.782 

3,368 

15 

9.078 


j-Sutts for money 

On account stated 

1,076 

1,970 

2,612 

44 

5,701 


due on contract. 

Alone) paid or received ... 

191 

344 

650 

6 

1.099 



Goods Bold 

2,656 

3,255 

1,340 

50 

KOI 



Foi breaches of contract not included 








in above 

996 

644 

618 

24 

2,282 

7 

Pulls for rent... 

... ... ... ... 

247 

1W 

370 

6 

810 

8 

Suits foi personal property or value thereof.. 

398 

2,160 

1,907 

28 

4,278 

J 1 (For Injuries to the person attended 








with direct or actual pecuniary 







Suita for fla- 

damage ... ... 

... 

43 

29 

-vr 

70 


mages. ...«< For injuries to property ... 

100 

403 

262 

i 

4 



Bor defamation 

... 

24 

80 

2 

6 



Fur other injuties not included in 







L above 

26 

216 

170 

2 

4 

13 

Suits to compel specific performance of conti act 

1 

32 

90 

... 

123 

14 

Suits to bet aside 

conti acts and obligations on account 







of fraud, mistake, or accident ... 

... 

6 

22 

1 

81 

Ifi 

Suits to compel 

or prevent particular acts by way of 







mandamus or injunction ... ... 

... 

15 

11 

... 

26 

16 

puns to settle partnership and other accounts 

... 

69 

118 

6 

188 

17 

Admiralty and other suits relating to shipping 

... 

... 

... 

... 


18 

Suits connected with religion and caste ... 

... 

12 

7 


19 

19 

Suits relating to administration of trusts and religious 







endowments 

... ... ... ... 

... 

4 

9 

,,, 

18 

20 

Suits relating to marriage, dower, and divorce 

... 

129 

163 

1 

283 

21 

Suits to establish or dispute adoption 

... 

9 

7 

2 

18 

22 

Suits regardiug custody ami guardianship of infantB 







and lunatics 

... 

... 

5 

4 


9 

38 

Other suits te declare or establibh personal rights 

... 

80 

190 

1 

271 

24 

Suits to establish or contest wills 

... 


2 


2 

251 


< Tinder Hindoo Law ... 

... 

6 

48 

9 

SI 

26 

• Claims to inheritance < Uuder Mahomedan Law 



8 

... 

8 

37 


( Undei any other law 


r- - 

1 

... 

1 

28 

Snits to establish or contest the acts of Hindoo widows 


... 

2 

2 

4 

29 

Stdts relating to the revenue 

TIf 

83 

15 

12 

60 

30 

Suits relating to the moitgage of immoveable property 

... 

88 

87 

11 

131 

HI 

Claims in right of pre-emption ... ... ... 

... 

8 

8 

1 

12 

32 

Suits to resume or asbcss lent-free lands ... 

... 

... 

2 

... 

2 

32 

Suits regarding theje'ative rights of superior and infe- 







riorholdets of land (other than rent suits) 

... 

26 

18 


44 

34 

Suits for partition of immoveable property ... 

... 

62 

209 

1 

272 

35 

Sun* regarding boundaries 

... 

4 

81 

... 

86 


bait. watting tu real property not included In above ... 

*** 

609 

661 

1C 

1,179 

1 


(1870... 

11,918 

29,291 

29.227 

S8S 

70,778 

1 


Total ... | 18g8 _ 

11,377 

28,868 

21,69 

171 

j 62,107 









1. Salts to recover arreara of rent 

2. Suita to establish or contest rights to enhancement or 

abatement of rent, or to determine amount of rent.,. 

3. Suits regarding illegal exaction, duress, distraint, or 

demand ... ... ... ... 

4. Suite relating to ejectment 

5. Suits relating to occupancy 

6. Suits under Section 1, Clause 2, Act XIV. of 1863 

■ 7. Partitions ... ... ... ... ... 

a Suits regarding accounts by or against Agent, 

9. Suits to resume or assess land exempt from revenue 
or rent ... ... ... ... ... 

10. Suits for Kubo^liyufca 

11. Miscellaneous suits not included in above 

12. Proprietary rights tried by settlement Courts 


Total... ■!] 


Value of Suits disposed of in the Civil and Revenue Courts of 
the Central Provinces during the year 18?0. 


Number of Suite disponed 
of In different ourts. 



In Olvil Courts. 
Not exceeding ltupeos 
Ditto „ 

Ditto „ 

Ditto ,, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Exceeding . „ 


In Besenue Courts. 
Cot exceeding ftupees 
Ditto. „ 

Ditto „ 

Ditto „ 

Ditto „ 

Ditto ,< 

Ditto „ 

Exceeding „ 


ettiement suits in which. no value Is! 
' stated ... ...| 


S«j 2,138 3.120 
. 10111 7,887 20,200 
SM 1,001 3.08!) 
5.000 839 2.013 

10.000 03 ... 


f 1870 I- — 

12869. 111,980 29. 


Total ... |) 
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Exclusive of the Courts of the two Recorders and three Courts 
of Small Causes, which had jurisdiction only in the seaport 
towns of Rangoon and Moulmein, there were during the year un¬ 
der review 120 Courts of Civil original jurisdiction in the Pro.- 
vince and 17 Courts of Appellate jurisdiction. The 13 Deputy 
Commissioners, however, took up very few original cases ; so the 
original litigation of the country may be said to have been con¬ 
ducted before 113 Courts, 88 of which were presided over by Na¬ 
tive J,i\dges. 

Th.e number of regular suits instituted, as compared with the 
number instituted during the previous year, is shown in the 
following:— 


Name of Ouurt. 

1869. 

i a.o. 

Incroa.se. 

Decrease. 

Recorders' Courts 

919 

839 


80 

Small, Cause Courts. ... ... 

M87 

6,731 

2,144 



The increase in the number of cases instituted m the Courts 
of Small Causes is large, and appears to be the result of the ins¬ 
titution of a separate Small Cause Court at Ran goon, _ 


Name of District. j 

1869. 

1870, 

Increase. 

•I 

Decrease.; 

! 

Alr.vah . 

2,700 

2,441 


3Q9 

Ram reft . 

624 

692 

68 


Sand u way. 

303 

336 


57 

Northern Arakan . 

10, 

27 

12 

... 

Tota.1 Arakan 

3,782 

3,496 


286 

Bjtngopn •• 

2,285 

2,434 

340 

... 

RiiH'sein .. 

3,136 

3,147 

11 


Mvanonng. 

2,866 

2.606 


260 

1'rome ... 

3,333 

2,347 


96«1 

Thayetmo.. . 

... 

8tl 

801 

... f 

Total Pegu 

11,620 

11,336 


285 

AmherBt *. 

on 

' 7 954 

33 


Rhwo gyen .a. 

99 6 

966 


40 

T» voy . 

507 

5,03 

... 

7 

Morgni .... . 

654 

777 

123 

... 

loungoo ... 

1,185 

1,184 

49 

••• 

Total Tenasserim, #v 

4,209 

4,367 

168 

... 

Total British Burma 

19,011 

39,198 


413 

There is thus shown to he a decrease of 413 in 

the number of 


suits instituted throughout thedistrict and subordinateCourtspf the 
Province. Excepting A kyab.the bulk of t he litigation of theProvince 
arises in the districts of the Pegu division- The difference in the 
figures showing the number of suits for the districts of this di¬ 
vision, as compared with the other districts, is remarkable. The 
anSeflnt of litigation generally is small, and in the district of 
l^opthern Arakan litigation may be said scarcely to exist. The 
Superintendent reports that “ stamps are not required.” The. 
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Court Fees’ Act is, however,iafarce throughout British India; 
and the Chief Commissioner is not aware of any legal au¬ 
thority for the exemption of the district of Northern Arakan 
from its operation. During the past year the litigation 
consisted principally in suits to recover money debts.. There 
•were about 1,500 suits relating only to immoveable property, 
1,178 for dissolution*of marriage, and 382 for restitution of 
conjugal rights. The number of suits for divorce has not mate¬ 
rially altered for the whole Province from the number shown 
for 18(59 ;but the Deputy Commissioner of Myanoung notices a 
yearly and considerable deciease in the number of suits of this 
nature in bis di-trict, not that divorces have become less fre¬ 
quent, but that they arc “ ratified by the village elders” without 
tne intervention of our Courts. The bulk of the litigation con¬ 
sisted of suits valued at between 20 and 100 Rupees. In 
round numbers, out of 19,000 suits instituted in the district and 
subordinate Courts, 14,000 were suits of the above amounts; 
2,300 weie valued at Rupees 6 or lef-s, and the same number 
at over Rupees 100. Only 180 suits exceeded lttii>ees 500 in 
value, and only 70 exceeded Rupees 1,000. Almost the whole 
of the litigation therefore comes within the jurisdiction of the 
lowest Courts which have power to hear suits where the value 
does not exceed Rs. 500; and the original Civil work of the 
Deputy Commissioners’ Courts is almost nominal. The Deputy 
Commissioner will under the new Act have power to direct the 
business in the subordinate Courts to be distributed as he thinks 
fit, as well as to call up to his own file any particular suit. Every 
suit must be instituted in the Court of the lowest grade com¬ 
petent to try it. But it will be open to the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner to make use of these provisions of the laws as to ensure 
the hearing of difficult and important suits by the more educa¬ 
ted Courts. The annexed table shows‘the manner in which 
suits were disposed of, and the number left pendiug before the 
district ami subordinate courts :— 


District. 

No. of suits 
for disposal 

Decided on merits 
after contest in courts 

Otherwise dis¬ 
posed of. 

No. left 
pending. 

Akyab . 

$,475 

1,198 

3,389 

8 

HumrPC . 

692 

331 

361 


hnndowny .. 

838 

171 

164 

3 

Northern Arakan 

27 

16 

n 


Bitnuoem . 

2 496 

1,266 

1,1*7 

63 

B&txiein ... .. 

8,174 

1,480 

1,739 

* 

Ai yutonng. 

2,606 

1.310 

J,*9» 

i 


8,418 

1,083 < 

1,840 

49 

Thayetmyo 

Amherst. 

818 

331 

449 

88 

1,018 

707 

909 

69 

Sbwe-gyen . 

987 

m 

f!4 

47 

l’ftvoy . 

804 

3 4 

107 

13 

Mergal . 

77V 

918 


t 

Toungoo ... 

1,199 

746 

*33 

14 
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The district reports show that in some courts a large number 
of cases were dismissed for default. In the cour ts of the Rangoon 
district out of 2,433 cases disposed of, no fewer than 744 or 30 per 
eent, were dismissed for default. It is possible that the procedure 
was regular aud that, the cases so dismissed leaving beeu settled 
©ut of court, the plaintiff purposely kept away. But still where the 
proportion is so large, a doubt is suggested whether the courts 
have regularly assigned dates for the hearing of eases, and have* 
punctually observed them, so that the plaintiff may know exactly 
the time for hjs appearance. The average duration of suits in the 
ordinary courts appears satisfactory. In the subordinate courts 
of the Akyab division, it only amounted to 11 days, aud in those 
of the Pegu division, the highest average is that of the Prome 
courts which in contested cases amounted to 17 days. The dc-- 
eision of cases in some of the Deputy Commissioners’ courts 
was not so prompt, but the delay is generally explained by the 
issue of commissions to other courts. The average duration in 
the Court of Small Causes at Rangoon is reported at 28 days. 
This is commented on at some length by the Judge, and appears 
to be due to the-practice of allowing cases to lie on a “ dormant 
file.” 

Out of 5,12S applications for execution of decree in the dis¬ 
trict and subordinate courts, 3,240, or a proportion of 63,per cent, 
were completely carried out; 1,708 were partially executed, and. 
179 applications were left pending. The proportion of decrees 
completely carried out is exceptionally good, and it would ap¬ 
pear from the return, that no cases were struck off the file 
without some kind of execution, that no applications were 
allowed to drop owing to the insolvency of the judgment debt¬ 
ors, or adjustment out of court, or default of the applicant for 
execution. Sales of immovable property in execution of decree 
diminished in number from 842 in 1809, to 514 in 1870. 

The work of the district appellate courts is shown in the an¬ 
nexed table:— 


District. 

No of 
appeals for 
disposal. 

No. pending 
at close of 
the j oar. 

Average 

duration. 

Aicyab 

1*8 

8 

33 

Uafuroe 

48 

2 

S3 

Sandoway 

42 


20 

Northern Arekon 




Rangoon 

82 

n 

43 

Kassel n. 

190 

6 

29 

Myanonng 

346 

«... 

n 

Prome. 

222 

8 

80 

Thayotmyo 

81 

* 

88 

Amherst 

316 

8 

0 

gbwe-gyon 

Tavoy 

Mergm. 

lot 

2 

18 

150 

7t 

* 

IS 

18 

Tonngoo 

108 


9 
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Tbe proportion of appeals, compared with the number of ori¬ 
ginal suits decided, is by no means large. In Rangoon tbe 
number is very small, only 82 appeals to 2,420 original suits 
disposed of by tbe subordinate courts, or a proportion of 3 per 
cent. Jn Prome on tbe other hand the number of appeals was 
222, or a proportion of nearly 10 per cent, Tbe highest pro¬ 
portion of cases appealed to original suits decided is in Tavoy, 
where tbe original suits decided by the subordinate courts 
amounted only to 484-, and tbe number of appeals was 129. But 
Uowhere can the appellate work be sard to be heavy. The files 
of,the district appellate courts were generally left in a satisfac¬ 
tory state at the close of the year ; and tbe average duration is 
in no case excessive. Tbe average duiation of appeals before 
the district court of Myanoung was 102 days in 18G9. 

The proportion of cases in which the decisions of the lower 
court were upheld is showu in the following table ;— 


Akyab 

• • • 



... 58 

per 'cent. 

Kamree 

IM 



... 75 

r* 

Saudoway 

• •• 



42 

55 

Rangoon 

• •• 



... 39 

55 

Bassein 

• • • 



... 66 

55 

Myanoung 

• • • 



... 67 

55 

Prome 

• •• 



59 

55 

Thayetemo 

• • • 



... 56 

55 

Amherst 

• • • 



... 52 

55 

Shwe-gyen 

• « • 



... 50 

55 

Tavoy 

*«• 



.. 72 

55 

Metvui 

• M 



... 66 

55 

Touugoo 

tM 



... 50 

55 


The proportion is generally favourable, or 60 per cent 
for the whole Proviuce, which is a considerable improvement 
upon tbe returns for 1SG.9, when the general proportion was 44 
per cent. The returns for Rangoon are the least satisfactory: 
in the case of one officer only 3 decisions out of 13 cases appealed 
were confirmed. The work of the divisional appellate courts is 
shown below:— 


Dt vlalon. 

No. o( Regular 
appeals. 

No. of second 
appeals. 

Left pending 

Average dura¬ 
tion. 

Arakin ... 

Pegs 

Teu&sserini, 

1 

6 

IS 

«« 

SS 

....„ 

3 

Days. 

8s 

1*8 regular, 
(.17 Second. 

28 • 
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In the absence of statistics prepared in accordance with the 
new Forms, which were only recently adopted in Berat, the 
following table will sufficiently show the nature of the suits 
disposed of in the Courts of the province during 1870— 

Nature of Suits. Number 


1. Marriage or betrothal ... ... ... ... 12 

2 Inheritance ... ... ... ... ... 68 

3. Suits connected with, religion, oaate, or custom ... ... 12 

4. Mortgage ... ... ... .. ... 83 

6. Claims to real property not included in foregoing ... 407 

6. „ on written obligations, i. e., bond debts j g joj* 

7. „ on unwritten obligations, (simple debt) .. ... 1.288 

8. For money bad and received (on account stated) .. ... 2 232 

9. Goods sold ... ... ... ... ... 883 

10 Contracts for delivery of produce . . ... ... 721 

11. Breaches of coutiact not included in the above ... ... 503 

12 Suits of rent ... ... .. ... 1G3 

13. „ for specific personal propeity or value the reof ... 210 

14. ,, for injuiies to the person, attended with direct or actual 

pecuniary damage ... ... ... ... 2 

15. „ for injury to property . . ... ... Imt 

16. „ for defamation ... ... ... 1 

17. ,, for other injuries not included in the above .. ... 27 

]8 Suita to compel specific peiformauce of contract ... 39 

19. Bankruptcy ... ... .., ... ... 14 

20. Claims not included m above ... ... 36 


Total . 17,540 

The tendency towards increase which has recently character¬ 
ized litigation in Berar received no check during the year. 
In 1869 the number of suits tiled was 13,798 ; and in 1870 
17,942—an increase of 13 5 per cent. The increase appears to 
have been generally distributed over tbe province; with the ex* 
ception of tbe District of Woon, where there was a slight falling 
off in the number of institutions. The following statements 
are ra&de by the revenue authorities on the causes of the 
increase. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Nembhard, writing of his own Division 
—East Berar—and quoting from a report that he had received 
on the subject from Major Jdenzies, the Judge of the Small 
Cause Court at Oomr&watee, says—“ Towards the close of 1869, 
a crisis in the cotton market had so fully occupied the Oomra- 
watee traders that they had left their petty debtors alone. This 
yeaj, they have been more active in collecting their debts. There 
has also been a run of insolvency among the petty dealers in the 
Oomuawfttee city, who have gambled in cotton, and sustained 
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loss. Their creditors have endeavoured to secure their debts by 
getting decrees, hence a portion of the increase in litigation.” 
The above remarks agree with the views expressed on the 
same topic by Mr. Lyall, in the following passage of his Divi¬ 
sional Report—“ One thing,” he thus writes, “ is more firmly 
established by the observation and experience of every year, that 
certain classes of the people will use our Courts in proportion to 
the facility of resort to them. As we make a suit cheap and 
rapid, so will the values or grievances for which a suit is worth 
filing become smaller and more numerous; while this natural 
tendency is powerfully accelerated by the institution of vakeels. 
Then the natives of India are just now in the social stage which 
is most likely to encourage litigation; for they are deterred nei¬ 
ther by public opinion, nor by private scruples, from taking all 
they can get by the extreme rigour of the law; while they have 
so little understanding of our judicial system that the upshot of 
an action—that is, what they will get—must always be to 
them involved in the most tempting uncertainty.” Major 
Allardyce the Deputy Commissioner of Buldana, gives two 
instances showing how litigation depends, even in agricul¬ 
tural districts, on the neighbourhood of a Court and a pleader; 
and further that,' iu his District, the uncontested cases 
were more than half the whole number filed. “It is pro¬ 
bable" he says that “ a number of these cases should ne¬ 
ver have been filed at all; while in estimating the amount 
of litigation actually existing, it is perhaps hardly correct to take 
all these cases into account Filing the suit no doubt makes the 
debtor pay up, when he would otherwise have been dilatory in 
doing so; and it may often save a creditor trouble to put his 
case into the hands of a vakeel, rather than go dunning for the 
money ; as it certainly suits the vakeels to induce creditors to 
adopt this course with thgir doubtful creditors. I would have 
the Courts go more into the matter of what application for pay¬ 
ment was made to the debtor, before casting him in costs. 
I am afraid in many cases the Courts give costs as a matter of 
course; and do not attempt to get the parties to settle their 
differences out of Court. The presiding officer likes to show a 
large number of cases filed and disposed of, trusting to the 
numbers to show that he has got through a heavy amount of 
work.” 

Analysing the litigation of the year, it is seen that, of the 
whole number of suits instituted, 56 3 per cent were for*en¬ 
forcement of written obligations; 7'2 per cent for simple debts, 
for which no bond had passed ; 17 2 per cent for recovery of 
balance of account; 4 5 per cent on agreements about the deli¬ 
very of produce; 5' per cent, for goods sold ; 2*8 per cent, for 
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laud or other real property; and the remaining 7 per cent 
included suits ofi account of marriage or betrothal, inheritance, 
religion* breaches of contract, rent, personal property, injuries, 
damages, &a, as also suits for defamation, for specific perfor¬ 
mance of contract, bankruptcy, &c. More than B0‘ per cent, were 
Suits for debt Nearly one-tenth of the pleas of the province 
bad their origin in cotton speculation. The number of suits 
involving real .property was small Claims based on registered 
instruments increased from 294 in 1869, to 677 in 1870. 

Of tbe original suits on the files of the Courts—aggregating, 
with suits pending from last year 18,107—all but 567, or 3 per 
cent, were disposed of in the course of the year, at an average 
duration of 26 days from date of institution to date of final 
order. Of the cases decided, 43 - 6 per cent were disposed of 
by Deputy Commissioners, (6 in number including tbe Assistant 
Commissioner in charge of Basim), and their Assistants, Euro¬ 
pean and Native, (19 in number), for tbe most part at the Suddur 
stations of Districts; 27'9 per cent, were heard iu Tahseelee 
Courts, (16 in number), and 28'5 per cent in the three Small 
Cause Courts. Of tbe decisions, 24 4 per cent were on tbe me¬ 
rits of the cases; 39'7 per cent on confession of judgment; 21 '1 
per cent on amicable adjustment out of Court; 3‘5 per cent, were 
struck off in default of appearance of plaintiff; 106 per cent were 
(decided ex parte —many such doubtless involving vittually a 
confession of judgmeut;—and only 8 per ceut by arbitration. 
Thus of tbe whole litigatiou of the year, only about one-fourth 
of tbe cases were decided ou their merits. There was a slight 
increase in the number disposed of by means of arbitration. 

The percentage of costs to value was rupees 13-4-5 (£1 6s 7 d,), 
and the average cost of each suit rupees 14-8-8 (£1 9s. Id.) 
The introduction during the year of the Court Fees’ Act, which 
reduces the institution fee, caused a general deciease of 13 
per cent, iu tbe costs of suits us compared with the previous 
year. 

Neaily one-Lalf of tbe whole numbet of defendants in 1870 
consisted of Kunbeee, tbe name by which the cultivator is 
known in, Berar. Of the remainder, 3 per cent, were Europeans. 
The trading classes naturally mustered stroug among tbe plain¬ 
tiffs. and so also did the Kuubees. 

In West Berar, the total number of Kunbee plaintiffs during 
the year was 1.674, or 15 par cent, of the whole body of suitors. 
The average detention of witnesses in 1870 was 1’08 days, against 
1'04 of tbe previous year. There were 438 appeals from tbe deci¬ 
sion^. of Subordinate Courts to Deputy Commissioners—a de¬ 
crease iff 13 4 per cent., as compared with tbe previous year. 

• Of these, all bjut 7 were disposed of witliiu the year, at an aver 3 ' 
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age duration of 26 days from date when appeal wc-s lodged to 
that of decision. In 56 per cent, of the oases, the original order 
was not interfered with; in 26 per cent, it was modified or re¬ 
versed; and in 16 pet- cent., remanded for further enquiry. 

In the Suddur Court of the Resident, Sepeoiat appeals, and 46 
applications for revisiou of the proceedings of the Lower -Courts 
were made in 1870 ; against 12 of the former, and 33 of the 
latter in 1869. Of the above cases, aggregating, in ail, 58, 
including a few pending at the close of 1869, 1’72 per cent were 
successful in whole or part, and 88*2 per cent unsuccessful; and 
one case stood over at the end of the year. 

MYSORE. 

The aggregate number of civil suits instituted in all the Courts 
of the Province during the past year amounted to 20,534, or 
3,699 in excess of the number filed during the previous year. 

The number of suits instituted in each district of the Province 
and the percentage of increase, is shown in the following corn- 


parative table: — 









Percen- 






I860. 

1870. 

Difference. 

tageut 









lucre***. 

Bengalore District 






IB9 

3827 

Ntuall • anse Court 

.*• • 






24-79 

Kolar Dlmrlct 







23 33 

Toomkoor 

do. 

At 




1,118 

318 

83*78 

Mysore 

do. 

... 



2,6 v6 

2,6t * 

104 

11-78 

• insf-an 

do. 




77) 

352 

81 

4 15 


do. 





1,607 

200 

10-50 

Kadoor 

do. 




800 

1,148 

249 

1WI 

Ckltuldroog 

do. 



... 

673 

880 

187 

27-66 


including 1,074 cases pending from the previous year, and 
372 cases received by transfer aud demand, the total numb r 
of suits for disposal during the year was 21,960, or 3,952 in 
excess of the number of the previous year. Of these, 20,543, 
including the transferred cases, were disposed of, leaving 1,437 
pending at the close of the year. The number dis¬ 
posed of in 1869 was 16,954, or less by 3,589 than tins 
number disposed of in 1870. The number of suits begun, 
disposed of, and pending' at the close of the year in the various 
classes of Courts, is shown below, as well as the average number 
of suits decided by the officers of each class of Court. _ 



Suits com 
menoed. 

Disposed 

of. 

Fending. 


Small Cara* Oourt Judge ... 

7,443 

7,186 

878 

1,686 

Amildars ... ... ... 

7.611 

7.440 

71 

89 

Judicial Assistants 

6,946 

6,878 

l,o7i 

<52 

Deputy Superintendents ... 

68 

68 

»> 

6 

Superintendents ... ... 

. ** 

11 

9 

4 

Total ... 


. 10,641 

1,437 

Inclining ii2 snlt* 
transfwwL - 


IBS 

























Of the 1,437 cases pending at the close of the year, 381 had 
been.before thfe courts over two months, and 95 over four months. 
The date of the oldest Suit pendiug was the 19th July 1870. The 
aggregate and average value of the suits disposed of is shown in 
the following statement:— 


Amount!. 

Number of 
Original Suite 
disposed of. 

Aggregate 
Value of 
Suits 

Average 
Value ol 
Suits. 

Not exceeding Surest 

8 

2,6-20 

0 984 

8 

» 

2 

is 

0 

Do. 

20 

6.708 

68 053 

6 

l| 

ii 

0 

9 

Do. 

100 

8 124 

8,9 .,292 

7 

4 

48 

12 

5 

Da 

600 

8,253 

6,97.833 

6 

«i 

214 

8 

4 

Da 

1,000 

859 

2 49,444 

8 

9 

694 

18 

4 

Da 

6 000 

219 

4, .9 416 

14 

8 

liliTil 

12 

11 

Do. 

10,000 

18 

SI.Add 

10 

9 

7,040 

8 

2 

Da 

1,0 >.000 

6 

■lujmi 

1 

4 

82,897 

0 

8 

Exceeding Bupeee 

1,00,000 

. 

... 


... 





Total 

20.201 


9 

8 

103 

14 

6 


Notwithstanding the great increase of litigation, suits of a 
value exceeding Rs. 500 decreased from 641 to 596. Of 
those disposed of during the year, 12 47 per cent, were 
valued at sums below Rs. 5; 28 26 per cent, at sums below 
Rs. 20; 40 22 per cent, at sums below Rs. 100, and only 
19 05 per cent, at sums above Rs. 100. 

The following comparative statement shows the percentage 
of cases disposed of under the several heads indicated :— 





1889. 

1870. 

Decided on merits . 

(For Plaintiffs 
(For Defendants .. 

... ... 

21-7 

85 

m 

43 

Plaints rejected or returned ... 
Dismissed for default. 

.. 


87 


. 

JsoT 

9-6 

Withdrawn with leave 



8*2 

Compromised .. 


... 

*•9 

19-8 

Decreod on confession. 


y. 

20-8 

18-9 

Decreed ex-parte . ... 


... 

19-4 

20-6 

Dismissed ex-parte ... ... 

. 

. 

... 

OS 


It is noticed by the Judicial Commissioner that, notwithstand. 
ing the introduction of the Court Fees’ Act, there was a 
very large increase in the percentage of cases compromised ; and 
that the large reduction in the percentage of cases dismissed 
for default and rejected, indicates that the more stringent pro¬ 
cedure now in force, based on the provisions of Act VIII. of 1859, 
has not been harshly enforced so as to cause hardship and in¬ 
justice to the suitors. The following comparative table shows 
-the percentage of original suits decided by the several classes of 
Courts and the average duration of contested and uncontested 
suits in each class of Courts, 
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No. 

Officer*. 

1889, 

1870. 

Avert*, duration <A 

Suite In day. in 1670, 

Onset. 

Percen¬ 

tage. 

Cases. 

Percen¬ 

tage, 

Oonteited. 

Dncoa- 

tested. 

1 

Peshkar ... ... 

80 

0 49 




1 

1 

84 

Amildars ... 

6,687 

40*67 

7,487 

36 82 


36*81 

1 

Sar-Khazi of Mysore 

126 

0*78 




... 

Assistant Superintendents 

148 

0-89 

... 




9 

Judicial Assistants 

3,467 

21*61 

6,536 

37*40 

63*60 

88*60 

8 

Deputy Superintendents . 

62 

0 39 

62 

0*26 

129*35 

44*0 

S 

Superintendents 

8 

0*2 

11 


316*0 

86-0 

2 

Judges, Bangalore Small 
t. ause Oourt 

6,665 

86 26 

7,166 

86*47 

14*0 

18*0 


Total 

16,078 

100 

20,201 

100 

43*07 

24*0 


The following table shows the number of uppeals preferred 
to the appellate Courts from each class of subordinate Courts, 
the ratio of appeals to decisions, the number of decisions affirm¬ 
ed, and ratio of affirmed to decided cases. 



No. of 

Baito of 

No. of 

Batlo of at- 

Appeals from the original decisions of— 

appeals 

appeals to 

decisions 

Armed to 

preferred. 

decisions. 

affirmed. 

decided. 

Amildars to Deputy Superintendents 

260 

8*4 

140 

49*8 

Judicial Assistants to Superintendents 

226 

41 

15» 

66*4 

Deputy Superintendents to Judicial Commr. . 
Superintendents to Judicial Commissioner 

9 

37*3 

4 

44*4 

7 

C38 

4 

006 

Special appeals from *1 
the decibion of De- 1 

puty Superintend* j to Judicial Commissioner, 
dents and superin- j 

147 

28*1 

90 

62*0 

tendeuts ... J 






The aggregate value of decrees Completely executed was 
Its. 4,09,401-12-11, and those partially executed Hs. 2,80,884-0-6, 
Of the total amount realized by execution, Hs 1,82,829-8-1 were 
recovered by sa'e of movable property, and Rs. 156,965-4-11 
by sale of immovable, and Rs. 59,073-14-4 by imprisonment of 
debtors. 

COORG. 

The Courts in Coorg, having civil jurisdiction, number 
17, and the work during 1870 was distributed as follows:— 


No of 
Oeurta. 

Denomination of Presiding Officers. 

Jurisdiction 
up to 

No of 
Original 
Suits dis¬ 
posed of. 

< 

2 

« 

1 

1 

< 

Parpattegars ... « ... ... 

Town Subedan — ... ... ... 

Talookdo _ ... ... ... 

2nd Assistant Superintendent ... 

1st do do ... ... ... ... 

Superintendent ... ... 

Be. 

60 

jsoo 

1.000 

8,000 

Unlimited. 

* 188 
1,083 

96 

16 

* 


1,889 
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The number of original suits pending fiom 1869 amounted to 
and 1,346 cases were instituted or received by tl&nsfer and 
remand, as agaiust 1,098 cases in the previous year. Of the 
1,352 cases for disposal, 1,339 were disposed of, 8 were trans* 
ferred, and 5 remained pending at the close of the year. The 
increased litigation is attributed to the introduction of the 
Court Fees’ Act, and also to the revival of trade from the de¬ 
pression of previous years. 

The number, description and value of original suits undereach 
class, as instituted during the past and previous year, are shown 
in the following comparative table :— 




I860* 

1870 



No. 

Bs. 

A, 

p. 

No. 

Bs. 

A. 

p. 

tf] 

•a 

On written obligation 

Do unwiitteri do ... 

M2 

91,882 

1 

6 

707 

1,08,756 

0 

4 


HU 


9 

1 

jsr, 

<1045 

14 

« 

g 

account stated ... 

100 

19 817 

11 

5 

1)4 

9 017 

0 

9 

a 

Money paid or received 

20 

Oil 

4 

0 

8 » 

1 7Kb 

9 

8 

fe 

For goods sold 

For breaches of contract not 

69 

‘.,409 

8 

2 

84 

8 178 

ii 

0 

a 

included above 

»a 

2,782 

11 

9 

82 

4,810 

13 

6 

3 








® 










Suita 

for root 

8 

am 

8 

i 

it 

864 

2 

6 

1)0 

do movable property or value 









thereof ... 

59 

i m 

7 

6 

B3 

4,677 

4 

2 

Do 

do damages 

11 

1,999 

3 

9 

4 

*280 

0 

0 

Do 

do specific perform ance of con- 









1 tract 

1 

4 

a 

0 

S 

279 

9 

0 

I Do 

to settle partnership and other 




in 





account* 

8 

5.027 

l 





Do 

to declare and establish per- 








sonal right* ... 

15 

1,610 


6 


1 914 

ii 

5 

Do 

relating to religion and caste ... 

2 

26 

0 

0 

l 

... 

.. 

... 

(Jaime to inberit.uice under Hindoo 









Law 

2 

657 

4 

4 

7 

2,(168 

8 

0 

I 

Total 

1,068 

1,35,(108 

7 

10 

1,312 

1,43,213 

4 

8 


The following table shows how contested suits were deci¬ 
ded :— 



1870. 

1869. 


Cue*. 

Peroeutage. 

Cases. 

Peroeutage. 

In favour of Plaintiff 

860 

82-80 

285 

83 53 

In favour of Defendant 

75 

17-20 

56 

16 49 


The total cost of original suits was Bs. 16,077-12-6 or 
Bs. 640-14-1 in excess of tbe previous year. The average cost 
of each suit was Rs. 12-0-1. The average duration of ua- 
cooWsted suits was 29 days, the same number as in 1869, but the 
Average duration of contested suits jm reduced to 43 days, as 
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against '53 days in the previous year. Iu 1669 tbe longest time 
occupied m the disposal of any suit was 328 days, but in the year 
under report, this period was reduced to 19S days. The total 
number of appeals disposed of was 96, leaving a balance of 10 
peudmg ou the 31st December 1870, making a total of 106 ap¬ 
peals received during the year, as against 65 iu 1869. The ap- 


Is were disposed of as follow;— 

Total oatei for di.iio.al ... ... 


Ko. 

106 

Insiuitiaed for default 

... 

... 

18 

Continued 

... 


36 

Modified 

... 

... 

16 

lie verged 


... 

22 

Remanded 

... ... 

••• 

4 

Pendine 

Total disposed of 
on 31st Decern oer 1870 

... 

06 

10 


Of the 10 appeals which remained undecided at the close of the 
year, 7 wore pending before the local Courts, and 3 before the 
Judicial Commissioner. The percentage of orders appealed 
against, but confirmed in whole or m pait, amouuted to 
54T6, as against 7096 in 1869. The avei age duration of ap¬ 
peals iu Coorg was 44 days, against 37 da} s in the previous 
year, and 42 days in the Judicial Commissioner’s Court, as 
against 62 days in 1869. The cost of appeals was Its. 1,986-7-11. 
Iu the previous year it was only Its. 98S-10-0. The average 
cost of each appeal was Rs. 15-12-6 in the local Courts, and Rs. 
83-1-b in the Judicial Commissioner’s Couit. 
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CHAPTER T, 

criminal Justice: 

MADRAS. 

Them are seven classes of criminal tribunals in the Madras 
Presidency:—The High Court, the Sessions Courts, the District 
Magistrates’ Courts, the Divisional full power Magistrates* Cotifl^ 
the Madras City Police Magistrates* Courts, the Subordinate 
Magistrates' Courts, and the Courts of Heads of Villages. Magis¬ 
trates of Districts are, with the exception of the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner of the Nedgherry Hills, also, the Chief Revenue Officers 
of the Districts over which they rule. 

8,563 appeals were filed, and \174, or about 35§- per cent, 
disposed of, during the year. The following table shows the 
manner of disposal:— 


Number. Percent. 


Rejected 
( Confirmed 

On perusal at records. 1 Modified 
t Reversed 



The following table shows the zillahs to which the appellants 
in the appeals preferred during the year belonged, together with 
the proportion of appeals before the Courts of Session in the 
several zillaha:— 



Bellary 

Berbampore (Including Agent et Ganjam) 
Callout .. „ 

Cblnglepnt ... ... ... 

Ohlttoor — ... 

Coimbatore 

Cnddalore ... — _ 

Cnddapah _ -. 

Onntoor * ... 

lied are ... ™ 

Mangalore ... » ... 

Seiiose ... 

vimdlal ... ... _ 

Ootaocpznnd 

lUJabmundry ... „ 

8*feW M* a aa* h. Me 

Tanjora ... ^ 

TelUcherry ... . 

’Ttaneran^ ... 

TrloWnopoIy 1 " 

Vlasgapatam (Session* lodge and Agent) 


Aeentgfi tor all Ztilake 
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At the Quarterly Sessions of the High Court, 60 persons were 
brought up for trial, and in 34 cases convictions were secured. 
143,906 ’offences of ah kinds were committed in 1870, against 
138,354 in 1860. The increase is chiefly under the heads of" pet¬ 
ty assault,” and “ causing hurt.” Offences against property have 
-decreased in number. 64 , 7 per cent, of all offences committed 
wife brought to trial; 261,473 persons were anested and sum¬ 
moned; lb7,769 were produced before the Courts, and 121,389 
(46‘4 per cent.) were convicted. Of persons actually tried 64 7 
per cent were convicted. 32,322 cases, in which 74,222 persons 
were concerned, went by default. Of all persons convicted 
112,486 were males, 8,047 females, and 856 juveniles, in¬ 
cluding 133 females. The value of property lost amounted 
to rupees 11,45,663, of which lb'4 per cent, was recovered. 
85,584 offences under the Penal Code were reported in 1870, 
against 80,134 in 1869. The inciease has been continuous 
during the past four years. Grave crime lias decreased, but petty 
charges increased. 521 per cent, of all offences committed 
under the Penal Code were brought to trial; 33 6 per cent, 
were prosecuted to conviction, and 27'8 per cent went by de¬ 
fault. 32 per cent, of all persons arrested and summoned were 
convicted and punished ; 36 7 per cent were concerned 
in cases that went by default, and 50'5 per cent of persons ac¬ 
tually tried were convicted. The amount of property lost 
was slightly larger, and out of rupees 11,41,760 lost, only 
rupees 2,08,408 (18'3 per cent.) were recovered. 53,651 
persons were convicted under the renal Code, against 52,437 
in the previous year; 50,721 were males, 2,417 females, and 
613 juveniles, including 36 females. There were 32,618 
offences against the person, as compared with 28,886 in 1870. 
219 murders were reported, and convictions were obtained in 
83 cases—only 87'9 per cent Of 455 persons said to be con¬ 
cerned .in murders, 382 were arrested, and 111 finally convicted 
and sentenced. 97 of these were males, and 14 females. 72 were 
executed, and 37 transposed for life, but the sentence of one ' 
was commuted by the Local Government to one year’s im¬ 
prisonment. There were 210 cases of “ attempt to commit 
Buicide," and conviction followed in 113 cases. Under the heads 
of "causing miscarriage’,’ "exposure of children,” and “conceal¬ 
ment of birth,” there were 143 cases reported in the wholp Pre¬ 
sidency, but only 38 resulted in conviction ; forty-four persons, 
of whom 41 were females, were punished. Cases of grievous 
hurt fell from 427 in 1869 to 365 in 1870. Tbete were 23 cases 
of causing hurt or grievous hurt to extort confession against 35 
OMsea in the previous year. Only 6 cases wore established, 
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and SO persons punished. There were 98 eases of kidnapping 
against 1*22 cases in the previous year. Two charges of 
slave-dealing were preferred, and 4 persons were punished 
iu One case. Seven cases of prostitution of minors were brought 
forward but not established. Ninety-five ^charges of rape 
were preferred, only i 9 of which were, established, and 22 per¬ 
sons were convicted and punished. Ther^ were 19 cases of 
unnatural offence; 8 persons, of whom one was a juvenile, were 
punished in 6 cases. Oases under the head of petty offences 
against the person continued to increase. From 19,666 charges 
of this nature preferred iu 1867, the number has steadily In¬ 
creased year by year, and now reaches the high figure of 30,646. 
There was, however, a slight decrease in cases of wiongful res¬ 
traint. 7,431 offences against property with violence were re¬ 
ported against 7,978 caseR in 1869. There were also 300 cases 
of dacoity agaiust 400 in 1869. Eighty-eight cases (29*3 per 
cent.) were prosecuted to conviction, and 373 persons were 
sentenced. 124 persons were convicted to every 100 offences 
committed. Twelve persons were convicted in 4 cases of ha¬ 
bitual dacoity, and 8 persons were convicted in 1 case of as¬ 
sembling for dacoity. One dacoit was sentenced to death under 
Section 396, Penal Code; twenty-eight were transported for 
life, and* 8 were transported for a term of ten years. The re¬ 
mainder were sentenced to various periods of imprisonment. 634 
cases of robbery, including 33 attempts at murder, occuired iu 
1870 against 602 cases in 1869. 38*8 per cent of all the cases were 
prosecuted to conviction; 60*9 per cent, of persons arrested 
were convicted, and 66 persons were convicted to every 100 
offences. Ninety-five cases of robbeiy on the highway were 
leported. Conviction followed in 41 cases, and 74 persons were 
punished. There were 14 cases of robbery by diugging ; 10 
persons were convicted in 5 cases. 

There were 6,260 cases of house-breaking, as compared with 
6,643 in the preceding year.’ 28'5 per cent of the cases weie 
prosecuted to conviction, aud 63 per cent of persons arrested 
were convicted. The value of property lost by house-breakiug 
amounted to rupees 4,66,762, but rupees 61,649 (13*2 per cent!) 
were recovered There was a slight decrease in the number 
of offence^ against property without violence. Cases of fraud relai 
ting to weights and measures extortion, criminal misappropfift- 
tiou, criminal bieach of tiust, and cheating showed a considerable 
increase. 5,455 cases of malicious offences against property were 
reported as compared with 4,586 cases ia 1868. The increase, 
however, was chiefly under the head of “ ordinary mischief,” the 
loss generally being very trifling. The number of offences against 
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public justice increased. 8 , 828 eases >( 7**8 per Cent, of the 
number changed) were brought before the Courts, and 4,388 
persons (72*7 per cent, of the number arrested aed sum¬ 
moned) cere convicted. There were 882 cases of false evi¬ 
dence, and 163 persons were convicted in 158 eases. 248 persons 
Were charged in 181 cases of preferring a false charge, and 118 
persons were presented in 81 cases of giving false information. 
Seventv~one persona Were punished in 49 eases of giving false 
information, and 84 persons were punished in 71 cases of prefer¬ 
ring false charge. Only 14 cases weje charged of harbouring 
offenders—an offence of common occurrence; 8 persons were pu¬ 
nished in 7 cases. Four of these cases occurred in the Madnm 
District, where some of the escaped couvicts from Trichinopoly 
Central Jail received food aud shelter. There were 2,441 cases 
of contempt of legal prheess or orders ; 3,319 persons were pu¬ 
nished in 2,002 cases. 128 cases of contempt of Court oocurred, 
and 138 persons were punished in 126 cases Forty-nine of these 
cases belonged to the Civil Courts. 

There was a considerable increase in miscellaneous offences. 
There were 173 cases of unlawful assembly, for which 820persous 
Were punished in 82 cases; and 643 charges of rioting, for which 
3,903 persons were convicted in 340 cases. More than half 
the miscellaneous cases reported came under the head of crimi¬ 
nal trespass. Only 2,803 persons were punished in 1,323 cases 
out of 20,604 persons charged in 7,977 cases, aud the usually false 
nature of these charges is dearly shown by the fact that 4,26$ 
eases (53 3 per cent, of the whole), in which 11,708 persons 
were charged, were dismissed without trial, or allowed to go by 
default, &c. Eight cases of bigamy were charged, but there 
was no conviction; and out of 143 charges of adultery, only 23 
Cases were established. 

There were J6 cases of trespass by European subjects, and 
13 persons were punished 2,233 charges were preferred under 
the Cattle Trespass and Found Acts^ but only 626 cases were 
established, and 1,410 persons punished. 117 cases were charged 
unjer the Contagious Diseases Act XIV. of 1868. Convictions 
followed in 73 cases; 44 females were imprisoned, and 31 puni¬ 
shed by fines. Offences against lievenue Laws again increased; 
123 offences against the talt Laws were reported, and offences 
igaihst tbe Abkary Act rose from 1,728 in 1869 t<? 2,123 in 
1870. 91,680 cases in all were summarily disposed of \>f Ma¬ 
gistrates and heads of villages. 184,701 persons were produced, 
if whom 119,703, or 64*8 per cent, were convicted against 66*9 
for cent, in the preceding year. There was a decrease of cases 
aad parsons under Special Laws, and the, increase under the 
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Penal Qode came chiefly under tbe beads of criminal 6resp*a% 
petty hurt, and assault. Magistrates of all classes held pretend- 
nary inquiry into 2,088 cases against 2,808 in 1869. 1,449, or 
69'5 per cent, of cases inquired into, 'Were committed to the 
Higher Courts. 4,77? persons were produced for preliminary 
inquiry, and 3,081 (64*5 percent.) were committed lor trim. 
Magistrates with full powers held inquiry into 24‘1 percent of 
these cases—a far larger porportion than ift any previous year. 
24 2 per cent of “ committable” cases were inquired into by 
Subordinate Magistrates of the 1st class, against 20 6 per cent in 
the previous year. The remainder, or 61'8 per cent, of commit- 
table cases, were inquired into by Subordinate Magistrates of the 
2nd class. Seventy-two persons were sentenced to death for mur¬ 
der, and 1 for dacoity with murder. Seventy-two persons 
were sentenced to transportation for life; of these 87 for mur¬ 
der, 4 for attempt to murder, 1 for- culpable homicide, 28 for 
dacoity, 1 for house breaking by day (au old offender sentenced 
tinder Section 75, Penal Code), and one for house-breaking by 
night. Eight dacoits were transported for 10 years, making a 
total of 86 persons transported for dacoity. One person was 
transported for 7 years for culpable homicide. 46,504 persons 
were imprisoned against 49,309 in tbe previous year. Of these, 
38,695 (83’1 per cent, of the whole) were sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment not exceeding one month. 5,441 persons were 
sentenced to imprisonment not exceeding six months, against 
4,855 in 1869. 2,008 persons were punished by whipping 
against 2,185 in the previous year. 284 were whipped in addi¬ 
tion to other punishrneuts. Of tbe total number of persons 
whipped, 1,621 were thieves and house breakers. Eleven per- 
sbus were whipped for robbery, and 1 for dacoity, 17 persona 
for receiving stolen property, 2 persons for rape, and 1 for com¬ 
mitting au unnatural offence. 

The following table shows the number and character of of¬ 
fences tried by the Higher Courts. 


High and Session Courts, 


’ Claw of OSeneee, 

In Princl. 
Sudder 
Axoeena’ 
Courts. 

In Ses¬ 
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Courts- 

In High 
Court. 

total. 

Under tht Pinal Cede 

1st—Oftsnoee against the person 

Sod.— Do. property with violence 

Srd. - Do. do. without violence 

6 
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n 
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1C 

288 
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]« 

68 
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4th. —Mnltolous offences ... ... ... 

ith —Forgery nod offences igalnst onrrenoy ... 

6 

40 
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114 

* 
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6 

13 
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t Iffae* following is ar comparative summary of all criminal judi¬ 
cial proceedings against persons from 1867 W 1876:— 


Total Bomber ot potions arretted 
and prosesdsd tgtlntt 
K. H.—Proportion of peraonn pro- 
oeodsd against to population one 

in 

Ditcharfftd and Acquitted, 

Dnttof Pens! Code 
DO. Spedial Lews ... ... 

Total discharged, do. 
Pei-oefltage ot persons discharged 
to persons proeeaijpd against ... 
Convicted and Sentenced. 

To death 
,, transpot totloc 


„ Imprisonment ... ... 

„ whipping .. 

„ fine 

„ Other punishments (secut Ity for 
good behaviour, maintenance 
ordotB, *c.) ... 

Redact imprisoned in detault 

Total convicted 

Percentage ot pereone convicted 
to persons proceeded against... 


1879. 

1869. 

w 

189,478 

184,841 

180 , 

133 

84,408 

49.947 

13,081 

18,241 

68,089 

88,188 

85« 

*4'1 

73 

78 

81 

104 

46 484 * 

49,809 

1,704 

1,900 

72,489 

70,448 

620 

633 

168 

882 

121,889 

122,188 

64-1 

639 



Of the 111 murderers convicted under the Penal Code 1 
Was a Brahmin, and 08 Hindoos of various other castes; 9 
were Pariahs, 15} were Mussulmans and Moplahs, 3 belonged to 
Hill Tribes, and 18 to various criminal castes. Out of 11 persons 
convicted of causing miscarriage, 2 were Brahmins, 8 Hindoos 
of other castes, and 1 a Pariah. Out of 60 kidnappers, 12 wese 
Pariahs, and 12 Mussulmans. Three Nairs and Bliunts and 1 
Christian were convicted of slave-dealing. Out of 8 persons 
convicted of unnatural offence, 2 were Mussulmans and 2 Mop¬ 
lahs. Out of 352-persons convicted of robbery, S were Brahmins, 
143 Hindoos of other castes, 58 Pariahs, 14 Mussulmans, 8 Mop¬ 
lahs, 6 belonged to Hill Tribes, 22 were Moravers and Kullers, 
b were Yenadtes, and 45 belonged to other local criminal castes, 
Jforty-eight robbers belonged to the wandering criminal castes. 
Of 393 convicted dacoits, 6 were Brahmins,'126 Hiudoosof 
other castes, 38 Pariahs, and 2 Christians, There were only 5 
Mussulman dacoits and 9 Moplahs. Bight dacoits belonged to 
hill tribes, 122 were Moravers, Kullers, and metpbers of other 
local criminal castes, 7 8 were Ifumbadies, Koravers, and mem¬ 
bers of other wandering castes. One Pariah end 11 Yenadies 
We*g convicted of habitual dacoity. Altogether 80*9 per cent, 
jjf convicted dacoits belonged to wandering trines or local crirni- 
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b* 1 dames. Out of 12,825 thieves,, 2,772 were Pariahs, 188 
Brahmins, and 6,388 belonged to other Hindoo castes. 162 
thieves were Christians, 565 Mussulmans, 187 Moplaba 
and 47- Lubbays, 251 thieves belonged to hill tribes, and 
the remainder (2,304) to local and wandering criminal 
classes. Moravers and Kullers contributed 639 to the 
list of convicted thieves. Of 476 persons convicted of re¬ 
ceiving stolen propei ty, 3 were Brahmins, and 240 Hindoos 
of other castes. Pariahs, Mussulmans, Moravers, Kullers, Yer- 
kalas, and Kuravers are conspicuous under this head, Of 
101 persons convicted of forgery, 1 was a Euiopean, 2 East.In- 
dians, 21 Brahmins, and 49 belonged toother Hindoo castes. 
Qf 165 persons convicted of giving false evidence, 18 weio 
Brahmins and ,116 Hindoos of othei castes. Of 3,723 persons 
convicted of unlawiul assembly and rioting theie were 163 
Brahmins, 13G Mussulmans, 87 Lubbays, and 538 Paiiahs. 
Of a total of 53,651 persons convicted under the Penal Code, 30 
were Europeans, 17 of whom were convicted of assault and 
causing petty hurt. One European was found guilty of culpa¬ 
ble homicide, and 6 had committed theft. One bad committed 
criminal breach of tiust,and 1 committed forgery. l>o were con¬ 
victed of defamation, 1 of insult, and 1 of drunken misconduct. 
Of 74 East Indians convicted, 40 were punished for petty 
assault and hurt, 17 for petty miscellaneous offences and two 
for contempt and obstiuction. 2,399 Brahmins, 2,747 Mussul¬ 
mans^,135 Moplahs, 345 Lubbays, and 698 Christians were con¬ 
victed of vaiious offences. 14 per cent of all pet sons convicted 
under the Penal Code weie Pariahs. 5,321 persons, or 9*9 
per cent, of the whole belonged to local criminal castes, and 
2,874 persons (only 5*4 per cent of the whole) belonged to 
wandering criminal tribdfe. Of all persons convicted under the 
Penal Code, 50,721 vteie males, 2,417 females, and 513 
juveniles, of whom 36 were females. The females were 
convicted chiefly under the heads of petty hurt and assault, and 
offences against property without violence. The chief offences 
of juveniles were house-breaking and theft. Of 67,788 per- > 
sons convicted under Special Laws, 61,765 were males, 5,630 
women, and 343 juveniles, including 97 females. The chief 
offences of women were breaches of the peace ('under* Mad¬ 
ras Town Police Act), petty thefts and petty assaults triable 
by beads of villages, and offences against Municipal Laws and 
Police Ach (XXIV. of 1859). The chief offences of juveniles 
were petty thefts and petty assaults triable by heads of villages. 
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BOMBAY. 

The number of offences committed during 1870-71 in this 
Presidency was 46,847. The number of trials was 42,605. Con¬ 
victions were secured against 35,484 persons aud 47,075 were 
acquitted. The following offences show a marked increase in 
crime;— 

1369. 1879. 


False evidence . 247 2S3 

Causing miscarriage . 8 22 

Hurt, criminal force, and assault ... 12,790 14,839 

Kidnapping. 63 77 


In the following offences there was a marked decrease 

Murder . 160 139 

Rape. 64 44 

Receiving stolen property . 832 823 

House-breaking . 770 604 

Foraery . 122 83 

Of 1,8G3 persons tried in the Courts of Session, 963 were - 
convicted and sentenced. Of these convictions 91 were rever¬ 


sed on appeal. There were 289 appeals from the Session Judges 
and Assistant Session Judges to the High Court. Notwith¬ 
standing the large increase in the number of offences com¬ 
mitted and tried during the year there was a considerable di¬ 
minution in the number of cases committed for trial to the 


Courts of Session. The Judges presiding sat for 1,290 days 
in 1870 against 1,399 in 1869, and disposed of 1,080 cases in 
1870 as compared with 1,124 in the previous year. The largest 
number (182) of cases tried in any one district was in Tanna, 
and tlio smallest number (26) was in the Rutnagherry district. 
The number of cases disposed of in the Session Courts of Cana- 
ra fell from 67 in 1869 to 34 in 1870; in Rutnagherry from 39 
to 26; in Ahmednuggur from 96 to 62; in Poona and Sholapore 
from 142 to 115. On the other hand there was a marked 
increase in the Belgaum and Kulladgliee districts, where the 
number of cases tried in tlje Courts of Session rose from 86 to 132. 
The proportion of persons convicted to persons tried was 34 per 
cent, against 337 per cent, in 1869, and 35 per cent, in 1868. 
The percentage of convictions reversed on appeal from the 
Sessions Judges and Assistant Sessions Judges, was 25 less in 
1870 than in 1869; in both years it was very low, not even 
amounting to 10 per cent. The percentage of convictions reversed 
on appeal varied from 28 62 per cent, in Surat and Broach 
to 1'52 in Khandeisli, and to 2 - 04 in Poona and Sholapore. The 
returns of Sattara, Canara, Ahmednuggur, and Belgaum also 
show favourably in this respect. No conviction of the Rufcna- 
gherry Court was reversed on appeal In this Court* however, 


tot 



Bombay- 
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only 36"36 of tlie persons committed for trial were convicted- 
The highest* percentage of convictions to persons tried was at 
Ahmed nuggar, where it amounted to 61*8; and the lowest was at 
Surat, where it only reached 35*44. The average number of days 
during which a pri&ouer was detaiued in custody ov on bail 
'prior to trial was 29 in 1870 as compared with 3G in 1809. The 
average time varied from 55 days in Ahmedabad to 10| days in 
Hutuagherry. The number of witnesses summoned was 10,710 
as compared with 11,530 in 1809. Tho average number of 
witnesses in each case was about 00. Forty-nine persons were 
sentenced to death against 62 in 1809; and 30 persons were 
transported for life. The highest number of capital sentences (10) 
•was passed by the Judge of Belgaum. At Surat and Sattara 
the number of capital sentences passed was eight. Of the 3<> 
persons transported for life 13 weie sentenced by the Judge of 
Tanna. The total number of sentences passed was 30,095 
as compared with 35,029 in 1869. The number of sentences 
of imprisonment was 8,328 against 9,996 in 1869, showing 
a decrease of 1,008. On the other hand the number of fines 
inflicted was from 22,098 to 21,504, showing an increase of * 
2,106. Four hundred and thirty-six persons, of whom 162 were ' 
juvenile offenders, were flogged. 

In theRegulation District there are 17 District Magistrates,97 
Assistant and Deputy Magistrates, and 355 Native Subordinate 
Magistrates, including honorary Sub-Magistrates, giving a total 
sum of 469 Magistrates of all guides, classes and creeds. The per¬ 
centage of persons convicted to persons tiied by tlie Magistrates 
was highest in the Ahmedabad and Kaira Districts, where it 
amounted to 53 10, and lowest in Rutnaghcrry, where it only 
amounted to 32*19. In the Dharwar, Canara, Tanna, and 
Sat tara, districts less than 40 per cent, of the persons tried 
were convicted. The total number of persons tried by the 
Magistrates in 1870 was 81,091; of these 7 percent, were tiied 
by the District Magistrates, who only heard each on an average 
the cases of 33| persons; 14 22 per cent, were heard by the F. P. 
Magistrates, 36 38 per cent, by the 1st Class Subordinate Magis¬ 
trates, and 48 - 7 per cent, by the 2nd Class Subordinate Magistrates. 
55'7 per cent, of the persons tried by the F. P. Magistrates, 
and only 41*34 per cent, of those tried by 1st Class Subordi¬ 
nate Magistrates, and 39*26 per cent, of those tried by 2nd 
Class Subordinate Magistrates, were convicted. 

Sind .'—Twelve thousand nine hundred and thirty-seven of¬ 
fences were committed tn Sind as compared with 11,426 in 1809, 
showing an increase of 8*5 per cent. Tho number of persons 
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convicted was 7,712, The percentage of persona convicted 
to persons tried, was only 41 "17, or 3 05 per cent, less than in 
.the previous year, and TO percent, less than the percentage in 
the Regulation Districts for 1870. 

Aden .—As compared with the year 1809 70 there was a consi¬ 
derable increase of crime :— 

In 186!) 70 the uamhtr of cases tried was 497 
In 1870-71 do. do. ... 078 

-181 increase. 

In 1809 70 the number of convictions was 043 
In 1870-71 do. do. ... 871 

—— 228 increase. 

The number of acquittals was also considerably larger than 
last year, the percentage of convictions being iu 1809-70, 94’ 42, 
and in 1870-71, 88'87. Much of this apparent increase 
during the past year is said to be due to the greater care now 
taken in registering the petty thefts committed by Somalee 
children, and to the number of personal quarrels for which 
summonses are taken out ; not to any real increase of crime. The 
number of offences under Chapter X. of the Penal Code (con¬ 
tempt of lawful authority of public servants) must, it is held, 
probably be attributed to a deficiency of tact and judgment of 
the Police. 

Captain Prideaux introduced anew ftatureinto the Criminal 
Returns of the year Io70-7l, by classifying the various offenders 
under the three beads of “Somalces,” •'Arabs,” aud “ other 
races,” as Europeans, Indians, and Afticans of the Sonaliil 
Coast. Eiom these figiues it appears that during the year 
the percentage of prosecutions instituted against these classes 
w.ii as follou s : — 



Roma- 

lees. 

Arabs. 

Other 
Iia< es. 

’Offences affecting tin* human body ... ... 

G4-(5 

11 76 

24 18 

i Offences ag-vnmt property 

62 87 

18 06 

1906 

t 1 1mInal intimidation in«.n t, and annoyance 

I OlfencPH respecting public health and morn's ... 

60 40 

9 87 

2J63 

«l 58 

2i 6s 

44-74 

Contempt of lawful authority of public wpi rants 

61 '22 

26,s3 

21 95 

False evidence and offeucen agah Rt public justice 

1666 

26* 

58 33 

Offonces relating to coins and Government stamps 

63 63 

J8-18 

18-18 

Offences relating to public servants 

Offences against public tranquillity 

... 


100* 

78 88 

11*11 

10- 

i riminal breach of contract of service ... 

714 

7148 

2143 

Offonces relating to inaninge 

i..,.. 

..a . 

100* 

OBencea relating to documents 

106* 


... 

Offence* relating to religion 



100- 

niscellaueous oltenoea 

45*29 

1433 

40 17 

Total 

56*83 

16 2 

2C-93 


Considerably more than halt the oftencea committed iu Aden 
.are thus attributable to the Somalces, few of whom have any 
regular occupation or even a settled dwelling, 






*37 Ad**. 

The following cases of serious character were tried by the 
Resident sitting in Court of Sessions:— 


■ , l 


i 

"C 

1 

B, 

Sentenced. 



I 

1 


1 Nati ve of Mocha 

flaps ... 

1 

B 

1 year’s rigorous 
imprisonment. 

2 Indiana ... ••• 

Causing miscarriage } 



2 Indians ... ... 

4 Indiana ... , ... 

Abetment of do, ) 

Mahomedans. Enticing a minor 


H 


to leave her guardian 

1 

3 1 

6 months* impri¬ 





sonment. 

2 Banians (converted \ 

f Forgery ... 

... 

1 


Mahdmedans) & Na- h 
tives of fciurar. 1 

[ Fraudulently using the same ... 

1 

... 

2 years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. 

1 m >uth's dicta 

2 Police Peons - 


1 

... 

Falso evidence ... | 

( Altering the Coinage ... 

1 

”i 

14 days' ditto. 

f 

2 Somalees ... * .... 

< 

[ Uttering the same ... 

1 


6 months’ rigorouH 





imprisonment. 

2 Somalees .*• ...3 

1 

[ Rape. ... ... 

1 

... 

3 years’ ditto. 

1 Obtaining property with violence 

1 


2 months' ditto. 

2 Somalees ... 

Committing robbery on higl 





road 

... 

* 2 



Criminal Justice, Courts of Session, 1870. 
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Criminal Justice.—Sentences Passed by Criminal 
Courts. 

Statement of Sentences passed by the Criminal Courts in Regulation 
Districts during the year 1870 . 



© 

1 

& 

5* 

SB 

rv 

?8 

a 

H 

Ad **• •* 

S c g 

l-s 

. 3 S1 

§5 

s.1 

M 

1 

5T 

o 

1 

o 

P 

f* 

V> £ 

p B 
0*2. 
96 

ll 

* £5 

Fined. 

Whipped. 

9 

s, 

Ahmedabad ... 

4 

7 


1,636 

615 

3.170 

51 

5.517 

Surat and Broach 

8 

2 

*“ 8 

823 

245 

3 239 

66 

4.376 

Kbandeish 

1 

1 


668 

2S1 

1, r >80 

78 

2,607 

Tanna, i olaba, and NassfcK 

S 

13 

6 

1,1*70 

361 

4 944 

23 

6819 

Poona and sholapore 

6 

1 


880 

135 

4 162 

93 

6 276 

Ahm<*duu^gnr 

1 

1 


5)4 

68 

1.428 

21 

2.013 

Kutnagherry ... 

5 



221 

200 

1.264 

28 

1.718 

Sattara 

8 

”'l 


CH 

223 

1.923 

22 

2 791 

Belcaum and Kulladghee 

10 

4 


6 vi 

8J9 

1.104 

87 


Dharwar % ... ... 

1 



4*16 

67 


4 

1.323 

Cauara ... 

3 



406 

146 

556 

19 

1 130 


49 

80 

8 

8.828 

2,680 

24,561 

mm 

mNH 

86,096 

Results in 1869 ... 

62 

91 

20 

9^996 

2,333 

22,096 

426 

35,029 


Criminal Justice.—Appeals disposed of by Courts 
of Session and District Magistrates. 

Statement < f Appeals disposed of by Courts of Session and District 
Magistrates in Regulation Districts in 1870 . 


Ahmedabad 
Surat and Broach 
Kbandeish 

Tanna, Oolaba, * Kaulok 
Poona and Sholapor# 
Ahmednnggur ... 
Butnagherry 
Sattara 

Betgaom and Kulladghee 
Dharwnr ... 

Oanara ... 



Benin in lest 


2,233 

"lots 


824 


8,148 

*VM 


12-83 

«7t 


















































46j 2,251 1 4! 9 2: 2,237 3,25(‘[ 24 Id 776166317 42 2,934ll2,397 10,JIJj 7,772 
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CaitoNAL Justice. 

« 

Whipping. 


District. 

Juvenile Offenders. 


Knrrachee ... ... ... 

*4 

107 

Hydrabad ... ... ... ... - ... 

BP Jfl Hp 

• 71 

Shilc&rpore ... ... ... ... 


*98 

Upper Sind Frontier ... ... ... 


6 

Thurr audParkur ... ... ... ... 

0'WmM 

56 

Total ... 

M 

448 

Ecsulta In 1869 - ... 

1* 

S88 


Persona Apprehended , Convicted , and Acquitted during the years 
1869-70 and 1870-71. 


% 

1860-70. 

1870-71. 

Percentage 
of Convic¬ 
tions. 

Apprehended. 

o 

o 

D 

21 

a 

£ 

> 

3 

c 

f 

> 

•a 

•a 

l 

f* 

i 

& 

Convicted. 

► 

5 

a 

s 

«o 

P 

»-* 

QO 

s 

9 

-i 

r 

Offence* atScttng the humitii body . 

M 

06 

30 

183 

138 

16 



,. Against property . ... 

286 

m 

8 

299 

265 

84 



,, Criminal Intimidation, Insult and annoy- 









ance . 

*7 

84 

8 

81 

71 

10 



.. Public health, decency, and morale 

11 

11 


88 

81 

7 



„ contempt ot lawful authority of publlo 









.. servants . 

8 

8 


41 

Bill 

1 



„ False evidence and public Justice. 

1 

1 


12 

10 

2 



„ Coin and Government stamps . 

8 

2 

i 

n 

6 

5 



„ By or relating to publlo eervante ... ... 

1 

1 


i 

... 

1 



„ Public tranquillity . 

74 

67 

7 


76 

14 



„ Breach of contract ... . 

6 

6 

tvt 

14 

18 

1 



„ Marriage.. ...* 

... 


... 

3 

2 

1 



„ Documents ... ... ... ... ... 

1 

i 

... 

2 

1 

1 



i, Kellgion ... ... ... ... ... ... 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 

... 



„ Misoellaneoua .. . 

196 

187 

9 

* 

217 

17 



Total ... 

(181 • 

64 S 

88 

980 

871 

B 

94*42 

88* 


BENGAL. 

In the High Court Original side the following cases were tried 
during the year:— 


Discharged without trial 

Number. 

4 

Per cent. 
t-33 

Acquitted on trial ... 

78 

25 83 

Convicted ... ... ... 

... 217 

71-83 

Feuding trial at the close of the year ... 

... 3 

99 

Total ... 

... 802 

10 000 




Of the 217 persons convicted, 1 was executed, 1 transported 
for life, l transported for a term of years, 2 to penal servitude, 

Yeh'm.JtanlL t n 
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£09 to rigorous imprisonment, and 8 to simple imprisonment, 
On the.Appellate side, the following cases were heard and dealt 
■with:*-’ 


Sentence! confirmed in the case el 
,, modified 

,, reversed 

Proceed Inge quashed ... 

Appealspeudiug decision ... 


«. 1,820 

... 76 

... 846 

... 80 

... 143 


Tots* ... 2,474 


Thirty-six of these cases were heard under section 403 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code, and of these 27 were confirmed, 5 
were modified, and four reversed. Cases under chap. 28 of the 
Code, and involving 53 persons, were also heard. Of these, 46 
under sentence of death were confirmed, 4 were acquitted, and 3 
remained undecided at the eud of the year. In tlie Courts of 
Sessions, Original Jurisdiction, the trials of the year, compared 
with those of 1869, were as follow :— 


Discharged without trial 
Acquitted on trial 
Convicted ... 

Deferred 

Died, escaped, and transferred 
Pending trial at the dose of the year 

Total 



1869. 

1870. 

• •• 


21 


1,469 

1,358 

see 

2.501 

2.324 


#1 

115 

«#* 

„ 

# 86 

she 

658 

351 

tee 

4,619 

4,205 


In the Courts of Sessions, Appellate Jurisdiction, the follow¬ 
ing were the decisions:— 

Appeals rejected in the case of ... ... 1,173 

ttentenoes confirmed ... ... ... 4,888 

„ modified ... ... ... ... 606 

„ reversed ... ... ... ... 1,274 

Proceedings quashed ... ... * ... ... 45 

Further inquiry or evidence ordered ... ... 81 

Cas*» referred to High Couit for r vision in the case of ... 149 

Appeals peudiug trial in the case of ... ... ... 273 


•Total ... 8,441 

Ninety persons were sentenced to death by Sessions Judges, or 
37 as compared with the previous year. The total number 
of persons under trial in 1870 was 145,608, against 135,271 
in 1869. 57 - 68 per cent, of the whole number were convicted and 
committed, and 4232 per cent, were acquitted and discharged. 
The percentage of convictions in 1870 was -94, less than in the 
previous year. The minor sentences are shown in the following 
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•tgwom impriionmeut .— 

Simple ditto t«4 ••• 

Fine 'with ditto ... 

Fine without ditto ... 

Whipping in additiomto other punishment 
Ditto in lion o( other punishment 


... ’ 10.984 
1:304 
... 4.612 

... 48,691 
... 242 

... 2,713 


The total amount of judicial fines daring the year was Rg* 
€,54,229, of which Its. 4,98,849 were realised* The jury system 
was in force in eight Regulation Districts in the Lower Pro¬ 
vinces—the 24-Pergunnahs, Nuddea, Hooghly, Howrah, Burd-- 
wan, Moorahedabad, Dacca, and. Patna. The Wahabee trials 
are thus noticed in the Administration Report for the year. 
Referring first to a previous notice in the Administration Re¬ 
port for 1869, the present year’s ^report goes on to say:— 
A few more arrests were subsequently made. The total 
number of persons arrested from the commencement of pro¬ 
ceedings and detained as state prisoners under Regulation IIF. 
©f 1818 was 26. The evidence collected in the cases of several 
ef these individuals having been considered by the Ihw officer 
of Government sufficient to establish their guilt, the Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor . authorised their being piosecuted on the 
charges specified below*; and Mr. J. O’Kinealy, of the Civil 
Service, was appointed to conduct the prosecution on behalf 
of Government. The trials were held at Maldah, Rajmehal, andi 
Patna. One of the prisoners, Huji Moneeroodden, was also 
committed to the Sessions Court of Kajshahye; his trial came on 
after the year ended, and he was acquitted. The prisoners 
tried at Maldah and Rajmehal were Ameerooddeen of MaldaU* 
and Ibrahim Muudul of lslampore, both of whom were convict¬ 
ed and sentenced to transportation for life with forfeiture of 
property. At Patna seven prisoners^, including Ameer Khan 
of Kolootollah, the most influential of the Wahabee conspirators, 
were committed to the Sessions Court. They were tried by 
the Officiating Judge, Mr. Prinsep, with the aid of four assessoi s„ 
two of whom were of the Mahomedan persuasion. At the close 
©f the prosecution the Judge discharged Hashmadad Khan, on 
the ground that there ’was not sufficient proof against him, re- 


* 1. Waging war against the ©neen. 

3. Attempting to wage war against the Queen. 

& Abetting the waging of war against the Queen. 

4. Attempting to abet the waging ol war against the Queen, 
b. Abetting an attempt to wage war against the Queen. 

4 Abetting an attempt to abet the waging of war against the Queen. 

7. preparing to wage war against the Queen, with the intention of either waging or boa 
tog prepared to wage war against the Queen. 

11. Hnamaddd Khan. 

I. Peer Uahomed. 

& Ameer Khan, 
a Hadjee Deen Mahomed, 

6. ©obarnb Ally. 

A Tobaruk Ally, 

7, Ameenoodeen. 
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marking, however*, that great suspicion attached to him. The 
remaining six were put on their defence, but Peer Mahomed 
was subsequently acquitted. The rest were convicted and sen¬ 
tenced to transportation for life, with forfeiture of property. 
All idle othOr Wahubee prisoners were men of very small conse¬ 
quence, and were discharged by Government (most of them pre¬ 
vious to the trial at Patna, and the remainder on its conclusion) 
With a warning that their conduct would be watched and report¬ 
ed on by the police. The police were at the same time instructed 
to exercise a general surveillance over their doings, without how¬ 
ever in any way directly interfering with them.” 

NORTH-W|BIERN PROVINCES. * 

The year 1870 was a favourable one with respect to crime as 
compared with the previous year, and very nearly corresponded 
with the figures of 1868, although the cases pursued to convic¬ 
tion were more numerous than in 1868. The following table 
shows the number of offences reported and prosecuted :—_ 



Reported. 

►0 

a 

t 

a 

a 

n 

s 

p 

1 

e 

fl 

It 

p* 

a 

o 

& 

m 

1 

o 

1808, 

1888, 

1870, 

Decrease, 

Increase, 

loo, m 

124,014 
109 839 
14,97o 

57,400 
0-0 5 
60 6.J1 
6,424 

1,06,830 

1,24,097 

1,14,399 

9,698 

84,806 

83.751 

84,741 

4,003 

70,249 
83,031 
76 132 
6,499 

1,231 

990 

1,008 

7 


It will be seen, however, from the following table, that in 1868 
the number of grave offences against the person were much in 
excess:— 


/ 

1870. 

1869. 

1868. 

Murder, 

Culpable homicide, ... ... ... 

Dacoity, ... ... ... ... 

Bobbery, ... ... ... ... 

Theft,... ... ... 

389 

215 

79 

488 

26,692 

* 

88# 

281 

129 

61* 

86,682 

427 

286 

118 

882 

84,199 

The number of cases for theft was 10,000 below the corres¬ 
ponding figure for 1869, a result which is ascribed to the 
increased prosperity of the Province, and the removal of the 
temptation to crime, entailed by the extreme poverty of pre¬ 
vious years. Under the following heads there was an increase :— 

UrievoM hart ... ... .„ 

Hurt .r. 

Homp-breaking (or theft ... ... ... 

J--- 

187#. 

188#. 

1888. 

m 

*,788 

17,868 

864 

6,711 

10,8)8 

r 909 

7,808 
18,686 
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Of the entire offences, 109,339, no fewer than 20,7*2, or 
nearly 20 per cent, were of a trivial character, being mainly 
breaches of the excise* income-tax, stamp, and cusroms laws, 
offences against municipal bye-laws and against the Canal Act. 
There were 4,13* cases of nuisances, and 984 persons were dealt 
with a3 vagrants and persons of bad repute. 

The percentage of persons convicted and committed to the 
superior Courts on the entire number of persons whose cases 
were disposed of was, in 1870, 69, against 68 in 1809, and 66 in 
1868. The percentage vhried from 80 in Benares and Cawnpore 
to 47 in Kumaon. The total number of persons for disposal 
was 1*44,399, of whom-the cases of 996 were pending from the 
previous year; 51,930 were brought before the Court by arrest, 
and 60,779 were summoned. 1,003 persons awaited trial, 
and of these 629 were in custody and 374 on bail. A 
marked improvement is reported in the number of persons 
discharged without trial. The figures were 18,101 in 1868 ; 
20,223 in 1869, and 17,652 in 1870. The difference is held to 


indicate that greater care is now taken in preliminary examina¬ 
tions. In the Magisterial Courts the following puuishmeuts 
were inflicted during the year, and in the two previous years :— 


Fined 

1 Imprisoned ... ... 

Flogged 

Imprisoned aud fined ... 
Imprisoned and flogged 
Fined and flogged 
Security for good behaviour 
Security to keep the peace 
BecognizanSe to keep the peace 



One of the favourable features m tins table is the increase of 


fines, which the Administration Report deems the most suitable 
punishment in a country where the habitually criminal popu¬ 
lation is small, and the bulk of the offenders illiterate agri¬ 
culturists. Of the total number fined no fewer than 35,132 
were in sums not exceeding five rupees each; 12,839 in 
sums not exceeding 50 rupees each, and 709 persons in v 
sums exceeding 50 rupees. 18,895 persons, including criminals 
flogged and imprisoned, fined and imprisoned, were punished 
with rigorous imprisonment 2,223 were imprisoned for periods 
not exceeding 15 days, 11,350 for periods not exceeding 6 
months, 5,254 for periods not exceeding two years, and 63 for 
periods in excess of the last amount; 1,322 persons were sen¬ 
tenced to simple imprisonment, and 1,019 persons were im¬ 
prisoned in default of furnishing security. The punishment of 
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flagging, the Report states, is restritfted to thefts and other offen¬ 
ces of specially disgraceful character in the case of adults* 
while foP'juveuiles it may be imposed, for any offence. In the 
case of a second conviction of any offence for which flogging may 
be given, imp*isoament may also be added. Of the 4,140 per¬ 
sons flogged, 3,160 were adults, and 990 juveniles. 

Results of Appeal and Revision in Criminal Cases during tie gear. 




npf 

si »a 

- « o ® 
cr 3 S 5 


number of per sons* 1 




Tribunal.* 

Appeals reject¬ 
ed. 

II 
• I 

I 

if 

ll 

* a 

i 

1 

s“ 

3 

ajjts 5? 

n si 

s-ai 

s*a 

tl 

E 

& 

Remarks. 

V 

Sc 1 

ei 

Appeals from unpaid 
Magistrates 

298 

ll 

181 

43 

60 

1 

2 


fa 

''Appeals from paid Ma¬ 
gistrates . 

*2,406 

108 

1,539 

170 

603 

45 

41 


S°J 








* 

fi 

Appeal, from unpaid 
Magtetiatee 




._ 





is 

Appeals from paid 
Magistrates 

18,886 



298 

776 

42 

127 


High court , . 

872 

1140 

485 

129 

83 

20 

$146 


L_ 

Total ... 

7,615 

SCO 

4,316 

840 

1,412 

108 

315 



* Three cases of three persons struck off in default. 

*h One transferred. 

Z These cases are not called for by the High Court; almost all of them have been received! 
by poBt and rejected, 

$ This entry includes records called for on IS Sessions statements and 85 oiiminal petitions; 
07 eases of default of payment of income-tax and cases of imprisonment in default of 
security were called for in reference to annual reports and quarterly statements. These 
were disposed of after the close of the year in the first quarter oi 1871 

The following table shows the number and result of appeals 
from Subordinate Magistrates to Magistrates during the year, 
as compared with 1869 :— 



1870. 

1869. 

Number of peraon. who appealed,... - ... ... „. 

2,707 

2.431 

Appeal, rejected, . 

119 

230 

h fail®dp ... *•« ... ••• ... „. 

1,780 

1,359 

„ prevailed, . 

766 

810 

„ remanded, . M . 

48 

••• 

„ pending, ... .. 

48 

32 


The Honorary Magistracy during the year had before them 
6,264 persons, of whom 2,243 were brought by arrest. They 
examined 11,603 witnesses. 1,042 persons were discharged 
without trial, 855 acquitted, and 4,329 convicted. The Cases 
of 28 persons were committed or referred to superior Courts, 
and .of 8 were pending at the close of the year. The average 
d(Ration of each case in these Courts-was nine days.- 
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The me of Juries arid Assessors in the Criminal Courts of the North 
Western Provinces during the gear. 


ClMSM of Conrti 
in which juries 
or assessors ere 
employed, dis¬ 
tinguishing i ri- 
mtna) from Ci¬ 
vil courts. 


Sessions Judges 
Courts In N. W. 
provinces. 


High Court, N. 
W. Provinces. 


Total 



PUNJAB. 


Bemtrk& 


A wesson were 
only employed 
in criminal 
cases commit 
ted to the Ses¬ 
sions Coo >t. 
Jnrles wen* 
employed m 
all criminal 
cases. 


During 1870, the number of criminal cases tried in the 
Magistrates’ Courts was 55,339, against 54,181 in 1869. The 
number of persons tried was 118,840, an increase of 4 per cent, 
over the number tried in the previous year. The number of 
serious (non-bailable) cases, however, decreased considerably as 
compared with 1869. Bailable cases, on the other hand, in¬ 
creased by 8 per cent. The increase was chiefly in petty cases 
of assault, simple hurt, and criminal trespass, and offences under 
local or special laws, such as the Municipal, Cantonment, and 
Income Tax Acts. Of the total number of cates decided during 
the year, 14 were disposed of by the Chief Court, 482 by Sessions 
Courts, 517 by District Officers exercising enhanced powers 
under Section 445A of Act VIII. of 1869,24,658 b^r Magistrates 
with full powers, and 29,603 by Subordinate Magistrates of the 
1st or 2nd class. The proportion of work done by unpaid 
Judges was 11 per cent., and by paid judges, 89 per cent. 
Sixty-six per cent, of the cases were disposed of by Native, 
and 34 per cent, by European Judges There were 637 cases, 
involving 1,254 persons, pending at the close of the year. The 
average duration of trials was seven days, or one day less than 
in 1869. 149,664 witnesses attended the Magisterial Courts 


* la on* case there were two peraotui, 


























during the year. Of this number, 91 per cent, were discharged 
after one day, 6 per cent, after two days, and 1 (5 per cent, after 
three days; the remainder were in attendance for longer periods. 
Of persons tried for noa-bailable offences 60 per cent, were 
convicted or committed. Of persons charged with bailable 
offences, 52 per cent, were convicted. 471 cases, involving 962 
persons, were committed during 1870, to the Sessions, and 33 
cases remained at the end of the year. 67 per cent, were 
convicted, 7 per cent, more than in 1869. The following table 
shows the terms of imprisonment 


Ttorms ol Imprisonment. 

Number of persons 
imprisoned. 

Percentage to the 
whole. 

One month and under 

8,191 

19*8 

Above one month to si* months 

7,860 

47*6 

Above si* months to two years 

4,980 

8oa 

Above two years to seven years ... ... 

- _ - -. 

m 

8 7 


Of persons' sentenced to imprisonment, only 5 per cent, were 
to simple imprisonment without some additional punishment. 
The number of persons fined was 50,933, as compared with 
61,421 in 1869. The total amount of fines imposed was Rs. 
6,46,875, or Rs. 50,783 more than in the previous year. Rs. 
3,54,983, about 54 per cent., were realised during the year, 
as compared with 67 per cent, received during the previous 
year. The number of persons whipped deci eased from 3,136 
in 1869 to 2,024 in 1870. Of those whipped in lieu of 
other punishment, 1,319 were adults, and 269 juveniles; 436 
were sentenced to whipping in addition to other punishments. 
Of the 2,024 persons whipped, 407 were sentenced to not 
more than ten stripes, 767 to not more than twenty stripes, 
and 850 to not more than thirty stripes. Two thousand 
four hundred and seventy persons, or 30 per cent, more than 
in 1869, were ordered to enter into recognizances ; and 1,788 
persons, or 13 per cent more than in 1869, to give security to 
keep the peace. 1,503 persons (6 per cent, less than in 1869) 
were required to find security for good behaviour. Claims to 
maintenance of wives and children were 1,790 in 1870, against 
1,786 in 1869, The number of European British subjects tried 
by Justices of the Peace was 46, to 19 in 1869, and 67 in 1868. 
Eleven were acquitted. Most of the cases occurred in the Lahore 
and Delhi Districts. Sixteen European British subjects were 
committed by Justices of the Peace for trial before the Chief 
Court The punishments inflicted by Sessions Judges were as 
Mlow:—A hundred and thirty persons, or 20 per cent., were 
sentenced to death; ninety-four persons, or 15 per cent., to 
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transportation for life; thirty-nine persons, or 6 percent., to 
imprisonment for periods exceeding seven years; a hundred 
and ninety-two persons, or thirty per cent., to imprisonment 
for periods exceeding two years, l»ut not exceeding seven years, 
a hundred and thirty-nine persons, or 22 per cent., to imprison¬ 
ment for periods not exceeding two years. Forty-four p rsous, 
or seven per cent., were sentenced to fine alone, and four persons, 
or 0'6 per cent., were sentenced to whipping. Of 2.9,603 cases 
decided by Subordinate Magistrates, 1,833, or about 6 per cent., 
were appealed to Magistrates; 14 percent., of appealed cases were 
modified, and 19 pel cent, were reversed. The average duration 
of appeals to Magistrates (from date of appeal to date of order 
on appeal.) was eight days, thS same as in 1869. 19 appeals, in¬ 
volving 33 persons, were pending at the close of the year. ’ Of 
24,65') eases decided by full-power Magistrates, 2,506, or 10 per 
cent., were appealed to Sessions Courts, against lJ per cent, in 
1869. In 5 per cent, of appealed cases, the orders of the 
lower Courts were reversed, in 11 per cent, they were modified, 
and in 83 percent, the orders were not interfered with. At. 
the Chief Court of Sessions during the year, 15 European British 
siilyects were brought up for trial; 3 were acquitted, and 3 
convicted. In 187b the sentence of death was passed ou 97 
persons. The following are (lie principal Circular Orders re¬ 
lating to the Criminal Department issued hy the Chief Court 
in 1 s / 0 ;—A o. IV., dated 'Mill January. —Issuing instructions 
with a view to the speedy disposal of cases of breach of Canal. 
Rules. No. V., dated 18& February. —Directing Magistrates 
and Sessions Judges, in making reference to the Chief Court 
for revision of sentence or order under Section 434, Criminal 
Procedure Code, to submit with the reference the records of 
the case, as well as a statement in English in a prescribed form. 
No. VII., dated 2 2nd March ..— Directing Magistrates not to 
grant applications by the Police for the removal of cases from 
the register of reported offences, till they are satisfied that 
tho offences were not actually committed. No. XV., dated Hh 
August. —Desiring Sessions Judges and Magistrates of Dis¬ 
tricts to examine frequently the files of cases decided bv their 
subordinates, and to exercise freely their powers under Section 
4:S4, Criminal Procedure Code. No. XVI., elated 17 tie September. 
—Issuing detailed instructions for the conduct of post-mo rteM 
examinations. No. XIX, dated 7th. December. — Cullimr JU ,_ 
tention of Magistrates to the provisions of the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code as regard reports of Crime, reports of arrests by 
Police, and the preparation of diaries by Police Offices anj, 
issuing instructions as to the use of the latter iu evident 11 

VuL. XVI., Taiu U. 2.F 
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Sessions ! 445 B. 4.. Criminal 
Courts) Procedure Code... 
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OUDtS. 

The year 1870 was an exceptionally favourable one in Oude, 
under almost evei'y bead of crime.. 'Jhe offence of rioting is 
termed the one to which the district is “ prone,” aud as having 
been for some years on the increase, but this year there was a 
slight amendment, not in the number of cases, but in the number 
under trial, and of convictions. In culpable homicide aud attempt 
there were only 50 cases this year against 03 in 1809. 130 persons, 
also were under trial, as compared with 155 in 1869, and there 
were only 65 convictions against 89 in the previous year. Of cases 
of murder aud attempt to murder, however, there was an in¬ 
crease of from J 33 to 141 ; and of persons under trial the in¬ 
crease was from 191 to 242. The convictions increased from 


117 to 143. In cases of “ grievous hurt” there was a decrease 
from 311 to 270 ; of persons under trial from 406 to 375, and 
of convictions from 328 to 251. The general comparative results 
will be seen from the following table:— 

Decrease on Increase on 
1808. I860. 1870. 1869. Ib09. 

Offence* reported, ... 80,755 95.000 81,172 14,494 

1'eratmn under trial, ... 38.170 43.575 40,670 2,905 

1><>. acquitted or discharged, 12.486 13,148 13 735 6S7 

l>o. convicted, ... 25,375 3o,272 26,600 3,6*2 

Deducting miscellaneous offences from the cases reported 
the result will be 1868, 64,327; 1869, 72,390 ; 1870, 64,103. 
A resuit, the Report for the year says, attributable to better 
harvests and cheaper grain. 


The Judicial Commissioner gives the following abstract:- 


5 Description of offences. 


Number of oITou- Number of per- 

oe« repotted eons uuder trial Acquitted or Convicted or 
during the during the discharged. committed, 
year. year. 

' 18C®. J 1870. 18G9. ~f 1870. 18C9. | 1870. Tsfi£ ^1870. 
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Oudi. 

The statistics of rioting are shown in the following:— 

1869. 1870. 

Number of oases, ... ... 434 433 

Under trial. 2,954 2,618—336 

Convicted .* ... 1,821 1,577—244 ' 

Many of these were mere eases of unlawful assembly. 
107 were attributable to disputes about rights to graze cattle, 
16 to laud, 16 to irrigation, 15 to crops, 13 to groves, 13 to rent, 
2 to debt, and 2 to Brahmins’ aud other religious fees. Of 205 
cases 98 are unexplained. Hoy Bareilly stands at the head 
of the list in the number of riots. Of 1,392 convictions, the 
casts of the criminals were :— $ 


Chhattris, 
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In theft and similar offences there 

was a considerable decrease 

irom 1869, the famine 

year; but au 

increase ou 1868 as shown 

iu the following table 

Theft ordinary, ... 

" 

1868. 

3,820 

1869. 

5,659 

1870. 

4,25 3 

„ cattle. 

• > >• 

469 

639 

558 

House breaking, in order to com* 
wit theft, 

2.233 

S.41G 

2,319 

Total, 

. 

6,527 

9,714 

7,160 


Dacoity in the old sense of the term is reported to have entire¬ 
ly disappeared, although there are still convictions under that 
head. -Ulienees against the opium law show :— 



1868. 

. 1869. 

1870. 

Cases, 

170 

169 

144 

Persons under trial, ... 

240 

207 

161 

Convictions, ... 

201 

168 

126 

Offences against salt and saltpetre laws 

were:— 



1868, 

1869. 

1870. 

Cnees, 

429 

400 

79 

Persons under trial, 

581 

496 

114 

Convictions. 

492 

446 

109 

In the Magisterial Courts there were:— 





Percentage. 

1869. 

1870. 

I860. 

1870. 

Discharged without trial, 3,709 

3 733 

8 5L 

918. 

Acquitted, ... 9.224 

9,863 

21 18 

24-25 

Couvictcd, ... ... 8,179 

24,710 

64 71 

00 77 
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Committed or referred to 
Oomiuissioutr, ... 837 

Deputy Commissioner, .. 1,874 : 

Died, escaped, or transferred, fed 

Remaining at years' end, ... 13d 

In the higher Courts there were :— 


Discharged without trial, ... 
Acquitted, 

Convictai, 

Committed or referred, 

Died, escaped, or were trails* 
ferred, 

Remained at year's eud 


1SG9. 

1870. 

1809. 

“1870. 

337 

824 

0'77 

0 79 

1,874 

1,757 

4 30 

4 27 

86 

112 

019 

0 27 

13C 

179 

0 31 

0 44 

:e were 

;- 
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1870. 

1S6U. 

1370 
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1" 18 

o 9 

• 3,171 

392 

24'48 
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1,041 

944 

08 7 1 

65 51 

31 

43 
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2 94 

17 

4 
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0-27 

37 
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2 44 

3 12 


It is pleasant to see that of the witnesses engaged in the 
Commissioner’s Sessions Courts, !)2 per cent, were dismissed after 
one day’s attendance. The general result is shown below :— 



+ 3— IS + IS —21 —19j —7 


In Magistrates’ Courts during the year and the two p.ovioua 
years, the following tines were imposed: — 

•"Fines imposed. Fines real zed. Percentage. 

1863 1.05 alii <13.348 <>5 0 

1809 1.11.195 74,301 COO 

1870 1,04.374 09,953 07 0 

1808 4 195 1,321 3148 

By Commissioners, lsG9 50 041 6.027 11 82 

1870 27.044 2,( 46 7 40 

Of Rs. 17,859, imposed by the Commissioner of Lucknow, Rs. 
10,311 were imposed in a single ca.se, and had not been realised, 
the case being pending enquiry ordered by the Judicial 
Commissioner. 

The punishments during the three years were:— 
Imprisonments— 
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Oude, 


Whipped— 

Flogged. 

Flogged 

Imprsoned 


and fined. 

and dialed. 

18G9, 8 1554 

10 

203 

187D, 2 098 

21 

ll2 

Transportations— 


1SG8. 

1869. 

Terms, ... 

1<»7 


For life, ... 

78 

62 

Solitary Confinement 

— 


- 1888. 

1S69. 


84 

'300 



Imprisoned flogged, 
and fiued. 

18 

47 

1870. 

42 


1870. 

CIS 


Death— 

There were thirty-one persons sentenced to death against 
twenty-four iu 1809. 

ltecouvictions under Section 7-5, of the Indian Penal Code— 

1808. 1-09. 1870. 

425 290 28S 

On a review of the proceedings of the Lower Courts by the 
Judicial Commissioner, 15 per cent, of 4-7!) cases were modiliod of 
reversed through some illegality ; 24, or 6 per cent, were refer¬ 
red to the Chief Commissioner for mitigation or remission. The 
total appeals during the year lb<J9 weie :— 


Confirmed ... 

1809. * 

860 

i-sfo. 

625 

I’erontage. 

1669. 1870. 

63 5 68-7 

iOodifiid 
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3.'18 
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12-9 

llevirsed 
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15 8 
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Appeals to Deputy Commissioners— 


Veer. 

Number of 
canes oa 
the Ole. 

Bejected. 

Confirmed. 

Modified. 

He versed. 

Average du¬ 
ration. 

1868 . 

833 

*7 

133 

63 

75 

7 

1869 . 

381 

29 

163 


61 

7 

1870 

280 

SB 

99 

28 

87 

8 


In cases of grievous hurt there was a decided fail, of offences 
Reported, from 311 to 270 ; of persons under trial, from 466 to 
375 ; and of convictions from 3*8 to 261. On the other hand,, 
the offences of hurt and criminal force and assault increased, 
1,369 persons having been convicted for the former, and 699 for 
the latter, during the yea'-, against 1,201 aud 5G4, respectively, in. 
1862. In kidnapping there was a decrease, or only 100 convictions 
to 152 in 1869. It is stated in the Judicial Report that '• tiro 
crime is owing to the facility with which girls of the lower caste 
can be sold for marriage as belonging to a higher caste, with little 
or no enquiry on the part of the purchaser; and the Judicial 
Officers, as a body, are disposed to visit it with the severity 
which it deserves. 1 * In Oudli the crime is, in feet, perpetrated 
less for criminal purposes in the usual sense of the words, titan 
With the object of supplying wives for a community in which 
there is an undue scarcity of women. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The Chief Criminal Court in the Central Provinces is the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner, but this Court is only one 
of Revision and Appeal, although in that capacity all sentences 
of death are brought before it for sanction. The Sessions Courts 
are four in number, and are presided over by the Commissioners 
of Divisions, who try cases committed from the Magistrates’ 
Courts. The District Magistrates, nineteen in number, can in¬ 
flict any > punishment Up to seven years’ imprisonment and try 
all cases except those punishable by death. There are 45 
Stipendiary and five Honorary Magistrates with full powers, 
two Boards of Honorary Magistrates, 68 Stipendiary and 67 
Honorary Subordinate Magistrates, besides 40 Justices of 
the Peace. The Administration Report for the year highly 
commends the Honorary Magistrates, as a valuable body, 
and states that if the magistracy is to be increased it must be by 
investing a larger number of native gentlemen with power to 
act as Honorary Magistrates. Of 39,748 persons who came before 
the Magistrates for trial, 11,245, or 28 per cent of the whole, 
were tried by Honorary Magistrates, 26,039, or 66 per cent., by 
Stipendiary Magistrates, and only 2,464, or 6 per cent, by Magis¬ 
trates of Districts. * 
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Id connexion with the Police administration of the'countrywide 
-statistics of crime have already been given, but these statistics had 
reference only to such offences as the Police are competent to 
inquire into on a complaint being preferred,-or a report made 
-to them. 

There are a considerable -number of offences into which in¬ 
quiry can only he made by order of a Magistrate, and to com¬ 
plete the information regarding crime these offences must he 
-added to the others. Tire detailed report on the administration of 
■Criminal Justice shows that, including all classes of crime, 32,682 
>©ffences were reported during the year. 

They are divided into the following six classes :— 

•Class 1.—Ag»tnst the State, the laibhc, or Justice 3,472 
-Class II —Against the pet sou ... ... 8.1G4 

Class III. —Against property ... .. ... 18 504 

'Class IV.—Not included m the above classes ... 135 

Class* V.—A gainst special laws ... ... 3,307 


Compared 'with the preceding year, there was a decrease in 
the number of offences, amounting to 4SC cases, or 16 per cent, 
in Class I.; of 154 cases, or 2 per cent., in Class II.; of 13,146 
cases, or 42 per cent., in Class III.; of 349 cases, or 72 per cent., 
in Class IV.; and an increase of 813 cases, or 32 per cent., ia 
Class V. The result of the trials before the Courts was con¬ 
viction in 65 per cent, of the cases and acquittal or discharge in 
■35 per cent The percentage varied considerably, according to 
the class of offence, as may be seen from the following Table :— 

Percentage oj 

s ---—, 

Acquittals 

or Connie . I 

Discharges, tions. 

Class I.—Offences Against the State, the Public, 


or Justice . 

17 

83 

Class II.—Offences against the person 

65 

45 

Class Ill.—Utfeucts against property 

Class IV.—Offences against the Indian Penal or 
Criminal Procedure Codes not included in 

29 

71 

the above 

57 

43 

Cltsa V.—Offences against speoial laws 

13 

87 


Only 6,104, or 24 per cent, of the total number, were sentenced 
to imprisonment, for terms shown ia the following table :— 


Term of imprisonment. 

Not exceeding 15 days 
„ „ 2 months 

,, ,, 6 months 

„ „ 3 years 

„ „ 7 years 


Number of 

Ter cent, to 

persons im¬ 

whole number 

prisoned. 

imprisoned. 

1.166 

191 

2 275 

37 3 

1,069 

80-6 

682 

11-2 

112 

1-8 
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The number of persons punished with fine was 17,133: The fines- 
amounted to Rs. 1,19,885, or an average of Rs. 6-15-11 for 
every person fined. Rupees 94,301, or 78 7 per cent, of the 
whole sum imposed, as fines, were realized. In the Courts of 
Session the heaviest fines were imposed, and the percentage 
of fines realized was least favourable. The punishment of 
whipping was inflicted on. 3,924 persons, of whom 3,623 were 
adults and 241 juveniles. This punishment was awarded im 
the case of adults in 41 per cent, of the number ofcases in 
which the law allowed it, and in the case of'juveniles in 76 pea 
cent, of such cases. Whipping, the Report states, is considered 
an efficacious punishment by nearly ail the Magistrates, and 
for first offences in the case of juveniles pai ticularly so, hence 
the great number of offenders who have been thus punishr 
ed. 'J heie were summoned to the various Courts 69/095 wit¬ 
nesses ; 88 per cent, of them were allowed to return to their 
business after a single day’s detention, 9 per cent, after de¬ 
tention of two, and 2 per cent, after a detention of three days. 
709 persons, out of a total number of 17,651 persons convicted, 
appealed to Magistiates of Districts fiom orders passed by 
Subordinate Magistrates. The proportion of appeals from- 
Honorary Magistiates was slightly larger. The sentence or 
order was confirmed in 46 per cent, of the cases of Honorary 
and in 51 per cent, of the cases of Stipendiary Magistiates. 552 
persons, out of 6,588 convicted by Magistrates with full 
poweis, appealed- to the Courts of Session. The orders pass¬ 
ed were confirmed by the Sessions Court in 65 per cent of 
the appeals fiom Honorary Magistrates, and in 69 per cent, 
of the appeals from Stipendiaiy Magistrates. 208 persons ap¬ 
pealed to the Court of the Judicial Commissioner, but the ap¬ 
peals were rejected in 66 per cent of the number. 26 cases, 
were referred to the Judicial Commissioner for confirmation of 
the sentence of death passed on 31 persons. The sentence was 
confirmed against 25 persons, reduced to transportation for life 
in the case of 3, and annulled in the case of 3 others. Asa Court 
of Revision, the Judicial Commissioner dealt with cases in which 
153 persons were concerned, modifying the sentences passed on 
33 persons, and reversing those passed on 77. A large number 
of cases were also sent for and examined by him« The number 
of cases sent up by the Police was 11,154, and their average 
duration was 2-3 days. The average duration of 12,101 cases 
instituted directly before Magistrates was 8 3 days. 

The most important Circular Orders issued by the Judicial 
Commissioner during the year weie— 
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(b) In both of these totals SO persons are 
included who were sentenced to fine 
with whipping. 







Criminal Justice. 


BRITISH BURMA. 


The Statistical Reports for British Burma 6how an increase of 
offences reported over the figures of the previous year. 27,084 
were reported in 1870 against 26,267 in 1869, but no means are 
afforded of dividing the crimes in the usual way into bailable 
and non-bailable offences, so that the positive increase or other¬ 
wise of serious crime cannot be determined. Indeed it is sug¬ 
gested in the report that the increase may be owing more to 
petty complaints than to a real increase of offences. The follow- 
iug figures show the number of offences, acquittals, and convic¬ 
tions. 




No. of of. 

No. of par¬ 

No. con- 



fences. 

sons ac¬ 

viotod. 




quitted. 


18691 

Offences—Crim¬ 

> 4,045 

4,548 

1,959 

187('f 

inal force. 

J 4,449 

5.086 

1.807 

18091 

Criminal intimi¬ 

l 4,ioa 

4,025 

1,814 

1870/ 

dation or insuit. 

1 *370 

4.399 

1,356 


There was an increase of 571 in the number of complaints of 
criminal force and intimidation. The increase in the number 
of offences reported is held to be principally due to the increased 
number of prosecutions for nuisances under the Penal Code or 
municipal rules. The disproportion of offences to the number 
of persons tried is somewhat remarkable. 43,323 persons were 
tried, although only 27,084 offences were committed. This is 
ascribed to the number of persons tried under the gambling acts, 
riots, breaches of municipal rules, &c. The following tables show 
the offences, the number of persons brought to trial, and the 
convictions 


Class ot Crims. No. of offences. Persl ^ a tr V™ n K ht 


Dacoity . 

Bobbery. 

House-breaking In order to commit theft.. 

Tbeft of cattle. 

Theft, ordinary ... 

ma 

163 

405 

681 

6,355 

408 

214 

239 

827 

5,083 

Class ot Crime. 

No. of offences. 

No. of persons 
convicted. 

Daoolty 

103 

113 

Robbery ... ... ... ... 

153 

ior 

House-breaking to commit theft ... 

403 

143 

Iheft of cattle ... ... ... ... 

681 

383 

Theft, ordinary ... ... ... ... 

6,353 

8,413 













Punishments inflicted by various Criminal Tribunals in the Province of British Burma, in the year 1870. 
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I’D Rangoon itself the following criminal statistics were taken 
•during the year, under the bead of the nations to which the cri¬ 
minals belong :— 


Burmese, •»» III 

Chiueae, ... »> ... 

European* and Enraaiana, 

Kativea of India ... ... ... 


... 2,70? 
... 3-6 

194 
... 4,m 


The great proportion of the offenders were Madrassees, of 
•whom there were no fewer than 3,042, out of a total of 7,432, 
tried before the Town Magistrates. The number of persons 
•convicted in the Magistrates’ Courts was 21,810, as compared 
with * 20,922 discharged without trial or acquitted. The 
number of persons, 6,527, discharged without trial, was 
deemed large. The total number of persons awaiting trial 
before the Magistrates at the close of the year was 274, as 
compared with 479 persons awaiting trial at the end of the 
year 1809. The average duration of cases in the Courts of 
the Arakan division is entered at 3 days ; in the Pegu division the 
largest average duration in the Court of the Rangoon district, 
and that is only 9 days ; in Tenasserim the average duration was 
only 6 days. In Akyab 80 witnesses were detained over 3 days; 
in Myanoung witnesses were detained from 9 to 16 days; but 
here the exceptional cause was the removal of the head-quarters 
of the district. In Prome, although the Deputy Commissioner 
detained no witnesses over 3 days, 233 witnesses in other 
Courts were kept longer than 3 days. In Thayetmyo 40 wit¬ 
nesses were detained beyond 3 days, and tlie same number in 
Touugoo. 

The punishments inflicted by Magistrates’ Courts during the 
year as compared with 1869 were as follows:— 



1869. 

1870. 

Persona sentenced to transportation ... 




8 

Rigorous imprisonment ... ... 

... 


.,827 

4,871 

Mmple do. ... 


**■ 

628 

827 

■Fine ... 

... 


16,118 

14.9«« 

W&Jpping 



163 

278 

Gave recognizance or security 

... 

... 

777 

1,204 

Total 


... 

20,912 

21,473 


There was an increase of 1 lb in the number of persons flogged. 
Of rupees 2,81,307 imposed as fines, a sum of rupees 1,62,923 
was realised. In some districts sufficient pains do not appear 
to have been taken to apportion the fines imposed to the means 
of the offender. Thus, in Sandoway, only rupees 1,222, or 24 
per cent, were realized out of rupees 4,984 impoBed; and, this 
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Berar. 


decrease in the amount realised is accompanied with an increase 
ip the average amount of fines. 

The number of persons convicted by the Subordinate Magis¬ 
trates was 11,317; while the number of appellants from those 
convictions to the Magistrates of districts was only 434, or not 4 
per cent. In the whole Province out of 431 appeals, in 216, or 
about 50 per cent., the orders appealed agaiust were set aside. 

The number of appeals to the Court of Sessions was as fol¬ 
lows :— 

In Arakiiu, 63 oases, 76 persons. 

In Pegu, 120 do. 221 do. 

„ In Tenasserim, ... 63 do. - 

The capital sentences passed, including sontences passed by the 
Recorders, were 14 in 1869 and 33 in 1870. The other penal¬ 
ties awarded by the Courts of Sessions, as compared with 1^69, 
were as follow:— 

1869. 1870. 

Transportation pers ms 42 persons 49 

Imprisonment do. 118 do 204 

Fined do. 7 do. 11 

Amount of fines levied Us. 3,0ij0 Ra. 4,100 

BERAR. 

An increase of 275 criminal cases over the previous year was 
reported. The total cases brought before the Courts iu 1870 was 
8,781. Of these cases, with the addition of a few remaining over 
from 1869, 40 were disposed of by Sessions Courts; 91 by District 
Officers exercising enhanced powers under Section 445A. of Act 
VIII. of 1869; 1,122 by Magistrates with full powers; 2,227 by 
Subordinate Magistrates of the 1st class ; 5,257 by Subordinate 
Magistrates of the 2nd class; and 155 by an Honorary or unpaid 
Magistrate exercising the powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of 
the 2nd class. Of the whole number of cases, 7,529, or 84'C per 
cent, weie decided by native, and 1,3G9, or only 15 4 per cent, by 
European agency. Only 21 cases or '24 per cant, remained at the 
year’s end. The average duration of trials from date of prisoner’s 
arrest to date of disposal of the case Was 6£ dajs. The aveiage 
duration, from the arrival of prisoner at the place of trial 
to the disposal of case was 3f days. < 

The Commissioner for West Berar, Mr. Lyall, writes:— 

If the returns are genuine, and if the average duration of enquiries into and 
trials of oognizable offences in the Courts of Deputy and Assistant i oinraisainners 
be three or four days, then I am convinoed that the investigations are made 
too hastily. And 1 hav* myself continually found reason to protest against 
the praotice of those Magistrates who sit meiely to best the witnesses pro¬ 
duced hy the Police, and make no attempt to direct the investigation. Hut 
the necessary system of judging police and judicial work largely by averages, 
and of inspecting it as it is seen on paper, has its natural effeot—the dunaud 
for short averages creates their supply—and I find it i ow very difficult to 
explain to the Police that they do not take time enough over a case. 



Criminal Justice, 


Of 26,209' witnesses summoned, 22,542 were discharged on 
the first day, 1,533 on the second day, 690 on the third day, 
and 444 were detained for periods ranging between four and ten 
days. Of persons brought to trial, 61 per cent, were convicted ; 
the percentage of convictions under the head of cognizable offen- 
ces was 09'8, against 53 3 under that of non-cognizable offences. 
Of 48 cases committed to the Sessions, 46 were disposed of be¬ 
fore the close of the year. The average duration of trials, reckon¬ 
ing from date of committal to that of judgment was 48 days. 
Out of 127 persons committed, 72, or 57 per cent, were convict¬ 
ed. Of 12,256 persons convicted by Magistrates, 31 were sen¬ 
tenced to terms of rigorous imprisonment for seven years, and 
the remainder to various shorter periods, either with or without 
the additional punishment of whipping or fine. 

Culprits sentenced , in 1869 and 1870. . 

1869. 1870. 


Term of Imprisonment, 

,- 

No. of per. 

Percent- 

No. of per. 

Percent- 

eons impri- 

ape to 

sons imori- 

ape to 


soned. 

whole! 

soned. 

whole! 

Not exceeding 6 months 
Above C months, ami not 

2.540 

221 

2,341 

191 

exceeding 1 year 

135 

1-1 

146 

1-2 

,, 1 year do. 2 years 

lo9 J 

i 

f 73) 


,, 2 years do. 3 ,, 

18/ 

1-2- 

7 11 C 

I. 

« 3 do. & ,t 

1® i 

) 11 f 

,, 5 ,, do. 7 .. 

71 

1 

' 31 > 



The total number of persons fined was 9,329, against 8,503 in. 
I860. The average amount of fine per head was rupees 11-5-11 
in 1S70, against rupees 9-9-5 in the preceding year. Of the total 
amouut imposed as fines, rupees 1,05,764, only rupees 67,395 
were realized. The number of persons whipped in 1870 was 2S0, 
against 218 in 1869. Mr. Lyall explains the alleged aversion of 
native magistrates to pass sentences of this sort by supposing 
that it is not to the mere infliction of such punishment that they 
object, but to their having personally to superintend its being 
carried out. The Administration Report for the year states that 
the procedure of calling upon persons of reputed bad livelihood 
to- find security for good behaviour, on pain of being committed 
to prison, has long been recognized as one of the most effectual 
methods at the disposal of the Magistracy in Berar for the 
repression of crime, and as specially necessary in a province ex¬ 
posed to the iuroads of criminals from Central India, the Nizam’s 
country, and other parts of India. In East Berar, 23 persous 
were called upon to find security in 1870 against 47 in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The decrease is accounted for by the fact that dur¬ 
ing J 870 there were fair harvests in most parts of the country. 
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The punishments inflicted by Sessions Courts in 1870 were 

Nature of punishment. 1 tag™" 


Sentenced to death, snhjeot to confirmation of 
the Resident's Provincial Judder Court 

2 


2-8 

Do. 

ta transportation 

24 

... 

83-4 

l)o. 

to imprisonment a>»ove 7 to 10 years 

11 

» * e 

lo-S 

Da 

to do. for 7 years only ... 

2 

••• 

28 

Do. 

to do. a* ove 5 aud uuder 

7 ye ns ... 

10 


13 8 

Da 

to do. 2 to fi years 

13 

• e • 

181 

Do. 

to not more than 2 years 

10 

... 

13-3 


Of 7,039 cases disposed of by Subordinate Magistrates, oulv 
111 cases were appealed to Magistrates. Of 1,122 cases decided 
by Full Power Magistrates, 50 appealed to Sessions Courts. In 
40 per cent, of these appeals, the orders of the Lower Court were 
reversed, in 8 per cent, modified, and in 52 per cent, the orders 
were not interfered with. The average duration of the appeals was 
21 days. Of 4 cases referred to the Sadder Court for confirmation of 
Beutincis of death passed by the Commissioners of East and West 
lierar respectively, in- two cases the sentences passed by the 
Lower Court were commuted to transportation for life. The 
remaining two cases were confirmed. The number of appeals to 
this Court rose from 8 in 1809 to 21 in 187<>. In 95 percent, 
of those cases the decisions of the Lower Courts were reversed ; 
and in 90'5 per cent, not interfered with. The working of the 
Courts is reported to have proceeded satisfactorily and efficieut- 
ty throughout the rear. 

MYSORE. 

Tn this Province there was an increase during the year in 
false evidence, false claims and affrays, and passing, &c., false 
coin ; and also in murder, culpable homicide, hurt, wrongful 
restraint and wrongful confinement, assault, criminal intimida¬ 
tion, robbery, cattle theft, anil slightly in dacoity. The murder 
cases were 62 against 48 in 186.9. This increase was chiefly 
in the Ashtagram division wh'ch had no fewar than 25 murders 
during the year. The number and character of offences is 
shown in the following table:— 
















Criminal Justice. 




There was a marked decrease in offences against the forest 
Act, and the Judicial Commissioner reports that the kid¬ 
napping of female children for immoral purposes is extinct. The 
following table shows the number of persons brought io trial, and 
the general results during the year: — 


1669. 187ft 

Pend ag 1st .Tamiary ... ... 140 277 

Drought to trial ... ... ... 31,381 “2,700 


Total. 35.521 42 977 

A cqirtted or discharged ... ••• 20.727 30.073 

Convicted ... ... ... 10.502 12,496 

Died, escaped, transferred ... ... 15 97 

llemaiuiug under trial on 31st December 277 312 


Of the persons brought to trial, 18,133 were arrested by the 
Police or sent in under warrants, and 23,788 attended on 
summons. The percentage of convictions to acquittals Was 2336, 
as compared with 33'03 in 1869 and 38'64 iu 18G8. The num¬ 
ber of persons discharged without trial was 9,945, as against 
5,778 in the previous year. The Officiating Judicial Com¬ 
missioner, Mr. Mangles, says—“that the results generally show 
that the Police have made many unnecessary arrests or have 
been unsuccessful in their prosecutions, and that the magis¬ 
terial authorities have not exercised a wise or careful discre¬ 
tion iu issuing process on the receipt of complaints, which are 
too frequently instituted with the object of causing vexation 
anti annoyance.” 


Cases Disposed of by the Courts. 



Cases disposed of. 

Persons involved. 

B&tio of persons con¬ 
victed to trial. 

Com tn of— 

1869. 

1870. 

a 

3 

2 

O 

0> 

3 

T> 

s 

a> 

Ison, 

1870. 

increase. 

o 

» 

o 

3 

5 

9 

1S69. 

1870. 

0-4 

a 

a 

3 

§ 

? 

a 

3 

g 

• 

Ponhkars 

3,-1 1 


85 



7,894 


166 

38-74 

29-4* 


6-30 

Sheris tudars 

311 

39... 

200 

200 



20-50 


- it 

Amildars 

■ *»1 

10.024 

8117 


15.553 24.578 

9,025 


31 28 

26*5o 


4-78 

Sur-Ameens 

1,247 

1.905 

058 


2.434 : 3,360 

926 


87-18 

43-91 



Town-Magistrates ... 
ABuiHtant Superiuten- 

m 

1710 

126 

... 

618 

720 

102 

** 

45-15 

3667 

... 

8*48 

dents 

Deputy Superinten- 

1 9.8 

2,214 

291 


4,277 

6,392 

■ BlWf 

... 


28-40 

... 

2-2* 

dents ... 

231 


76 

... 

403 

630 

KTT. 



81-43 


1-fil 

superintendffhts ..< 
Judicial Commit*- 

178 

125 

... 

53 

m 

811 

mM 

61 

88*63 

6209 

... 

3-W 

sioner 

13 

16 

3 


24 

23 


1 

91-67 

8697 

... 

4-70 

Total 

14,944 

18,086 

4,8*2 53 

31,231 

42,868 

11,337 

218 

33-83 

29-36 

•• 

4-27 


ilU 
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Duration of Trials. 



1869. Days 

1870, Daya, 

Increase. 

D# crease. 

Peshfears... (M 

6*9 

8* 

101 

tl . 

Sberigtad&rs ... 

8*4 

9-4 

04 

... 

Amildars... . . ... 

7*7 

.. 

0-84 

8or-Ameens .. .. ... 

3-0 

1-88 

... 

112 

Town and Cantonment Magistrate. 

3*0 

4*3 

l'S 

... 

Assistant Superintendents 

Do. do.*full power liaglstratea... 

j- a id 

! 64 

\ - 

£ 2-04 

1 8.26 

Deputy Superintendents 

6*85 

10*7 

4-35 

... 

Do. do. with enhanced power*.. 

8-0 

7*16 

7*81 

•84 

Session Judges 

20*49 

33*8 

... 

Jndiolal Commissioner ... 

34*10 

21'. 

... 

12 70 

Total ... 

7-83 

8-05 

0*82 

... 


The number of witnesses examined by the Courts increased 
from 47,658 in 1809 to 58,382 in 1870. 


The punishments were :— 


Punishments. 

1869 

1870. 

Increase 

Decrease. 

Death ... 

Transportation for life ... 

for a term ... ... 

Imprisonment, rigorous, with solitary confinement 
„ „ without do. 

„ simple ... ... 

Forfeiture of property 

(with imprisonment 

Flno 1 without do. 

* J In addition to other punishment ... 
Whipping -j ]n | icu 0( 0 t her *■ Uo . 

Security to keep the peace .. ... 

Recognizance ... .„ 

Security fur good behaviour 

Total ... 

Deduct Decrease 

20 

7 

**’ 4 

1 828 J. 

953 

7,451 

26 

104 

! *i 

20 

12 

M, 23 

1,165 

73 1 

1*177 

9,198 

28 

103 

2 

6 

30 

6 

19 

{• 6J 

"224 

1,744 

2 

S : 

> 

r - 

1 

1 79 

10,613 

12,490 

2,003 

80 

80 

Net Increase ... 

... ... 1,983 


There was a large increase in the number of persons pun¬ 
ished by fine only. 10,378 persons were fined in the aggregate 
amount of Rs. 59,047, while in 1869,8,407 persons were fined, 
Rs. 55,875, or on an average Rs. 6-10-4, as against Rs. 5-11-0 in the 
past year. Of the total fines imposed, Rs. 42,065 were realized, 
and of these Rs. 3,280 were paid away as compensation. A hun¬ 
dred and ninety cases were tried during the year with the aid 
of assessors, in the Courts of the Magistrates with enhanced 
powers under Section 445A., of Act VIII. of 1869, and in the 
Sessions Courts, the Judges concurred with the assessors in 167 
cases, and differed from them in 23 cases. The average number 
of assessors employed in each case was three. The following 
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table shows the appeals preferred, disposed of, and pending ia 
the Courts of the Province during the year, as compared with 
the previous year:— 



The proportion of appeals from the decisions of Sessions Judges 
and District Magistrates was about the same as last year ; hut the 
proportion of appeals from the sentences of the Sub-Magistrates 
Lave somewhat increased. Of 12,470 persons, however, who 
were convicted by the Magistrates and Sessions Judges, only 
720 or 59 percent, appealed to the different Appellate Courts, 
a result which, as remarked by the Officiating Judicial Commis¬ 
sioner, speaks favourably for the character of the convictions 
generally The general average duration of appeals was 20 9 7 
days, against 24 days in 1809. The average duration of appeals in 
the Ashtagram Division slightly increased as compared with 
the previous year. In the Nagar Division it fell from 23 to 18 
days, and in the Nandidroog Division it was still more favourable, 
being 15 days only. The duration of appeals in the Court of the 
Judicial Commissioner was reduced to 25'5 from 39 days in the 
previous year. In order to facilitate the despatch of criminal ap¬ 
peals, the Officiating Judicial Commissioner directed that the 
records of cases should, in every instance, be transmitted with the 
petitions of appeals received from prisoners confined in jails and 
lock-ups. The number of cases which came before the Court of 
the Judicial Commissioner for confirmation of sentence of death 
during the year was 20, including 3 cases pending on the 1st 
January, and the number of persons in these cases sentenced to 
death, subject to the confirmation of the Court, was 31. Of 
these, the sentence of death passed upon 20 persons was con¬ 
firmed, 3 persons were acquitted, and 4 cases involving 8 persons 























were pending at the end of the year. Thirty cases came before 
the Court of the Judicial Commissioner, as a Court of Hevisiou. 
Of these, 29 cases were referred by Session Judges, and one was 
called for by the Court on perusal of the calendar. In 4 of these 
the orders were coufirmed, 1 was reversed, and in 25 cases the 
sentences were quashed, 

COORG. 

In Coorg there are 22 Courts under the presidency of two 
Europeans and twenty .Natives, for the disposal of criminal 
cases. During the past year the number of offences reported 
was 949,' against 929 iu 1869. Of these, 917 were brought be¬ 
fore the Courts. But 954 cases, involving 1,024 persons in all, 
were disposed of as compared with 909 involving 1,839, in the 
previous year. There was an increase of crime under the beads 
of dacoity, riot, criminal intimidation, and other offences of a 
like charater ; with a decrease of offences against property and 
ordinary cases of theft. The more heinous offences were very 
few ; 3 convictions for dacoity, and one for culpable homicide. 
The number of witnesses examined was 2 230,200 fewer than 
in the previous year. The average duration of trials in the 
Local Courts was four days, in the Sessions Courts 51, and iu the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Courts 15. The date of the oldest case 
Avas reported to be 17th December 1871. The following table 
shows the Avork of the \ r arious Courts :— 


Clauses of Courts. 

OasOH tiled. 

18159. 

1870. 

! ’ arpattegars' CourtB ... ... ... ... 

i Rubadare’ do. ... 

2nd Asst. Supts* do* ... ... ... ... 

1 l«t <to do. do. 

"uperniteuderot’s do. 
i Sessions do. ... 

J udioiai Comniissiouer’s Court... ... 

Total 

145 

4S9 

121 

8b 

2 2 

4 

2 

201 

41m 

(51 

2.10 

13 

1 

1 

8715 

Wi'r 


The punishments were: 


fined ... ... 

*«• 

1870. 

... 483 

1869. 

483 

Jm prisoned ... 

• *. 

... 71 

60 

flogged 

... 

... 6 

6 

Oidered to find security ... 


... 133 

144 

Imprisoned and fined 

Ml 

... 26 

23 

Senteni ed to death 


0 

2 


The fines amounted to Rs. 3,149-G, of which Rs. 2,693-11 
were realized. In a large majority of cases the fines imposed 
did not exceed Rs. 10 each, and in two cases only exceeded 60 
Rs. The amount paid as compensation to injured parties under 
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section 44, Code of Criminal Procedure, amounted to Rs. 647-15 
as compared with Rs. 605-8 in the previous year. Two 
European British subjects were brought before the Stiper- 
teudent as Justice of the Peace; the charge against one was 
dismissed, and the other was committed for trial before the 
High Court at Madras. Thirty persons appealed, as com¬ 
pared against 45 in the previous year. Of 22 persons, the 
sentence was confirmed, and reversed in the cases of 6 only. 
The average duration of appeals tvas in the Local Courts 20'4 days, 
and in the Judicial Commissioner's Court 247. In the preceding 
year, the figures were 16 days and 45 days respectively. r J he 
longer average duration of appeals in the local Courts was not 
satisfactory, seeing that fewer appeals were preferred. A circular 
was issued by the Officiating Judicial Commissioner requiring 
all officers to forward the records of cases, when transmitting peti¬ 
tions of appeal from prisoners confined in jails or lock-ups. The 
effect of the measure will, it is hoped, reduce the duration of ap- 


COCHIN. 


Cochin had seven committals fewer by the Police and Magis¬ 
trates in 1870 than in 1869. The total number on the files 


was 90, hut of these, 3 remained over from the previous year. 
Of the total cases 84 were disposed of by Criminal Courts, 
• 5 were referred to the Appeal Courts, and 1 remained pending at 
the close of the year. The total number committed to the Cri¬ 
minal Courts for trial was 201, or 10 more than in the previous 
year. The crimes, however, were generally of a less important 
character, although there were 4 cases of culpable homicide in¬ 
volving 16 persons, tried by the Appeal Courts. 7 of the accused 
persons were convicted of murder, and sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for life ; 2 were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for ten 
years, and 7 were acquitted, The punishments awarded in tho 
other cases are shown below :— 


Imprisonment ... 55 

Fiue ... ... 7 

Imprisonment and fine ■ ' 1- 


Whipping ... ... * 

Whipping with imprisonment 8 

Required to fiud security 5 


Total ... 90 

The average time from commitment to the Courts to the disposal 
of the cases was 21 days, or an advance of one day on the aver¬ 
age of the previous year, of the appeals against sentences of the 
Criminal Courts—12 in all, hut in volvingSl persons—the sentences 
ou 8 prisoners were confirmed, 11 were modified and 2 re¬ 
versed. 
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Punishments inflicted by the various Criminal Tribunals. 



Number of persons punished. 


Fined ... .... 

Imp Manned ... 

Flogged 

Oidered to find ^etpirity 
lmpusonod and fined .. 

1 >o. and flogged 
Death 

Total persons punlf-hed 

Detail of Sentences of fine and Imprisonment , 
Fines. 

Not exceeding Us. ft ... 


Exceeding 


Its. ft 
" 

v 2 0 

„ moo 

„ 1,000 


Total number of floes 


Total amount of fines ... 

Amount lealized 

Amount paid to the injured parties by way of com-; 
i e libation or aim rids ... t 


j eubation or aim rids 

fcentences of Imprisonment. 

Sot exceeding 15 das * - ™‘’ 

„ 6 months ... 

.. - **««« -Im" 

lieira )Mfi"loU8 

'• >• 3je»ra ...J 

.. •• »>*«• -^r 8 

xceedmg Tjeam ... %,™ 8 

Jttigurona 

orhte ... - (Minple 

Total J tt'/forons 
total .- -, SlJnl ,|„ 


1 xeeedmg 


<5.® 

® S m <? - 


it-* ‘Sg 

^ j- i"B ttl Q 

i> ~ £ ** 5* 
p Kg 
p » F p 


N > 

f ! 



419 
U I 111* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POLICE. 

madras. 

The Madras Police force was reduced during the year from 
23,290 to 21,443, or Jess than the budget estimate for 1870-71 
by 4,392 men of all ranks. The total strength of the force was 
diminished this year by reductions in the lower grades, and by the 
abolition of one Deputy Inspector General, one District Superin¬ 
tendent, and four Assistant Superintendents of the 2nd class. 
The Southern and Western Ranges were amalgamated under one 
Deputy Inspector-General (the District of South Arcot being 
transferred from the Southern to the Central Range), and the 
Police Districts of North and South Malabar were combined 
under one District Superintendent. At the same time the rates 
of pay in the lower grades of the force (beneath the rank of 
Inspector) were provided for on a slightly increased scale to 
meet the great rise in the price of provisions and labour 
during the last twelve years—since the rates were first fixed. 
Many of these changes, however, did not come into operation 
in 1870 and will be more properly noticed next year. 

The total strength of the constabulary stood as follows on the 
31st March 1871 :— 


Inspector-General and supervising staff 

Commissioner ami Deputy Commissioners, Madras Town 
Superintendents ... ... ... ... 

Assistant do. ... 

Office Establishment 

Inspectors ... ... ... ... 

Constabulary of all ranks ... 

... $ 

3 
21 

... 21 

73 
897 
... 20,922 


Total 

.. 21,443 

General Police ituty, including Treafure Escorts, Guards, die. 
Rural Police ... ... ... . , ... 15,925 

Municipal Police, Madras Town ... ... ... 1,02(1 

Ho. other Towns ... ... ... 1,701 

State Services. 

Revenue—Salt Preventive Establishment 

Ho. Laud Customs 

Total 

... 18,646 

... 1,602 

171 

Jail Guards ... ... ... 

... 

1,773 
... 1,024 


Total 

... 2,797 


Exclusive of those employed on State services, the propor¬ 
tion of Police to population was 1 to 1,424. In rural parts 
the proportion was 1 to 1,586, and in towns 1 to 470. The 

yor, XVI., Past II. 11 
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general proportion to area was 1 to 6'58 

square miles. Local 

Village Watchers were employed as follow : 

— 


No. 

Oanjam ... 

70 

Vizagapatam ... 

4S 

Jevporo ... 

... i :io 

Ooiiavery 


Kistua ... ... ... 

19 

Kellore ... 

92 

Coimbatore ... 

15 

Total ... 408 

The cost of the Police was :— 


Wages and Allowances ... 7.7 

IP-4. 

... 29 .>3 

Clothing ami Accoutrements 

... 1 so u;<; 

Misceliaueoua charges ... ... 

... 2,42,549 


sa si ons 

Jldd Village Watchers 

la.aii 

Grand Total 

■ 3«j. t t ,OOw 

Of the above sum Faipees 2,80,203 are debit-able to purely 

State services:— 


Salt Preventive Establishment ... 

... 1. ">0.005 

Laud Customs ... ... ,,, 

IS.ngl 


].OS. 989 

Jail Guards 7.7 7.7 

... 1.17.271 

Total 

... 2,81),2915 


The total cost exclusive of State services, amounted tolls. 
30,01,001), being at the rate of Its. 144 for each Policeman, and 
1-5/6 annas per head of the population. A saving of Its. 2,72,008 
was effected upon the amount of the sanctioned JBudgot-estimntc. 
Of the total cost of Police a sum of Us, 2,77,419 was contributed 
by Municipalities. The Land Customs Preventive Force con¬ 
sisted of 171 men, distributed as follow:— 


O oilavery 
South Aloot 
Tanjore 
Roriii Malabar 


Land Customs Preventive Force. 1 

... 13 

.. ... ... Sti 

... 47 


28 


171 

In addition to the force already described, 230 Policemen 
were supplied to Banks, Public Companies, and private indivi¬ 
duals, at a cost of Rs. 27,051. paid by the employers. The cost 
.of the Madras City Marine Police was Rs, 20,904. The sum 
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realized by fees from boat-owners, fines, &c., under Act XXVIII. 
of 1S58, amounted to Its. 19,604 only, showing a deficit of Its. 
7,4(>0, which forms a charge upon the State, The working of 
the Municipal Police in 44 towns is reported generally satisfac¬ 
tory. Under (Madras) Act HI. of 1871, Municipalities were 
recently relieved from contributing to the maintenance of the 
Police. 

J1,S()2 officers wore fined during the year, against 13,049 
in the previous year. The amount levied has fallen from 
Its. 16,(i8S to R,s. 10,904. Fining was heaviest in South 
Malabar and Tanjore. In Gan jam and Jeypore this punishment 
is rarely resorted to, and in Triehinopoly also the amount of 
fines levied from the men is very light. 956 officers were 
punished by reduction of grade. This punishment was most fre¬ 
quent in Maihua and North Avcot, (>2'4 per cent, of the force can 
read and write. The Police of tiie Northern and Central Ranges 
are the most illiterate. 50 per cent, only can read and write. 
The Southern Range has the highest proportion of educated 
men. and yet the detection of crime is poor. Tanjore District has 
only 57 illiterate men out of a force of 1,348, hut the criminal 
statistics show worse results in Tanjore than in any other district 
of the Presidency. The number of illiterate head and deputy 
constables in the whole force is steadily decreasing. There are 
only 127 illiterate men in these grades. Last year there were 
14S. 2,495 men were instructed iu the District Schools dur¬ 

ing the year, and l,18(i passed the prescribed test. Only 4 
pa-'sod the Inspectors’ test, out of many candidates but some 
of the examination papers for the legal part of the test 
were severe. The elementary schools for the education of the 
children of Police Officers flourish well in some districts, (particu¬ 
larly in Ganja.m, Vizag.ipatam, Godavcvy, North A rent, and Ma¬ 
dura,) and are much appreciated by the men. The number of 
Officers convicted of offences during the past three years stands 
as follow :—18 (i.S by Magistrates .‘>70, by Courts 44; lSijh, 
by Magistrates 30S, by Courts 1(1 ; 1S70 by Magistrates 341, by 
Courts 17. The number convicted by Sessions Courts is about the 
same as last year. There was a decrease in the number con¬ 
victed by Magistrates, tine officer in Madura was convicted 
of being concerned iu a dacoit v. Of the remaining convictions 
by Sessions Courts, (> were for causing grievous and other hurt. 2 ■ 
(in South Malabar) for causing hurt to extort confession, 6 for 
giving false evidence, and 1 for contempt. Three of the Police¬ 
men convicted were, petty officers. In a South Malabar ease 
of extorting confession, the sufferer, a prisoner, was so severely 
used by his torturers that he subsequently died from the effects 

2 1 a 
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of injuries caused to bis internal organs, but the offence of cul¬ 
pable homicide could not be proved. There is an alarming ten¬ 
dency to this sort of offence in the districts of the Western 
Coast. Of the 341 Policemen convicted by Magistrates, 3 
were Inspectors and 36 were officers. Under the measures 
devised for reduction of expenditure, the number of Inspectors 
has fallen from 436 to 397. Of these 58 arc Europeans, 51 
East Indians, and 3 foreigners. There are 85 Brahmin Ins¬ 
pectors, 18 Rajpoots, and 144 Hindoos of other castes. Twelve 
Inspectors are Christians and 25 Mahomedans. There is 
one Moplali Inspector. Of 21,458 men of the Constabulary, 
there are 50 Europeans, 76 East Indians, 515 Brahmins, 1,108 
Rajpoots and Mahrattas, 660 Nairs, 89 Moplahs, 760 Ooryahs 
(hill tracts of the Northern Circars), 446 Christians, 6,403 
Mahomedans (29'8 per cent, of the whole force), and 189 Pari¬ 
ahs. Mahomedans are most numerous iu the Central Range 
and in theGodavery, Kistna, South A root, Salem, and Coimba¬ 
tore Districts. The average number of convicts guarded in 
District and Central Jails was 9,384, showing a sensibledecrea.se 
from the numbers in the two previous years. The decline in the 
average number to he guarded is about to lead to the abolition of 
two or three small jails. The Central Jails are not full. Fifty-nine 
convicts escaped from confinement, hut 44 were re-captured by the 
Police, leaving 15 at large at the close of the year. Of t he con¬ 
victs who escaped 12 got away from working gangs and 47 actually 
broke jail. .At the Trichinopoly Jail, owing to negligence on the 
part of the Police and Jail authorities, a hand of 20 convicts (des¬ 
peradoes under sentence of transportation or long terms of impri¬ 
sonment) were enabled to collect at noon near the main gate of 
the jail and to arm themselves with iron palisades which weie 
lying loosely about. Seizing an opportunity they rushed through 
the opened wicket; overpowered the sen try ami the men of the 
guard immediately outside ; broke into the guard-room ; frac¬ 
tured the skull of the Head Constable, who vainly endeavoured 
to protect the entrance ; and having seized some carbines and 
ammunition, made away across country. They were followed 
by the few policemen available at the moment ; shots were ex¬ 
changed, and the ringleader of the convicts was killed. The 
rest escaped into the Poodoocottah jungles. Of these 10 were 
re-captured before the close of the year, and 1 has been re¬ 
captured since, leaving 8 at large. 

The knowledge possessed by the Police of known depredators 
and suspected persons is reported greatly improved, and be¬ 
coming precise and accurate. The Constabulary are more in¬ 
dependent than formerly of the assistance of tho Village Police, 
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which was always deemed of a doubtful character. The real 
criminals of each village are marked and known. Registration 
has been systematised, and names, descriptive particulars, and 
previous convictions arc carefully recorded. (>4,431 persons in 
all are on the Police Registers, against .59,078 persons in the 
previous year. New convictions swell the lists. 14,850 of the 
registered suspects are females, most of whom belong to wan¬ 
dering tribes in the Kistua, Nellore, Bellary, and Cuddapah 
Districts. 1.930 known receivers of stolen goods stand on the 
registers. The conviction of this class is difficult. 2,925 known 
depredators (persons previously convicted) were re-convicted 
during the year, and 2,782 suspected persons were prosecuted 
and punished. Convictions of registered criminals were 
conspicuous in the North Areot, Madura, South A root, Tanjove, 
and Trichiuopoly Districts. In Madras Town 114 known 
depredators were re-convicted during the year. In the Kistua 
District only 2 known depredators were reconvicted out of a 
very large list. This probably indicates imperfect registration. 
In Canara also only 2 known depredators and 4 suspected 
persons were convicted during the year, but the total number 
of persons on the suspected lists is very small. The figures 
under this head in the Vizagapatam District are so high, 
compared with any other district, as to be of doubtful reliability. 

BOMBAY. 

Bombay had on the muster roll of its police, for the year,16,877 
persons, or a proportion of one to every 783 of the population. 
The Mussulman element predominated, more than two-thirds 
of the force being composed of Mussulmans. Brahmins form 
about an eighth of the whole, Parser's a very small number, and 
the rest of the force is made up of the obscure castes. The 
standard of efficiency, as tested by the proportion of convictions 
to trials, is not deemed satisfactory, and has fallen off from 
45'3l> per cent, in 1809 to 42’7s per cent, in 1870. The num¬ 
ber of offences brought, to trial during the year was 45,847, as 
compared with 39,848 in 1809. The. increase, therefore, was 
at the rate of about 15 per cent., hut chiefly in cases of 
petty assault, &c., although there was a considerable increase, 
also, in the more serious crimes. There were 2S3 cases of 
perjury against 247 in 1809; 22 cases of attempted murder 
against 8 in 1809; 77 cases of kidnapping against ii8 in 1809 ; 
153 cases of aggravated theft, robbery, and extortion against 
140 in 1809 ; and 53 cases of adultery against. 47 in 1809. On 
the other hand there were only 139 eases of murder as com¬ 
pared with 100 in 1809 ; 48 cases of culpable homicide against 58 
in 1804 ;44 cases of rape against. 04 in 1809 ; 004 eases of house- 
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breaking against 7*0 in 1S69 ; 828 cases of recovery of stolen 
property against 8S2 in 18GO ; and 83 cases of forgery against 
122 in 18(59. There was a most marked increase under the 
bead of miscellaneous offences, mostly of a trivial nature, such 
as criminal trespass, assault, abuse, &e. The number of these of¬ 
fences rose from 10,030 in 18(11) to 19,121 in 1870. The number 
of persons tried by the Criminal Courts in 1 870 was 81,Do9 
against 73,408 in 1809 ; and the number of persons convicted in 
1870 amounted to 33,481*, as compared with 30,233 in 1809. 
In 1870 42'78 per cent, of the persons tried were convicted, and 
in 1809 43 30 per cent, were convicted. 

Ratio of persons tried to the total population of the various 
districts:— 


8ui-.it and Uroach 

1 

in 

G!> 

Tanna, Colaba, and Kassick 

t 

m 

uc 

I’ouna and Slii'lijuire 
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It is reported as a fact to he noticed that the inhabitants of 
those districts—Surat, Broach, Tanna, Colaba, and Nassiek— 
where drinking and drunkenness are most prevalent, show to the 
greatest disadvantage. To this cause is attributable the large 
number of cases of hurt, assault., and criminal force. Of a total 
number of 9,223 offences tried in the Tanna, Colaba, and 
Kassick districts, the great majority of cases were hurt, assault, 
ike. The number of murders in the (luzerat, district was very 
high. In Ahmedabad and Kaira alone 31 cases of murder 
occurred. This large number contrasts forcibly with the 
returns for the Canarese district in the south. The rot unis 
for Dlrarwar and Canara show the number of murders committed 
as 7 and 3 respectively, lvliandeish is still reported notorious 
for dacoity. It is satisfactory, however, to know that the 
number of cases have sunk from 43 to 20. Cases of culpable 
homicide, grievous hurt, and adultery were most numerous 
in the district, of Ahmedabad, (luzerat; Belgaum and Kill lad- 
ghee wore conspicuous for highway robbery. House-break¬ 
ing cases largely increased in Guzerat, the number of cases 
having risen from 14.3 to 170. Crime was also very 
prevalent in the Tanna district. Belgaum and Tanna show 
a large number of trials for perjury, and Khamlcish and .Poona 
for forgery. Theie were in all 23,058 cases of crime ascer¬ 
tained to have been committed during the year, involving the 
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arrest of 40,252 persons, of whom 35 per cent, were, on trial, 
convicted by the various Criminal Courts. 

The Returns for the division of property stolen and recovered 
during the year show that out of property of the aggregate 
value of R.s. 3,57,753 stolen in 1870, the recoveries amounted 
to 1,80,858 or 50 percent. In the year preceding, the aggie- 
gate value of property stolen was 3,89,S20, and the recoveries 
amounted to Its. 2,12,872 or 54 per cent. 

In Aden the amount of property recorded as stolen during 
the year was Its. 9,181-13-1, and the amount, recovered Rs. 
J,12S-G-8. The percentage of recoveries was 12'29 as against 
2T99 in 1809-70. The condition of the police is not satisfactory. 
When first established it was formed of natives of India. It 
is now composed of a mixture of Indian Mahomcdans, Sound lees, 
Arabs, and a few Marat has : the last are the cleanest and smart¬ 
est men belonging to it. The Police are very ignorant of their 
duties, and the majority arc deeply in debt. As there arc no 
Police Lines, the men have to find their own quarters at a 
heavy charge, considering their small pay. Many are old and 
incapable, and the force, the Administration Report says, requires 
to be re-organized ; the introduction of some men from India 
who have had some training and experience of ihe working of 
the District Police Act, and the construction of proper lines 
for the whole body are essential requisites for their efficiency. 

BENGAL. 1 

The Bengal Police was reduced last yenrtothefollowingextent:— 
3 deputy inspeetors-geneial, 27 assistant superintendents, 29 ins¬ 
pectors, 87 sub-inspectors, 497 head constables, 3,474 constables, 
and 29 sowars. The force then stood as follows:—1 inspector- 
general, 2 deputy inspectors general, 51 district superintendents > 
40 assistant superintendents, 288 inspectors, 801 sub-inspectors, 
2,718 head constables, 18,481 constables, 3 European constables, 
1 duli'adar, and 59 sowars. The budget, grant for the reduced 
force amounted to Tbs 45,04,195 per annum, while that sanc¬ 
tioned for the year 1809-70 v as Rs. 50,49,824. A saving of R.s. 
5,45,029 was thus effected by the reduction. 

The actual cost of the force under the different heads is shown 
below;— 

Rs-. As. P. 

Tay of superior officers ... ... . *>,-K747 2 8 

Travelling allowances.. . 77.277 4 0 

Rout establishments . ... ... 9!,!wi 11 1 

Ofiive rent ami rout of lands. 12,485 14 t» 

Cluflilnj? tillowanco ... ... ... ... .. 00,490 5 !! 

Repair of builtiitiga ... ... ... IBS 7 3 

Official postage. 89,2-45 G 10 

Office expenses and miscellnnoons, including stationery, 
rewards, escorts, repairs of boats, furnitures, &c. ... 1,00,117 7 11 

r»y 0 ! executive police fyreo and establishment ... 30,07,492 0 8 

Total Rs. m 42,07,950 13 " 
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The total cost of the Government Railway police, before the 
revision of the force at the end of last year, amounted to Rs. 
1,19,848 ; of which Government paid Rs. 29,902, and the Rail¬ 
way Company Rs. 89,846. The force was as follow :—1 assis¬ 
tant inspector-general, 1 assistant superintendent, 7 inspectors, 
10 sub-inspectors, 92 head constables, 6 European constables, 
587 constables, during the year some alterations were made iu 
tho arrangement of the police. The frontier police was as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Chittagong Hill Tracts 

Inspectors. 

... 3 

sun- 

Inspectors, 

7 

j.iean 

constables. 

40 
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4U5 
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8 
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U 

0 

C 

38 
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2 

2 

8 
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l)ur 

0 

0 

2 
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Luo iuiporo 

0 

1 

11 

84 

Beebsaugor 

0 

0 

4 

40 

Ban ougoudting., 

2 

3 

8 

150 

Cnc 

0 

3 

27 

230 

By 11 

0 

0 

15 

12 L 

Tipper&h . 

1 

3 

5 


Total ... 

8 

i u 

12 7 

* ’,310 



At a cost of Its. 

1,75,07)0 


In Cacliar and Svlhet the additional force of 1 inspector, 2 sub¬ 
inspectors, 16 head constables, and J.31 constables, drafted from 
Assam in 1808, is still employed there, A proposal for a local 
force of pioneers to take up the whole frontier duty, submit¬ 
ted by the Inspector-General of ToJiee, is still under considera¬ 
tion. At the beginning of 1870, a force of 3 inspectors, 7 
sub-inspectors, 30 head constables, and 375 constables, was em¬ 
ployed in tho. Chittagong hill tracts, at a cost of Rs. 03,348 
per annum. Tho Government of India sanctioned a reorga¬ 
nization of this force as a guard for the defence of the whole 
eastern frontier, at a cost of Rs. 94,500, or an increase of Rs. 
31,152 on the original charge. The strength of the road patrol 
was thoroughly revised during the late reductions in the police, 
involving a saving of Rs. 10,861-12-4. 

The patrol boats are said to have been very successful in 
putting down river dacoity, and their strength was to he in¬ 
creased at the beginning of the ensuing year. The salt preventive 
establishments of Ralasore, Cuttack, Pooree, were considerably 
reduced. The number of police cases under trial in Criminal 
Courts were:— 




1869. 

1870. 

Cases reported ..7 


... G4,99S 

57,114 

K umber of arrested 

«.. 

... 07,loti 

61,402 

Finally couvicted 

... 

... 37,783 

33,832 

Acquitted 


... 22,295 

10,104 
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This shows a decrease of 7,884 cases during the past year, 
and the percentage of convictions on the total number of'cases 
reported in 1870 was 59'2, while the percentage of convictions 
in 1869 was 581 only. 

Strength and. cost of the Police of Calcutta and the Suburb* 
for the year 1870. 


Calcutta. 

Suburbs. 

Strength. 

COBt. 

Strength. v 

Cost. 

Commissioner—proportion of 

Rs. 


Rs. 

salary... 

12.000 

1 Superintendent 

5,100 

1 I deputy Commissioner 

14.400 

17 Subordinate Officers on 


Office Establishment and Con- 


Rs. 100 and upwards 

SC, G00 

thmenoicA 

2M21 

48 Subordinate Officers on less 

1 Superintendent 

6,000 

than Rs 100 ... 

11.088 

28 Subordinate Ofllcere on Bs. 100 


9G0 Constables 

85.344 

and upwards 

62,610 

Office Establishment 

1,09:! 

125 Subordinate Officers on less 

Servants rent, repairs, and 
contingent charges 

than Us. 100 

61.620 

89.720 

1,202 Constables 

1,13,8*0 

Contribution to Hospital... 


8 Mounted Constables 

720 

Servants, rent, contingent 




charges, and allowances ... 

81,886 



Hospital expenses ... 

20,326 



Ihte.'ttvf Force. 


Defective Force. 


1 Superintendent. 

3,000 

1 Superintendent 

8,000 

5 Subordinate Officers on 


0 Subordinate Officers on 

Us. J 00 a,ud upwards 

3, M0 

Kh. 100 and upwards ... 

3.540 

SO Subordinate Officers on less 


30 Subordinate Officers on 

than Bs tOu 

3,600 

less than Bs. J00 

3,600 

Office Establishment and 

Establishment and Contiu- 

Contingencies ... 

2,160 

gencies 

2,160 

Total 

Proportion of cent paid by 
Government 

4,13,193 

Total 

Paid by Government 

1,98,1*19 

1,03,952 

1,00,794 


-- 

• 

_ — 

Paid by Municipality ... 

3,09,241 

Paid by Municipality 

97,225 


The following statement shows the nature and number of 
heinous crimes ascertained to have been committed in Calcut ta 
and the suburbs in 1870, as compared with the returns of the 
previous year 

Calcutta. Suburbs* 


Murder 


1869. 
... 8 

1870. 

4 

1869. 

h 

1970. 

1 

Attempt at murder 


2 

4 

2 


Culpable homicide 


... 6 

1 

1 

i 

Attempt at suicide 


1G 

12 

10 

9 

iMcoity ... ... 

... 


... 


2 

11 ousts -breaking 


74 

121 

86 

25 

Theft 

... 

... 1,793 

1,743 

544 

662 

# Knpe 

Kidnapping 

... 

5 

22 

7 

12 

2 

6 

i 

8 

Causing grievous hurt ... 


21 

23 

3 

6 


Tl ie conduct of the police generally is reported to have been 
satisfactory, and steps were taken during the year to. im¬ 
prove the force in physique and general efficiency. The detective 
department is considered successful, and to have worked in per¬ 
fect harmony with the regular police. 

Via. XVI.. i'AiiT ii. s i 
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The experiment o.f appointing native inspectors lias not suc¬ 
ceeded to the extent anticipated, respectable natives ready to 
undertake and perform the arduous night duties inseparable from 
the office of inspector not being easily procurable ; but the re¬ 
sult has confirmed the Commissioner of Police in bis opinion 
that when persous of the above description can be obtained, they 
arc, as a rule, quite titled to hold charge of the most important 
sections in the suburbs, and in some instances oflarge sections in 
the native quarter of the town. Measures were taken last year 
to secure the apprehension of the criminal Prankissen Bose, who 
had absconded to Chandernagore, and having failed, tlie Gover¬ 
nor of the French Settlements in India was addressed by the 
Government of India in order that such instructions might lie 
issued to the authorities at Chandernagore as should lead to the 
arrest of the refugee. The French Governor suggested to the 
Chef de Service at Chandernagore the adoption of the course 
followed in such cases at Pondicherry, namely to admit the 
presence and accept the suggestions of a European officer of the 
British police, and lie recommended that such an officer should 
accordingly be deputed by this Government to Chandernagore 
to assist the authorities whenever it was sought to arrest 
absconded criminals. This rule was approved by the Govern¬ 
ment of India anu proscribed for future guidance. Rules were 
sanctioi ed for Lower Bengal in 1861), to bring the importation 
and transportation of arms under move effectual control. The 
rules, however, are said to have been found to provide no adequate 
check upon the trade ; and the police have been unable to exercise 
any efficient or useful supervision over the transport and sale 
of arms. The reports received from the Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, and the Collector of Customs, established the fact of 
tlie great extension of the trade in cheap arms, which were sup¬ 
posed to find their way to tiie frontier, and to be there disposed 
of to the bill tribes. 

The Lieutenant-Governor urged on the Government of In¬ 
dia the propriety and political advisability of imposing a fixed 
fee upon each fire-arm imported into British India. It was 
proposed to impose, in addition to the present ad valorem 
duty of 7i per cent., a tax of Rs. 20 on each single or double 
gun or rifle, and of Rs, 10 on each pistol imported. A similar 
tax on each fire-arm made in this country was also proposed, to 
prevent giving undue stimulus to the manufactures of Mongliyr. 
The frequent occurrence of affrays in the districts of Backer- 
gunge; Furreedpore, and Dacca, attended with culpable homi¬ 
cide or with grievous hurt, resulting from the common and gen¬ 
eral use of deadly weapons, was brought to the notice of Uovexn- 
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merit in the annual report of the Commissioner of the Dacca 
division for the year 1809-70. This was ascribed to the 
increasing influence of the Ferazeo sect among the people 
of these districts, which had led to an open disregard of the 
orders as t < licenses for carrying guns, and a combination to 
conceal matters from the •^magisterial authorities; and a pro¬ 
posal to disarm the whole of the districts was made by 
the Commissioner. The Government preferred, however, to 
strengthen the Police, and orders to that effect were issued. 

Section 34 of the Act for the regulation of police. No. V of 
186!, providing for the removal of obstructions and nuisances 
on roads, was extended to tlie undermentioned places :— 
llaoe. District. 1 lace. District. 

Bnj»rah ... B'grah. j I! am pore Beuulcab ... lUjsbabye. 

Mokam&h ... j'atna. i Natto e ... ... Ditto. 

< hyebassa ... Jbingbhooin. j Jnngypore ... ... Moorsbedabad. 

Kiioolna Jest ore. J Daltnngunge ... l.obaiiiucgab. 

Jleoooserat ... Monobyr. | Dcbree ... ... Shaha’orul. 

Budharaui or Jso >klia.IIy Xoaldially. I, Burr sanl ... ... BacUerguuge. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. • 

As in the other Provinces, the North-West was this year 
comparatively free from crime as compared with 1809, the famine 
year, when crimes of all kinds, hut especially those against pro¬ 
perty, rose to proportions almost unprecedented. The rise in 
the latter class of crimes is not appaient. in the tabular returns. 
The cattle fhefts in 1809 appeared in last year’s returns 
to he diminished as compared with the previous year, hut 
this was only nominal, and was owing principally to the disconti¬ 
nuance of a previous practice of recording strayed cattle as stolen 
if not recovered within fifteen days. Read by the light of this 
explanation the. following'table represents tbe exact fact:— 



18GS. 

1S.19. 

1870. 

Mttnlois 

iWfi 

877 

SIS 

other offences affecting life ... 


2.176 

2.218 

Tut a! of offonees aguinst person 

<M»55 

3 702 

S.flfls 

hart-lilies... 

100 

122 

83 

J Jobberies 

485 

600 

412 

Lurking house trespass ami housebreak¬ 
ing 

17.071 

23.207 

16.547 

Cuttle-thefts 

KM or* 

6,761 

3.454 

Other (hefts ... ... 

22. 208 

32.000 

24.152 

Other offences ... ... ... 

0.500 

6.327 

6.606 

Attempts... 

12, SSI) 

16.360 

3 3. SI 7 

Total of offences against property 

68,300 

81,465 

61 161 


The percentage of cases carried to conviction is shown ill tbe 


following fablt 

:— 






Total number 
reported. 

I’otnl number 
investigated. 

Total mimberlfVreontngo of 
prosecuted to i cases inquir* 
conviction. | ed into. 

Pmeotttiifce of 
cases prose¬ 
cuted to 
conviction. 

1868 

76.671 

40.332 

17.SS3 

64 

23*3 

I860 ... 

02,008 

56.407 

26,576 

60 

*s 6 

1870 ... 

73,677 

4 3.3S 7 

21,00.) 

58 

18*5 


} .1 5 
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The proportion of cases enquired into, compared with convic¬ 
tions, seems comparatively small, but there are causes of an ex¬ 
ceptional kind for the difference. One cause is the reduction 
of the Police force; another a change in the Departmental rule 
under which the police are relieved from the duty of invextiga- 
ing cases of petty thefts and attempts at burglary, unless 
specially requested to do so. The effect of the rule is not held 
to be satisfactory. 

Percentage of cases inquired into of aU cognizable offences , excluding 
those cognizable under Section 34, Act V. of 1861, as also (maintain¬ 
ing that exclusion) percentage of convictions to cases. 
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2/80 

1,280 

404 

C.t 

22 

2 

Alfymtrh, 


i.ms 

9*15 

313 

fid 

10 

3 

Sit hnr import*, ... 


1,020 

(599 

370 

331 

in 

20 

4 

YloozniTcrnuggur, 


8 53 

107 

44 

28 

6 

KOolumishuhur, 


1,210 

ccifi 

300 

52 

21 

f> 

I t lira Doon, 


815 

2S2 

183 

SI 

88 

7 

! areiily. 


5B7:i 

l,X2l 

1.020 

32 

17 

8 

B.jnour, 


1 o:>7 

(150 

212 

5!) 

10 

0 

Moradabad, 


2,1 Kb 

1.22fi 

527 

.Vi 

24 

1 * 

Htrlann, 



890 

482 

87 

2o 

11 

shahjebanpore, ... 


2.(ii>2 

1,848 

723 

50 

27 

12 

Asm,... 


3 300 

1.021 

750 

5< 

22 

13 

Muttra, 


1.47.0 

755 

4.27 

62 

29 

14 

Knrrtn’kahatl, ... 


1,50/ 

001 

81*5 

43 

22 

15 

Mvnpoory, 


1.07/ 

558 

320 

SI 

80 

10 

Kuvffth, 


1,509 

853 

400 

S3 

2*5 

n 

Ktih. ... ... 


2,05* 

*32 

821 

41 

10 

18 

Ailihatmd, 



1.1 3 

772 

S') 

25 

19 

> awuporc. 


S.S»« 

1,"4S 

854 

00 

6*0 

20 

FuUehpore, 


1,4 

<>33 

880 

40 

23 

21 

Bands 


2 2ix 

9 35 

487 

42 


22 

Humoerpore, 


1.7BK 

2 2^7 

951 

550 

65 

:u 

23 

24 

Jounpore, 


3,111 

3*53 

40 

10 

Benares 


2.i;98 

1,779 

973 

00 

80 

20 

(ioruekpore, ... 


3,0-’2 

1,044 

508 

SI 

10 

2*1 

Azimgurh, 


2.B5S 

1.455 

392 

61 

13 

27 

Mil zap ore. 


2,0.11 

1,3(55 

623 

68 

22 

28 

Ghazeeporo, 

... 

2,132 

1/101 

617 

41 

22 

29 

ftw'dee, 

tl 

1,340 

903 

370 

07 

28 

30 

Jhansie, 


1.103 

897 

888 

75 

83 

31 

Jaloun, 


1,139 

87 S 

299 

77 

20 

32 

I.ullutpore, 


1.045 

587 

281 

61 

22 

33 

Ajrnere, 


2,143 

1,405 

728 

05 

at 

31 

Tcral, 


143 

113 

40 

70 

at 

35 

Kunittun. 
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389 

83S 

55 

4 7 

3« 

(iurhwal. 


365 

23 

6t) 

0 

18 


Government Railway Police, 
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C7 ° 
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ss 
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03.725 

35,575 

1(1,3.15 

5, 
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PUNJAB. 

The Police of this Province are divided into two bodies, the 
Trans-Indus Police including the six districts comprised in the 
Peshawur and Derajat Divisions, and the Cis-Indus Police, com¬ 
prising the remaining 2G districts of the Province. During the 
past year a District Superintendent was appointed to the charge 
of the Peshawur Police, to introduce the Cis-Indus system, 
which is held to be an improvement upon that previously in 
force, and will be extended to the rest of the frontier with certain 
modifications which experience has shown to be necessary. At 
present, in the remaining Trans-Indus districts the Police is 
constituted on the old systems, and is under the immediate con¬ 
trol of the Deputy Commissioners of the several districts, and 
subject to the inspection, hut not the control, of the Inspector- 
General of Police. It is now proposed to extend Act V. of 1 SGI 
(the Police Act) "to the Trans-Indus territory, with the modifi¬ 
cation that the District Officer shall take the place held by 
the Deputy Inspector-General, and that the Commissioner of the 
Division shall perform the duties, except such as relate to 
inspection, pay and clothing, which are ordinarily performed by 
the Inspector General of Police. 

The sanctioned strength of the Police Force during 1870 was 
18,012. The strength of the several grades was as follow :— 


Inspector-General ... 

Deputy Inspectors General ... ... 

llUmui Superintendents ... ... 

Assistant Ditto ... 

Subordinate Officers on Its. 10u and upwards, 

Sub-otlicers cm less llian its. 100 _ 

.. I Mounted 

Me “ \ Foot . 


1 
3 
28 
17 
49 
4S9 
1,419 
17 !'30 


The actual average strength of the force was 19,140. Of this 
number, 49 were Europeans, G Eurasians, and ilie remainder 
Natives. 0 3 per cent, were Christians, 0T per cent. Goorkhas, 
524 per cent. Mahomedans, 30 G per cent. Hindoos, and 1G0 
per cent. Sikhs. The total cost of Police of all kinds was Rs. 
28,5G,L10, of which Rs. 23,38,275 were defrayed from Impeliai 
Revenues and Rs. 4,U7,8o5 from Municipal Funds and other 
sources. This gives a rate of about two annas seven pie, or 
3$<£, per bead of population. There was one policeman to every 
1,15(5 persons, and to an area of seven square miles. 

The following table shows the number of offences cognizable 
by the Police that have occurred annually in the Punjab dur¬ 
ing the past live years, with the average price of wheat in each 
year 
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Year. 

For entire 
Province. 

Cis-ludus. 

Trnns- 

IutluB, 

Average price of wheat 
per llupee. 

Cis-Indus. 

1 

Tran 8- 
J ndu.-i. 

18G6 ... 

33,038 

57.42$ 

5,610 

S. V. j 
20 13 | 

s. C. 
20 7 

1867 ... 

34,111 

28,713 

5,309 

20 8 

21 9 

868 ... 

39.5G7 

33,14(1 

6,421 

10 - 7 

15 9 

I860 ... 

44,634 

33,739 

6,795 

11 4 

13 14 

1870 ... 

41,251 

34,027 

7,224 

14 2 

13 13 

l 


Tiie conduct of tlie Police force during 1870 was, the Ad¬ 
ministration Report says, satisfactory. Of a force of 19,440 
men, 330, or 1(5 per cent., were punished judicially, as 
compared with 1’5 in 1809, and 1’4 in 1808; 2,4*21, or 
12*3 per cent, as compared with 1S'9 in 18(59; and 21 per 
cent, in 1808, were punished departmental!}’. Twelve per 
cent, of the force can read and write, and 7'5 per cent, attend 
school. The number of enlistments during the year amounted 
to 11'5 per cent, of the strengt.li of the force, and that ot resig¬ 
nations to 5 0 per cent. With regard to the health of the force, 
the average percentage of sick in hospital was 3 03, and tiro 
deaths amounted to 1'4. 

The force is armed as follows :— 

With firearms ... ... ... 8 570 men, 

\\ itti snouts only, or with swarda ami batons ... lO.stii ., 

With batons only ... ... ... 440 „ 

Sixty-one escapes from police custody occurred during the 
year, 50 Cis-Indus, of whom 34 were re-captured, .and 11 I raiis- 
Jndus, of whom 3 were re-captured. Mention is made in the Police 
Report of the destruction of wild animals (tigers, leopards, hears, 
wolves and hj’acnas,) for which rewards arc paid. The annual 
number of wild animals so killed has decreased from 5,425 iu 
1866, to 4.271 iu 1870. Of this latter number, 12 were tigers, 
204 leopards, 5 hears, 4,039 wolves, and 11 hyamas. The num¬ 
ber of persons killed and injured annually by wild animals has 4 
decreased from 116 iu 1866 to 21 iu 1870. 

OUDE. 

During 1S70 the Police force in Oude consisted of 1 Inspec¬ 
tor General ; 12 District Superintendent,s ; 36 subordinate offi¬ 
cers on 11 k. 100 a month ami upwards ; 942 subordinate officers 
on less than Rs. 1()0 a mouth ; 14<i mounted, and 4,764 foot 
constables. The sanctioned complement of City and Town Po¬ 
lice, maintained under Act V. of 1861, and paid for from Impe- 
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rial revenues, was 1 District Superintendent, 121 subordinate 
officers, and 770 foot constables, The total force maintained 
from Imperial revenues was thus 13 officers, 1,099 subordinate 
officers and 5,080 constables, horse and foot.’ The sanctioned 
numbers paid for from other than imperial revenues were 



Officers. 

Men. 

City and Town Police under Act V. of 18G1, 

... 48 

499 

Cantonment Police ,, „ 

... c 

so 

Extra Police „ „ 

... 4 

34 

Village Police enrolled under Acts 11. of ISfio, 

11. of 1SGG, HI. of 1800, 

. 

134 

Total 

... GS 

747 


The number of rural Police or chowkeedars was about 32,008. 
The reductions in the regular Police, actually effected during 
the year, are thus given by the Officiating Inspector General:— 


4 

Assstant district Snpei into,ideuts, 

Its. 

19,'JOO 

4 

Constables 2nd tirade, 

11 

1,440 

12 

Mounted Head Constables, 

11 

4 320 

UK) 

,, Constables. 

1 » 

2S 212 

19 

Foot Head Constables, 

>1 

2.7311 

498 

„ Constables, 


37.05(1 

CUT 


*♦ 

92 904 

Contingencies and clothing, 

» 1 

Total Us. 

9.3 Ml 

1.0 J 260 


The district distribution of the regular force during the voar 

O O v 

was as follows :— 


Dibtrkt. 


I.ueknow, 

!'>unil«unkco, 

'**«••• til pul'tf, 
ilniilni, 

Kh-reo, 

Imjj'i 1‘rt'l, 

Mil ra :<■]». 

< MUHl'lh, 

Jt *> H.reUIy. 
i’eriab^urb, 

Total 


Estimating the area at 23,992 square miles, the population 
at 11,198.095, and the strength of the force of all grades at 
4,789, after excluding guards, on quasi-military duty, there was 
one man to every 5 square miles, and every 2,338 persons. 

During the year 17 officers and 106 men were dismissed, 332 
officers and 709 men fined degraded or suspended by their own 


Aren in 
fKqujiro 

liiiifM. 

Population. 

f olive. 

Population. O no police¬ 
men to 

! 

1 

loon 

97.50(1 

‘19.8 


1)0.; 

1.7 Jo 

9 1J >0 ) 

!WS 


52.-71 i 

1.7-Jo 

972.0 o 

ill 1 

.V()’i 

;t. i | 

‘J.J.VI 

982. i 


1 

8.-2S5 j 

*2,817 

m 877 

3*2:1 

7*0 4 


•2. oik 

<11 o.l 7.0 

•284 

. Ji -.'7 

US j 

J.blo 

922 :;«n> 

*2 V-> 

;{*4 

*2.1 -V> 

*2.i 10. 

77 I.0JO 

9*4 

11 -o»; 


l',6V5> 

1, (10. (<0 

317 

8 « 


I.»o0 

7-2 SM 

M3 

4-17 

*2 420 

i.roi 

].'*• '■•’>. fi'M 

840 

,Voo 

8.046 

1.44*2 


*272 

«vyo 

2,St>*2 

M.SJ-t 

10,(524,05(1 

3 - ,w 

(JO 

2,6*3 
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departmental officers, and 13 officers aud 72 men punished 
judicially by a Magistrate. 3 were rewarded by promotion, aud 
305 by mouey. 509 officers aud 041 men could read and write, 
and 38 officers and 502 men were under instruction. 43 left 
the service on pension, 85 on gratuity, 152 by resignation with¬ 
out pension or gratuity, 123 by dismissal, 33 on discharge, 4 
by desertion, aud 70 by death. 

In the regular force the percentage to total strength was :— 

In hospital. . 34'22 

' Deaths, . . 8f> 

The regular force was composed of 22 Europeans, 14 Eura¬ 
sians, and 7,735 Natives. 

As regards religion or caste the force had :— 



Officers. 


Mec. 

Christians, 

36 


0 

Mu homedans, 

879 


1,069 

Hindooa. 
Brahmins, 

144 y ( 

1.118 ) 
"} f- 


Rajpoots, 

Goorkhas, 



o y 450 ■{ 

8,479 

Sikhs, 

236 ( ) 

6S6 j 

Other Hindoos, 

15 ) t. 


Other Religions, 

0 

0 



CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


During the year 1870 the Assistant Superintendents were 
reduced from 8 to 2, the number of European Constables from 
11 to 9, the number of Chief Constables from 193 to 187, and 
the number -of Mounted Police from 304 to 204, a measure (be 
necessity of which the Commissioner regrets. The total Police 
Force consisted of 1,240 officers of all grades aud 7,100 men, of 
whom 144 officers and 877 men were Municipal Police, exclusive 
of L0,091 men of the Railway Force. 3,870 men were provided 
with fire arms, 1,424 with swords only, or swords and batons, 
and 5,078 with batons only. 'The classes of the community 
from which the police are chiefly recruited are the Mahome- 
dans, Brahmins, and Rajpoots. Malioinedans, formed 35 per cent, 
of the native officers and 30 per cent, of the men. Brahmins 
27 per cent, of the officers and 19 per cent, of the men; and Raj¬ 
poots 8 per ceut. of the officers and 11 per cent, of the men. Ten 
officers and 7 men were GoorLhas, 4 officers aud 33 men Gouds, 
4 officers Khonds, and 8 men Kols. The proportion of the 
Police to area and population is one to 10 square miles and 942 
souls, or, excluding the policemen employed in guarding jails, 
escorting treasure, and similar duties, one to 10 square miles 
ana 1.053 of the population. The total cost of the Force, 
exclusive of the Railway Police, was Rs. 12,33,851, of which Rs, 
11,25,972 were paid from Imperial, and Its. 1,16,889 from Mu¬ 
nicipal funds. The cost would fall at the rate of 2 annas 6 pie 
per head of the population. The returns show' that compared 
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with the preceding yenr 1869 there was a very large de¬ 
crease of crime. The total number of reported offences of which 
the Police were by law authorized to take cognizance without an 
order from a Magistrate was 21,214. During the year the police 
inquired into 17,201 of the cases which were reported. In 
the remaining cases no inquiry was asked for, and the eases 
being in themselves trivial, in accordance with standing or¬ 
ders, no inquiry was made. In the cases inquired into 20,200 
persons were arrested; 13 per cent, were discharged without being 
brought to trial, and of those brought to trial 80 per cent, were 
convicted. Of the total number of persons arrested by the police 
72i per cent, were convicted. These results are deemed favour- 
aide to the police. A hundred and nineteen prisoners escaped 
during the year, 37 from confinement, and 82 from the police. 
Ninety-nine were recaptured. The conduct of the police is 
reported good. 

BRITISH BURMA. 

The number of offences brought by the Police during the past 
two years are :— 



18(59. 


1870. 

Non. bailable 

9.294 

Cognizable . 

13 939 

Bailable 

10 993 

Mou-ooguizable. 

13.004 

* Total 

20 237 

j Total 

20 903 

The following table 

shows 

the state of crime in 

the three 


divisions during the past three years 


Araban Division. 

180$. 

1889. 

1870. j 

. -1 



1 

Murder 

9 

15 

12 i 

Pucoiiy 

20 

12 

19 I 

Jt.libery 

18 

14 

25 i 

iluune-breaking, theft, and receipt of stolon property ... 

8;R) 

7-a 

864 

Total 

883 

778 

920 

Pegu Division. 

Murder 

41 

50 

50 

Paeoity 

135 

81 

73 

liobbnry ... ... ... ... 

175 

142 

92 

House breaking, theft, and receipt of stolon property 

4.530 

6,481 

5,921 

Total ... 

4,881 

6,754 

6.130 

Tenasserim Division. 




Murder ... „. ... 

13 

15 

17 

Pacoity ... ... ... ... ... 

32 

24 

65 

Ltobhery ... ... ... ... ... 

13 

17 

51 

UouBO-hioabing, theft, and receipt of stolon property 

1,436 

1592 

1,728 

Total 

1,494 

1,848 

1,856 

Grand Total 

7,253 

8, $75 

8,91! 


j s. 


Von XVI.. Pint 11. 
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It will be seen that, taking these three divisions, the amount, of 
crime is pretty much the same dining the three years. Mur¬ 
der is held to be at an unduly high rate, and to show the 
homicidal character of the Burmese race. Dacoity has risen 
largely in amount. In the Akyab District, the Administration 
Report states, there was a complete “ burst of dacoity of a virulent 
type, ami more than half the cases were attended with minder, 
but it is satisfactory to notice that, a large proportion of those 
cases were brought to justice.” The sanctioned force of the 
police was 5,932 as compared with 5,003 in the previous year. 
The number of men who left the force of their own accord in 
1S07 was 1,410; in ISOS 1.303; and in 1S09 J,13S. This 
is a very important point in the variable police returns of Bri¬ 
tish Burma. The number of men discharged from the force for 
misconduct was 403 in 1809, and 475 in 1870. The number of 
police punished by the Magistrates increased considerably. 

HERA R. 

The strength of the force of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts 
was 2,531, or 43 less than the assigned strength in the Budget. 
Of the rank and tile, inclusive of Chief Constables, '19 per cent, 
weie K tiro pea us; 'll per cent. Kurasians; 38 10 per cent. 
Mahomedans; and 01'UO per cent. Hindoos; while of the 
latter, 20'30 pet cent., were Brahmins; 12‘0 per cent, Raj¬ 
poots; and 29'30 per cent. Hindoos belonging to other castes. 
Of the whole provincial police, 50 27 per cent, consisted of 
natives of the province, and 49'73 per cent, of /XtrJrs/ e.s, or men 
from llindoostan. The only mounted portion of the three ciin¬ 
sisted of forty camel-sowars. 

The total cost was Rs. 4,72,110, of which Rs. 4,10,724 were de¬ 
frayed Irom provincial, and Rs. 01,38(1 from municipal funds. In 
the preceding year, the cost; of the force had been Rs. 4,00,952. 
Thus, during the year under report, the sum expended on Police 
Establishments represented something like 3 annas 5 pies, or 5</. 
per head of the population. In Ragland and Wales, according 
to the latest available information, the cost exceeds 2.s. per head 
of the population. In the Bombay Presidency it'is stated at 4 
annas, 10 pies, or 7;[o?.; and in the €entnd Provinces at annas 
2, pies (5, or 3f d. The number of tion-eognizable offences as¬ 
certained to have been committed during the year was 3,371, 
against 3.254 in 1809. The number of cognizable oflences, fell 
from 7,309 in 1809, and 4,804 in 1870. The general decrease 
in ctime in the Assigned Districts represents a diminution of 
2'2'G per cent. The statistics are .somewhat, the same as last. year. 
Of 8,173 ciimes of every description, 0,893 cases were brought 
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to trial. Information lias not been given as t,o the number of 
cases which were successfully prosecuted to conviction. But it 
is stated that of the total number of persons who were aneMed, 
or summoned, in connection with those cases, 11,064 wera 
convicted before the Magistrate. 

The following shows the punishments inflicted on members of 
the Force ; and the resignations during the year— 

I unislied judicially ... ... ... 89 or 3 per tent. 

I’un ►lied dcp.-imiieiitally otherwise than ty 
inert! tbsmmsal ... ... ... 420 or 16 ,, 

Ilium S.-ed ... ... ... ... 163 or 5 ,, 

lie-miidl .. ... ... ... 202 or 11 ,, 

The total number of escapes from the custody of the police 
amounted to 14, but 7 wore recaptured before the close of the year. 
Ot the Banjarees, or wandering grain-carriers, who have played so 
prominent, a part in tin- history of crime in Berar, the following re¬ 
marks are made by the Commissioner of Fast, Berar,Colonel Noinh- 
liard. “ The crime oi daeuitv is almost entirely put down ;and now 
that, the bands of professional da coils beaded by Tejaand Ituina 
Naceks have been captured, tried, and sentenced to long periods 
of imprisonment, we arc not, likely to have many cases of this 
kind again. The robberies are about the same as in 1869, hut 
there is a satisfactory decrease by half in the number of bur¬ 
glaries,'and some portion of the credit tor this is fairly due to the 
police * * . It is satisfactory to note that the Patels 

and village watchmen have rendered good assistance to the 
police. Mr. Cuniberlege (the District Superintendent of Police 
in Wooii) is quite right in stating that. it. would have be-n im¬ 
possible for his men to have captured Rutuu's and Teja’s ba.' (is 
of dacoils, had not the Patel,'s, watchmen, and villagers turned 
out. to assist.” 

The Deputy Commissioner of the same district, writing of 
this subject, also observes :— 

‘'Tiie most, notable feature in the police working of the 
district in the past ycai has been the apprehension and pros* - 
cation to conviction of the two imM notorious gangs of dacoils 
in Berar. These hands.have been the scourge of the country 
for years past. They no longer exist, and the district enjoys 
peace.” 

MYSORE. 

The total strength of the Bangalore Police was:—Cantonment 
nnd District Police, 865 men, the cost of whom was lls. 1,14,684, 
and the town police numbered 146, and cost Its. 15,792. 
In the Bangalore District, with a population estimated at 527,2u7 

; a ii 
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persons, and a Police strength of 614 officers; the proportion of 
Police to area is stated as 1 to 4'16 square miles, and the 
ratio of Police to population 1 to 858 persons. In the Ban¬ 
galore Cantonment, with a population of 79,301, the proportion 
of Police to area and population is 12 police-men to 1 square mile, 
and 1 police-man to 329 persons respectively. The cost of the 
Bangalore Police, inclusive of the Police entertained in the 
Town and Cantonment, is estimated at Rs. 0-3-9 per head 
of population. But taking the actual amount of expenditure 
during the year, the cost per head of population is three annas 
and five pies. 

The strength and cost of the Police at the close of the year in 
the Kolar and Toomkoor Districts, and the proportion of Police 
to area and population inclusive of the Village Police were:— 


Kolar ... ... 

Tuomkoor ... 

Total 

Strength. 

079 

778 

1,757 

Cost. 

Us as. P. 

51.029 3 9 
33,308 lilt 

89,997 IT. 8 

Area in square miles 

Kolar. 

Toomkoor. 

2.281 

... -. 7<».> 

Population 

479 243 

491 ,599 

Strengtli of Police 

979 

... 778 

3. 

Proportion of Police to area 

23 

I roportiou to Population 

489 

032 


The strength of the Police in the Ashtagram Division at the 
end of the year was 2,187, aud was distributed as follows :— 


No. of Officers. 

No of Men. 

Total. 

Mysore Town 

7 

300 

307 

Mysore Distr ct 

. 14 

1.137 

1,151 

Hassan District 

.. 10 

719 

729 

Total 

. 31 

2,150 

2 187 


The total cost of the whole force including the Town and 
Talook Police, exclusive of the Village Police, amounted to Rs. 
1,42,042-8-9. Of this sum, Rs. 22,021-8-9 were defrayed from 
Municipal funds, and Rs. 1,20,021 from the Mysme reve¬ 
nues. 

The total strength of the Police of all ranks in the Division 
was 2,09(5, exclusive of 2,600 Village Police. The cost of the 
regular Police for the year was Rs. 1,32,883-10-7; of which 
Rs. 1,30,397-3-1 were charged to the imperial, and Rs. 
2,486-7-6 to. the Local or Municipal Funds. The cost of the 
Village Police is shown to he Rs. 33,781-8-7. The men of 
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the Regular ami Village Police were distributed as follows in the 
three districts of the division :— 


Kecular Police, Cost. 

P. 

Village Police. Ci st. 



lie. 

A. 

P.9. A. 

P. 

Shimnga District 

. 844 51.339 

9 

2 

1.512 32.449 7 

6 

Kadoor Distirot 

. 552 37,384 

1 

4 

ROSS 1.332 1 

1 

Cimuldroog District.. 

, 700 44,100 

0 

0 

Riot shown. 



COORG. 


The Police of the Province consist of the Town and Village 
police. The Regular or Town Police are only maintained in 
Mercara and Virajcndrapete, and number only 2d in all, includ¬ 
ing sergeants and peons. The cost annually is about Its. 1,596. 
The number of the Regular Police, however, is held to be in¬ 
sufficient, and the scale of pay inadequate. The District or 
Village Police is composed chiefly of (Joorgs, who hold land on 
reduced assessment in consideration of the performance of police 
as well as Military duties. The land so held is termed “jamma,” 
and the jamma ryots discharge in rotation the duties of escort¬ 
ing and guarding treasure in the talooks. The subadars or 
Heads of Talooks superintend the Police within their jurisdic¬ 
tion. Of 291 persons arrested by the Police, 259 were brought 
to trial, 29 were released by the Magistrate without trial, and 
3 escaped. Of tho.-e brought to trial, 156 were acquitted, 102 
convicted, and 1 died after commencement of trial. 

'The following gives the results as compared with those of the 
preceding year:— 


Persons arrested without Warrant. 


Percentage of con¬ 
victions of persons 
arrested. 


Class I.—Offences against the State, public tranquillity, safety and 
justice 

Class II. —Serious offences against, the person ... 

Class 111.—Serious offeiioes against person and propeity, and against 
property «>n,y 

Class IV.—Minor offoiu-ps against-the person 
( lass V.— Minor olTeuo.es against property 
Class VI —Other alienees not specified above 


Total 


1869. 

2 2*2 
7-7 
8*7-9 

34 5 


1870. 


04-7 


20*2 


2»-9 

00*0 


There were no cases of murder during tiie year ; but there 
were two attempts at murder, and three prisoners were arrested, 
hut they were all acquitted. A hundred and twenty-seven cases of 
theft were reported, and 99 cases were investigated by the Police ; 
conviction was obtained in +3 cases, involving IS persons. Of 
criminal breach of trust there were 19 cases, against none m lb 19 ; 
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28 persons were arrested by order of tbe Magistrate, but, only 
8 were cbnvicted. The percentage of recoveries of si idea proper¬ 
ty was 54'29, as compared with 14'74 in the preceding year. 
The Police were also employed in 754 cases “ not cognizable" 
and in these 1,281 persons were arrested; 662 were acquit¬ 
ted, and 617 convicted, including those ordered to find security. 

COCHIN. 

No change occurred this year in the strength of the Police force 
of Cochin. The total number of cases which came before the 1’olice 
was 1,682, or 178 more than in the previous year, and the number 
that remained undisposed of at the beginning of the year under 
report was 10, forming an aggregate of 1,692 cases. 370 were 
dismissed summarily without the attendance of the accused 
being called for,; 1,314 cases involving 3,375 persons were dis¬ 
posed of after trial, and 8 cases in which 23 persons were con¬ 
cerned remained undecided at the end of the yeai. Of tho 
1,314 cases disposed of, 624 involving 1,66s persons were dis¬ 
missed for want of evidence, and 304 cases in which 774 persons 
had been charged with various petty offences, were compromised. 
The number of cases committed to the Ciimiual Courts was 
87, or less by 7 than the commitments in tbe previous year. 
Tbe often dels concerned were 2ol or 10 more than in 1870. 

Tbe Police convicted 669 and discharged 165 persons. The 
nature of tbe punishments awarded is, shown below :— 

f ersims. Amount, of Fine. 

Fine ... • ... ... 510 its. 2,550. 

Imprisonment ... ... 20 

Whipping ... ... ... 23 

Total 559 


The average duration of cases disposed of by the Police 
during the year was 14 days from the date of charge and 13 
from that of the apprehension of the offenders. There were 3 
cases of murder, in which 12 persons were implicated, reported 
during the year, and all of them were committed to tho Crimi¬ 
nal Courts. Eight cases of Gang Robbery were reported also. Of 
these 5 were dismissed for want of proof, 2 woie committed to 
the Courts, and one remained undisposed of at the close of the 
year. 
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CllAl'TICIlVIT. 

JAILS. 

The total expenditure under the head of Law and Justice for 
the year J8fiy-70 was £2,903,454, being an increase of £f>s,<)()7 
upon the expenditure of the previous year. The total under the 
head of Police was £2,434,735. The amounts spent on Jail Estab¬ 
lishments tor 1 808 - 09 , 1800-70, and 1S70-71 were as follow:— 





1SGS-C9. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

Covornti'.ent of India ... 



a 

y.002 

£ 

10,153 

£ 

j nndrtH 



fi2,7-S2 

73 582 

! I’.ntnbfiy and Svtul 

... 


04.021 

05.594 

00,128 

1 1 iMural 



224.190 

laiuiu 

9o,28*J 

^ North-Western Provinces 



78,829 

307,012 

7C.«(!(i 

Pun mb 



08,653 

83.784 

6-1, v>! 

: Oniip ... 

... 


a:;,SW 

29.324 

20.833 

j ( ctitrnl Provinces 



2 ">.2*1 

27,7 46 

7.2 5 

J I’.iitihU i rntna ... 



27.004 

7,002 

; Port Blair convicts 

... 

... 

1H0.779 

. 

i 

1 P.orar ... 


_ 

734.306 

0.97L 

449,707 

6, OH 

400,100 

7.872 

Vi>«ort> 



18,808 

14,476 

1,795 

t:oori» ... 

... 

... 

Ml ■ r . 

850 

71 




700,095 

471,307 

415.898 


MADRAS;. 


The daily average number of prisoners of all classes during the 
year was 9,021, or 3 1 '1 less than the average of 1809-70, and 531 
less than that of lSOb-09. The number remaining in confine¬ 
ment. on the 31st December 1870 was 9,503, or '20b less than at 
the end of the year 180!). The daily average number of each 
class during the year is shown in the following table:— 



Malos. 

F emaies. 

i 

Total. 

Convicts ... ... 




8820-42 

34506 

9I72-0S 

Security 

... 



38*0 7 


36*07 

Under-trial prisoners 


... 


105-40 

9-14 

174 54 

Civil prisoners 

... 

... 


20 7-SO 

8-10 

215*90 

State do. 

... 

... 


4*4 > 

... 

4*49 

Insane do. ... 

... 



15-79 

2-61 

18*39 



Total 

... 

9255 96 

365-51 

9621 •« 


Tbe female prisoners and the boys in the Madras Penitentiary 
were removed from the body of the Jail to new wards, in sepa¬ 
rate compartments, which had been completed during the year. 
Of 20,003 convicts in prison during tho year, 71 percent, 
were Hindoos, 8* per cent. Malmmedaus, 3 per cent. Christians, 
and 17| l )or ccut - i’adahs, Chuck lets, &c. 
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— 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

OhristianB ... ... ... ... ... 

672 

CO 

622 

Hindoos 

13,404 

818 

14.222 

Mahomedans 

1,612 

m 

1,708 

All other classes ... ... ... ... 

3,2114 

227 

3,451 

Total 

18.812 

1,191 

20,003 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Under Iff years of age 

256 

47 

303 

Between 10 anil W years 

13,7.00 

1)21 

14.(>71 

Ho. 40 and GO do. 

4,3:1 

IDG 

4,SI 7 

Above 60 yearB ... 

421 

27 

448 

Total 

18,748 

1,191 

ID, 930 


The majority of the male convicts were labourers, ami 
others employed in agriculture, these classes composing nearly 
three-fourths of the whole Jail population. Nearly one-half (+7'71) 
of the prisoners, were sentenced for periods not exceeding six 
months, 1044 per cent, for periods between six months and one 
year, 2434 per cent, for petiods between one aud five years, 
1105 per cent, for periods between five and ten years, and 5 98 
per cent, for periods in excess o( ten years. The proportion sen¬ 
tenced to rigorous imprisonment was 9515 per cent. There were 
43 escapes during the year. Of these, 32 were effected from 
inside Jails, and 11 from working parties outside. 

Of 1,430 persons in Jail for the second time, 077 were convicted 
of crimes belonging to the same class as those of which they 
were formerly convicted, and 753 of different crimes. Tire pro¬ 
portions with respect to prisoners in Jail for the third time or 
oftener were 222, and 164, aud 160, and 179, respectively. 

The number of offences committed in Jail during 1870 was 
4,894, for which 5,000 punishments were inflicted by Superin¬ 
tendents, and twenty-three by Judicial Officers. 


Offences. 

Males, 

Females. 

Criminal offences 

30 


Having tobacco or smoking ... ... 

652 

8 

Do. other forbidden articles ... ... 

436 

29 

Neglecting work 

1,2M 

91 

Quarrelling ... 

m 

68 

Insolence or bad language 

231 

20 

False complaints ... 

63 

1 

Other breaches of Jail Ltules ... .„ 

1,083 

66 

Total 

jMBI 

236 
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The cost, of Jails in the mofussil, exclusive of guards and build¬ 
ings, was Rs. 5,98,128, and that of the Penitentiary Jail Rs. 
80,775. The average cost per prisoner in the mofussil was Rs. 
69-4-11 per annum, and in the. Penitentiary Rs. 80-4-9 per 
annum. The average cost of food for Native prisoners was Rs. 
42-4-7, and that of clothing and bedding Rs. 8-2-1. Compared 
with the cost of the previous year there was a decrease of Rs. 
3-3-6 in the former, and of Rs. 0-13-10 in the latter item. The 
diet in the European Prison cost Rs. 161-0-4, and the clothing 
and bedding Rs. 21-7-9 per man. The decrease, compared with 
the cost of the previous year, was Rs. 5-13-11 in the former, 
and Rs. 11-10-1 in the latter item. The total cost, exclusive of 
guards and buildings, was Rs. 6,34,903, or less by Its. 33,333 
than that of the previous year. 

The subjoined table shows the death-rate for ten years, all 
denominations of prisoners included :— 

v Ratio per cent, of Daily 

* ears - Average Strength. 


3861-6 it ... 

... i .... 

1862-63 

8 94 

1863-64 

... 10-99 

1864-6 5 

... 12-70 

1865-66 

... 11-26 

1806-67 

... 11-56 

1807-68 

4-24 

1868-69 

... .1 51 

1869-70 

... 3 90 

1870 

... 2 69 


BOMBAY. 


There was a general increase in the prison population during 
the year, and crime seemed to be on the increase, owing, it 
is alleged, to the scarcity of food. In 1S69 there were only 7 
persons hanged in Sind. In 1870 there were 19. The acquit¬ 
tals on appeal was much lower than in the previous year. The 
number of civil prisoners is shown in the following table :— 


If 70. 

Kale#. I Females. I Total. Males. I Females. I Total. 
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Comparative sickness an‘l moVInlity for (.lie year 1869-70 :— 


’■ 

1869. ' 

1870. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Total population ...- 

19,038 

1,038 

20.070 

20,262 

. . 3,16.9 

211,421 

Average daily strength 

6.949 

276 

0,224 

e,*87 

330 

6,817 

Number admitted into hospital 

0,177 

293 

6,470 

6,48'i 

267 

6,763 

Daily average sickness 

14»2 


168*8 

173-9 

10 9 

184-8 

Number of deaths 

183 

4 

187 

190 

6 

195 

Ratio of deaths por cent, to totq,] 

* 






population 

0-9 





■ Kji; 

Ratio per cent, of deaths to 







Strength 

3-07 

1-4 

3-9 

2-9 

1-6 

2-9 

Do. do. to admissions 







in hospital ... 

2-9 

l: 

2-9 

2-! 

1-8 

2-9 


The proportional amount of sickness as tested by the ad¬ 
missions iuto hospital was almost the same this year as in the 
previous one, but there was a slight increase in 1870 as contrasted 
with 1869 in the average daily number of sick prisoners. 

The mortality in the Sind .Tails was 113 deaths against 79 in 
1869, and 22 in 1808-69. The highest rate of mortality was 
in the Hyderabad Jail. There was great scarcity of food in the 
Hyderabad District, and a large number of the prisoners admit¬ 
ted into that jail were in a weak state of health and an emaciated 
condition of body. At Bukkur malarial fevers were very pre¬ 
valent amongst the prisoners ; and a considerable number of the 
cases were complicated with pulmonary diseases. Pleuro-pre- 
cumonia is also reported to have been singularly fatal. At 
fciliikavporo Jail the increase of mortality was due to the fact 
that most of the healthy and able-bodied adult male prisoners 
were transferred to other places of confinement, while all the 
aged and sickly prisoners were left in the jail. 

Gross cost of maintenance and net cash cost to Government 
after deducting only cash profits realized from prison labour 
and paid into the Treasury:— 


Number of Prisoners. 

In 1869 ... ... 6,214 

In 1870 ... ... 6,817 

18C9. 

1870. 

Rations ... ... ... ... 

Cost per prisoner ... ... ... ... 

Fixed Establishment ... 

Cost per prisoner «» 

Extra Establishment ... 

(os t per prisoner 

Guards, Military or Police 

Cost per prisoner ... ... .„ 

Total ... 

Cost per prisoner 

Rs. A. P. 
2,00,661 0 3 
42 £ 6 


1,23,391 14 1 
20 10 1 
9,837 1 8 

1 9 0 
3,88,979 7 10 
22 6 3 

1,37,462 7 8 
20 2 8 
9,621 1 8 

1 6 7 
1,09,1 27 11 4 
20 0 6 

2,77,208 7 7 
44 H 7 

2,86,211 4 8 
41 16 9 
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The foregoing Statement conchtdnl .. 



1863. 

1870. 

Hospital charge ... 

Cost per prisoner 

Clothing. ... ... 

< ost per prisoner, ... ... ... ... 

Contingencies 

Cost por prisoner 

Gross Cost of Maintenance 

Gross Cost per Prisoner ... 

Deduct— CaBli Receipts paid into Treasury .. ... 

Not Total Cost of Maintenance 

Net Cost per Prisoner 

Rs. A. P. 
15,356 13 5 

2 7 6 
87,409 15 6 

6 0 4 
50,568 8 4 

8 2 0 

Rs. A. P. 
15,404 5 9 

2 4 2 
83,872 13 4 

4 15 C 
31,600 9 7 

4 10 2 

6,44,167 IS 0 
103 7 11 

0,41", 618 6 0 
94 1 11 

60,726 11 8 

67,238 10 3 

6,83,441 l 4 
93 11 10 

6,74.379 11 9 

84 4 1 


During 1870. 027 male prisoners were taught to read ami 
write a little, ami 174 males to read ami write well. Schools 
are’now established in all the jails. The teachers are chiefly cou- 
victs. This year, as in the previous one, the greatest progress 
was made in the Alunedabad and Dhooliakote Jails. As the 
prisoners receive instruction after doing their full day’s work, 
ami there is no reduction in labour or in their allotted tasks for 
those who attend the schools, the results are as favourable as 
can be expected. There was no cmeute in an}' jail during 
t he year, and the conduct of the prisoners was generally good. 
Five hundred and fifty-two European and 036 Native piisoners 
were received into the House of Correction during the year 1870. 
The daily average number of prisoners was 239 in 1870 as con - 
pared with 277 in 1869. The gross charge for maintenance of the 
prison showed a slight increase, being Rs. 60,270 in 1870 
against 11s. 59,259 in 18G9. The cost of each prisoner per 
annum amounted to Rs. 233-8-0, showing a decrease of Rs. 
10-15-11 per head as contrasted with the cost in the previous 
year. The value of the prisoners’labour in 1870 was Rs. 7,073. 

BENGAL. 

In Bengal the number of prisoners in custody during the year 
was 09,800, against 70,025 in 1809. This decrease is due to the 
smaller number of admissions in 1870, which was a year of com¬ 
parative plenty, while 1809 was a year of scarcity. 

Prisoners Disposed of. 



1869. 

1870. 


Male. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Exomted 

50 

i » 

68 

41 

fl 

46 

Hied in prison 

0S9 

40 

1,029 

831 

83 

864 

Ksmipeii 

202 

3 

206 

263 

6 

268 

bolttlisoil 


*,681 

63,Ss* 

47,322 

3,48 k 

49,786 

Transferred to other district ! 

2«,212 

1,425 

29.637 

2 M2 4 

l,;>s5 

26,805 

Remaining in eonthiemeut ... 

19,781 

790 

Sf.ari 

17,965 

T31 

18,696 


2 1. 2 
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Bengal. 


Sickness 

pectively 


and mortality in tire jails in 1869 and 1S70 res- 


1869. 18"o. 

Daily average of prisoners or mean population of jail — 19 984 1 9,855 

Total number of eiuli during the year ... ... 2(1.783 23 930 

Humber discharged from hospital... ... ••• 24,130 22,963 

Humber died ... ... ... ••• 1,029 864 

Humber remaining in hospital on the last day of the year 404 6/4 

I.’atio of total sick to average of prisoners in jail ... 134'02 120’52 

llatio'of prisoners discharged from hospital to total sick ... 90*o9 95'95 


Of the total number of prisoners admitted during the year, 
1,441 were fairly educated, 3,943 could only read and write a 
little, and 63,571 were entirely ignorant. 

The daily average of prisoners sentenced to labour in 1870 was 
17,371. They were employed as shown below :— 


Employed in ordinary manufactures ... ... G 285 97* 

Employed in the Alipore Jail Press ... ... 36130 

Hired to putl e departments ... ... ... 2,126'94 

Employed as jail servants ... ... ... 2 597 84 

Employed as work overseers, warders, and guards ... 9(10*13 

Employed on miscellaneous duties ... ... ... 1 95< -91 

Kick in hospital, inefficient from age, 4c. ... , ... 3,146*18 


Total 


17,371 '30 


The profits of 1870 exceeded those of 1SC9 by Rs. 3’>,003-4 of, 
and the net earnings of each prisoner employed on manufactures 
and by municipalities in the year under report were slightly ever 
Rs. 36, while iu the preceding year each netted a little over 
Its. 22. 

Cost of maintaining prisoners during 1870 as compared with 
1869:— 

1870. 1869. 



Eg. 

As. P. 

Ii3 

A s. 

P. 

Jlationg ... ..7 

... 5,68,(>S6 

4 3 

6,19.118 

4 

44 

Fixed establishment ... 

... 2.26,818 

2 64 

2.23.800 

0 

1 

Extra ditto 

8.288 

7 (>i 

16,960 

9 

H 4 

Contingencies 

... 1,45,033 

5 44 

1,96,8s3 

6 

94 


9 49.42G 

3 2j 10,56 7«3 

4 

114 


The Inspector-General of Jails effected, under the orders of 
the Government of India, considerable reductions iu the expends 
tore of the jail department. There was a decrease tinder every 
head of charge except “ fixed establishment.” The diminution in 
the cost of food, which represents the most costly head of expen¬ 
diture, amounted to Rs. 123 pe» cent. On the whole, Dr. Mount 
showed a probable saving of Rs. 1,33,110 in the budget for tho 
year 1870-71. The Ilazareebaugh penitentiary had hitherto 
been used as a place^of confinement for all civil European prison¬ 
ers of Bengal sentenced to penal servitude or long-term rigorous 
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imprisonment, as also for military prisoners from otlier provinces. 
An inquiry was made during the past year in the state of disci¬ 
pline in the penitentiary, and it appeared that though the disci¬ 
pline for civil prisoners might to some extent be improved and 
strengthened, it would not be possible to bring it up to the standard 
of rigour which is imperatively demanded for military convicts, 
more especially for those convicted of insubordination. It was 
undesirable to have the two classes of prisoners, who would have 
to be treated on different systems of discipline, placed side by 
side in the same jail, and the Lieutenant-Governor thought 
it would be better if the jail could be made wholly civil or 
wholly military. The question was referred to the Government of 
India, who stated that it was not intended to continue the peni¬ 
tentiary at Hazareebaugh permanently as a military prison, 
but that it must coutiuue to be used for military offenders till 
the prison now being constructed for military convicts at Iiauee- 
k 1 ret should be read}'. The Inspector-General of Jails was 
therefore requested to report whether, till the Hazareebaugh 
penitentiary becomes a purely civil jail, means could be devised 
for keeping the military prisoners separate from the other priso¬ 
ners by the construction of some temporary barrier within the 
jail. During the year the Government of India ruled that when 
the clothing required for jails is supplied by other jails, it is to 
be charged for at cost price, excluding all profits; but in these 
cases, to prevent the jailor of the supplying jail suffering loss of 
commission, some compensation is to be made. The Inspeclor- 
General of Jails brought to notice that the non-labouring priso¬ 
ners in the jails of the Lower Provinces did nothing for them¬ 
selves ; they neither cooked, cleaned their wards, nor took any 
share in the work of the jail. They were, in fact waited upon by the 
other prisoners, and lived in ease and idleness, and consequently 
a large portion of the labouring streugtli of the prisons was 
wasted in performing works of necessity for them. The Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor approved of a suggestion to the extent that 
prisoners of this description should be required to cook their 
own food, wash their own clothes, and clean their own wards, 
provided they belong to a class of society the members of which 
would in their own houses perform such offices. They should 
not be compelled to perform menial offices for others, or any 
work which is opposed to their customs and prejudices. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

In the jails and lock-ups of the North-Western Provinces 
65,409 persons were imprisoned during the year, against a total 
for 1809 of 74,571; tho decrease was therefore 9,102, or 12 3 
per cent. Of the prisoners 40,257 were cgnvicts, 1,854 debtors 
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North- Western Provinces. 


in civil and revenue suits, and 17,304 persons arrested, but 
ultimately released either on acquittal or by infliction of some 
other form of punishment. The average daily strength of the 
jail population was 39,333, and of convicts alone 18,0 •>9. The 
jail buildings (exclusive of the lock-ups) being capable of 
containing 20,925 prisoners, there was no difficulty in 
accommodating the criminal population of the year. The num¬ 
bers of persons arrested and placed in confinement pending 
their trial during the past three years were as follow:— 

1808, ... ... ... ... 34.883 

1809, ... ... ... ... 4-14,804 

1870, ... ... ... ... 35,01)1 

The number increased by nearly 10,000 in the year of scarcily, 
and during the past year fell again to its normal amount. The 
convict population of t^e jails was at the end of— 

1807, ... ... ... ... 14.024 

1808, ... ... ... ... 1G G94 

1809 , ... ... ... ... 19 , 03-2 

1870, ... ... ... - ... 10.523 

During the year the total jail population was 2'25 per milie on 
the general population of the Province, or 9 persons out of 4,000. 
01 these Maliomedans formed one-filth and lliudoos three-filths. 
The chief classes which fill the jails are agriculturists and la¬ 
bourers, making altogether 05 per cent, of the whole. The follow¬ 
ing table compares the criminals of each class with the num¬ 
bers of the class as recorded at the census of 1865. Government 
servants enjoy an unenviable prominence:— 


Class. 

Criminals. 

Vcrccntii^u on 
total popula¬ 
tion of clans. 

Covernnieut servants. 

.1,801 

1-01 

I.ahumeis, 

0,504 

•28 

Shopkeepers, 

2,078 

*14 

Domestic servant?, ... 

‘2.704 

•la 

AgiicuHurists, 

20,578 

•12 

Artisans, 

1,118 

via 


The number of juvenile prisoners during the year was only 
395, against 612 in 1869. The decrease "is attributed to the 
more general application of the Whipping Act, aud to the exclu¬ 
sion from reformatories of boys over 16. These reformatories 
exist at live of the six Central Prisons aud at the Bareilly Dis¬ 
trict Jail. 


During the year 47 prisoners escaped from 21 jails; 22 were 
recaptured, in addition to 20 who had escaped in former years. 
The number of escapes was largest from the following jails 
Allahabad Central jail ... ... ... ... « 

District, „ ... ... 5 

Bareilly Central . ... ... 4 

Ftttuli^urk Central,, ... ,,, 4 
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Of these -convicts only 3 were long-term prisoners; 24 had 
less than one year, and 19 one to two y|ars to serve. Alto¬ 
gether 8,043 prisoners in 31 jails were under instruction 
during the year, against 0,968 in 29 jails last year; of these 
3,264 learned to read and write well. The gross cost per 
prisoner was Rs. 51-0-2, against Rs. 60-0-7 in 1869, and Ks. 
57-11-7 in 1868. The cost of rations per man was Rs. 19-8-0, 
against Rs. 28-2-8 in 1869, Rs. 18-2-2 in 1868. The net 
cost, after deducting - the cash proceeds of sale of manufac¬ 
tures paid into the treasury, was Rs. 46-15-9 per prisoner, 
against Rs. 50-9-10 in 1869, and Rs. 53-8 8 in 1868. The 
following table shows the manner in which the convict popula¬ 
tion was employed during the year. The labour was all intra¬ 
mural, witli the exception of a gang employed in levelling the 
Alfred Park at Allahabad. The labour of building and re¬ 
pairing the jails is also to some extent identical in its char¬ 
acter with extramural labour :— 


' 

Employment. 

SB 

| 

O 4 

percentage of whole 
population. 

3 

1870. 

1869. 

Jail servants. ... „ 

1,443*75 

St ) 

17-8 

Prisoner warders, lumberdara, &c., 

l,4os-50 


Building and repairing jails, 

6,407-75 

31-8 

27-n 

Exit!) mural. 

127*75 

7 

•i 

Grinding wheat and making clothing for jail use, ... 
Jail garden, ... ... 

1,393-75 

0(10*50 

8 -1) 
s-7 r 

14-1 

Manufactures, 

Convalescent, light labour, 

3,242*75 

843* 

1900 

) 

23-6 

Sick in hospital, 

Exempted,... 

620-50 

1,974-75 

#«> 

11*5 ) 

171 

Total sentenced to labour, ... ... 

17,183- 

100* 

100- 


The actual cash profits on manufactures were Rs. 95,754, rea¬ 
lised by an expenditure of Its. 3,08,259 on raw-material, and 
by the labour of 3,242 men throughout the year. This is an 
improvement on 1869, when 4,121 convicts, or 981 more, pro¬ 
duced Rs. 77.219, or Rs. 18,536 less. The largest sums re¬ 
ceived were Rs. 27,498 for press work, Rs. 23,467 for car¬ 
pets, napkins, &c., and Rs. 13,924 for blankets. The most 
profitable kinds of work per bead of the men employed were 
—(1) press work, (2) blacksmiths’ work, (3) making horse¬ 
clothing, (4) tailoring, (5) horse-shoeing, and (6) dyeing. The 
health of the year was not good. The percentage of sickness 
■was 2'79, against 2'42 in 1869; and deaths amounted to 1 04 
percent, on the total population, against '79 last year. The actual 
number of deaths rose from 836 to 928. Dysentery and diarrhoea 
were by far the most fatal diseases. There was one epidemic 
attack of cholera which carried off 29 persons in the Jounpore 
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Jail. Witli tliis exception, the jails in -winch most deaths oc¬ 
curred were those in the unhealthy districts of Goruckpore, 
Meerut, Moozuffernuggur, and Sahavunpore. 

PUNJAB. 

The total jail population of the Punjab this year was 41,250, 
as compared with 40,880 in the previous year; the daily 
average number of prisoners was 13,060 against 12,668 in l'-69. 
A portion of this increase, however, is reported very nominal, 
owing to the returns for 1870 including the number of prisoners 
in the four lock-ups at Simla, Huslriarpore, Mozoffurgurh, and 
Hazara, while in previous years the prisoners in these lock-ups 
have not been included in the jail population. Of the total num¬ 
ber of convicted prisoners, 804 were released during the year on 
appeal, 14,706 on expiry of sentence, 1,939 on payment of fine,63 
on account of sickness, 171-for good conduct, 126 w r ere trans¬ 
ported, 16 were transferred to the Lunatic Asylum, 7 escaped 
and were not re-captured, 97 were executed, and 450 died. 
The daily average number of sick was less than in 1869. There 
were 13,806 admissions into Hospital. Of the 450 deaths during 
the year, 263 were from fevers and diseases of the lungs, and 101 
from dysentery and diarrhoea. There were no deaths from cholera, 
3,483 prisoners were punished for offences committed in jail, as 
compared with 19*73 in 1869. The increase is reported to have 
been chiefly due to punishments inflicted for idleness. Of the 
total number in jail at the close of the year, 14'58 per cent, were 
le-conficted persons. More than two-thirds of these had only 
been once previously convicted ; the majority were re-convicted 
for the same class of offence. There were 22 escapes, 4 from jail 
and 18 by prisoners employed on extra-mural labour; 15 were 
re-captured, 7 were still at large at the close of the year. There 
■were 499 juvenile prisoners under 16 years of age in the various 
jails of the province. Of the daily average number of prisoners in 
jail, about 33 per cent, were under instruction. Of the number 
admitted into the various jails during the year, 93 9 per cent, 
were devoid of all education, 47 per cent, could read and write 
a Jittle, and 14 per cent. w r ere well educated. The following 
statement shows:— 

Its. A. P. 

Cash profits on jail manufactures ... ' 7T. 71,949 15 7 

Value of articles made for prison use, and labour 

expended in grinding wheat ... ... 28,879 11 0 

Value of prisoners’ labour employed in construct¬ 
ing jail buildings ... ... ... 89,044 1 0 

Value of prisoners’ labour employed on extra¬ 
mural works ... ... ... 13,440 6 0 

Estimated value of convict labour employed on 
menial jail duties ... ... ... 08,359 12 0 

Value of vegetables grown in jail gardens ... 19,049 15 0 


Total, Es, 2,82,323 12 7 
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Previous Trades , Professions, $e., and Social Relations of PrisonerJ 
under Sentence in the Prisons of the Punjab during the year,' 


f 0! Independent property 
I AgrlcaitaristB ... 

» blacksmiths ... 

1 Domestic Servants ... 

,£ •< Government Servants 
** J Labourers 

Professional traders ... 
I Shop-keepers 
[ No occupation 
^ f Married 



tujBMfldlELmimEWmBiSmi&EEEEmmEEmimmJMimiBjirnPit 


Central Jails 


Divisional Jails .. 


District Jails ., 

Total 



OUDE. 

The inmates of the Oude prisons proper, excluding those re¬ 
ceived from other jails, was in 18C8,16,0888; in 1869,18,750; in 
1870, 16,878. The admissions during the past year were 9,320, 
being a decrease of 2,689 on the 11,909 admitted in 1869. The 
daily average numbers were—in 1868, 6,52307; in 1869, 
7,477 48; in 1870, Males 6,207-60, Females 500 83, Total 6,708-33. 
The total number of releases was in;—186S, 1S69, 1870, 8,938, 
10,928, and 10,309. Of a convict population of 16,878, there 
were:—Christians 9, Mahomedans 3,162, Hindoos 13,317. All 
other classes, 400. 


Classified by age, there were:— 

under 16. Males, ... 

... 261 


Per oent 


Females 

... 34— 

295 

174 

16 to 40. 

Males, 

Females, ... ... 

... 11,964 
... 1, 193— 

13,157 

77-95 

40 to 60. 

Males, 

Females, ... ... 

... 2,731 
380-- 

3,061 

1— 

CO 

*—■ 

u 

•bore 60. 

Males, 

Females, ... 

320 

36— 

265 

2 16 


Total Males. 

„ Females, ,. 

Total, 


15.285 

1,593 


Tot. XVI, Past II. 
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Classified by the previous occupation, there were 

M» lea. 

Percentage. 

Of independent property, 

see 

... 439 

2-87 

Agriculture 

ee e 

... 8,113 

63 08 

Labourers, ... 

est 

... 3,230 

21 13 

Shop-keepers and traders, 

eee 

... 950 

6 20 

.ArtizinS, ... 

sea 

... 295 

1 93 

Domestic serrants, 

«• • 

... 635 

350 

Professional, • ... 

eee 

... 375 

2 47 

Government servants, 

eee 

... 427 

2 79 

No occupation, 

eee 

... 921 

Females. 

6 02 

Percentage 

Married,.,. ... 

... 

... 1,209 . 

253 

75 S9 

Unmarried, ... 


15 88 

Pi ostitutes, 

... 

... 131 

1863 

8 22 
1869 

Agriculturists, 

• ee 

... 3,451 

3,099 

Labourers, ... 

• ee 

... 1,022 

• 1,178 

Watchmen .. 

eee 

162 

271 

Fishermen or boatmen, 

eee 

27 

31 

Carpenters, ., 

eee 

22 

25 

Masons, 

eee 

18 

24 

'Workers in metals. 


34 

26 

Shop-keepers, 

... 

238 

355 

Writers, 

eee 

80 

83 

Zemindars, 

eee 

343 

30(> 

Barbers. ... 

eee 

41 

47 

Washermen, ... 

eee 

21 

27 

Vegetable sellers, 

eee 

22 

22 

Porters, ... ... 

ee. 

id 

21 

Oilmen, ... ... 

eee 

24 

40 

Milkmen, ... 

>SS 

137 

120 

Bhujwas, .. ... - 

• as 

29 

46 

Saltpetre and salt makers, 


47 

46 

Pr esthood,... 

... 

93 

80 

Weavers, ... 

eee 

61 

90 

Tailors, 

ee . 

27 

33 

Sweepers,- ... 

... 

53 

51 

Other occupations, 

... 

... 870 

937 
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There were under sentence of— 

Simple impriaonmeut ••: (evjilSei '.V. 

1 Males ... ... 14,200 

Rigorous ... ... | Ftmaleg ... ... 1,406 

Of a total of 15,235 males and 1,593 females, the number of 

those who had been before in prison 


1,272 

15,606 


Qnct before, wu, for the bubs class of f valea ... 
crime, (Females 


m 

41 


Percentage. 
... 4-58 
... »■«* 



Total 

... 

734 

... 4-34 

H for different crimes 

(Males ... 

{Females 

::: 

... W5 

n 

... 7-0* 
... 3*20 


Total 

... 

... 

... 

Twice before, for the same 
crime. 

class of (Males ... 
(Females, 

... 

... izT 
... 18 

... 0*31 
... 0-81 


Total 

... • 

... 137 

*.V. 0*81 

" for different crimes 

1 Wales , u 
\ F emales 


... 323 

15 

2 11 
... 0*94 


Total 


... "iii 

2'CO 

More than twice before , for 
class of crime ... 

the same ( Wales ... 

... t Females, 

... 

... 43 

2 

*.!! o*2» 
... 0-12 


Total 
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— 45 

0*3* 

„ for different crimes 

(Males... 

#M (Females 

, M 

... 112 

... 7 

r. 0-73 
... 043 


Total ... 
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... ~9 
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Of a daily average strength of 6,708, the daily average num¬ 
ber under instruction was 122 55 or 1 ‘82 per cent. Of 8,261 
males, received during the year, 7,761, or 93 94 per cent. wer» 
unable to read or write. Of 1,059 women, not one could read 
or write. Three hundred and four men could read or write a 
little; and 196 could read and write well In Jail, 307 men 
learned to read or write a little, and 46 to read or write well. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

The total prison population during tire year was 10,205, of 
whom 9,184 were males, and 1021 females. The average daily 
number of prisoners was, however, only 2,737 males *1*1 264 fe¬ 
males. There remained on the prison rolls at tire end of the 
year 2,490 prisoners,—2,331 males and 159 females,and of these 
the number of prisoners under 16 years of age was, males 206, 
females 47. Of a total of 9,549, 2,448 were sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment for less than one month; 2,047 for a period notexceed- 
diug three months; 1,801 for a period exceeding three, but not 
exceeding six months ; 1,253 for a period exceeding six months, 
but not exceeding one year; 921 for a period exceeding one, 
but not three years;and only 1,059 for longer periods. Mora 
than 66 per ceut. of the prisoners had been seuteuced to not. 
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more than si? months’ imprisonment. 099 males and 45 females 
had been in prison once prior to the date of their current 
sentence of imprisonment; 168 males and 8 females twice 102 
males and 15 females more than twice before. Thus the num¬ 
ber of prisoners who had been previously in jail formed in the 
case of males about 10 per cent, of the whole, and in the case of 
females rather less than 7 per oeut. Twenty prisouers escaped 
during the year, but 11 were recaptured.. During the year 1,331 
males and 57 females learnt to read and write a little, and 56(4 
males and 10 females to read and write well. 

Out of an average number of 2,873 sentenced to labour— 

263 were employed m jail servants, 

398 on jail buildings, 

150 in grinding wheat, making prison clothing, 4c., 

269 in road making, 

' * 86 in jail garden's, 

1.0S8 in manufacture?, 

This last heading includes a great variety of all kinds of work, som© 
severe and some light, oil-pressing, mat-making, blacksmith's 
■work, grinding wheat, &c. The estimated earnings per head were 
Ba 40-12-0 (£4-1-6). During the year 17 men were, on account 
of their good conduct and industry while in jail, released before 
the expiry of tbeir sentences. 

The Jubbulpore School of Industry is reported well of as an 
industrial institution, though as a jail it does not take high rank. 
Established in 1837 with the object of employing and instructing 
Thug and Dacoit prisoners and approvers, whom it was not con¬ 
sidered expedient to release or remove from surveillance, it has 
remained to the present day a place of confinement for those 
classes, but the discipline is by no means so strict as in the regu¬ 
lar jails The approvers, their wives, and families, numbering in 
all some 2,3(10 souls, live close to the institution in what is known 
as the Thugee village, which is surrounded by a wall. The Thug 
and Dacoit prisoners, who numbered 51 at the close of the year, 
are confined in a separate jail attached to the institution. The 
Thug approvers were 168 and the Dacoit approvers 11 at the 
close of 1870, The work performed at the School is reported good. 
It has a great reputation for tent making, carpet making, &c.; but 
not only are the families of the Thugs employed on these manu¬ 
factures, but free labour has also been introduced from outside. 

BRITISH BURMA. 

During the year the daily average number of prisoaerswas 4,536 
males and 50 females, as compared with 4,106 males and 61 females 
iu the previous year. Of the total number there were only 20a 
who had followed any handicraft previous to sentence; but there 
were 5,714 agriculturists aud 2,534 labourers. This is naturally 
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held to create a difficulty in the rapid introduction of-jail 
manufacture. 754 of the p-isoners were sentenced to periods of 
imprisonment of less than one month; 3,107 not exceeding six 
mouths ; 2,149 between that and a year ; 4,806 between one year 
and five years ; 431 between five and ten years; and 336 above 
ten years ; 10,538 were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment and 
1,228 sentenced to simple imprisonment. There were 37 escapes 
during the year, and altogether there were 133 escaped convicts 
uncaptured at the end of the year. It is a curious feature of 
Burmese life that 8,0 per cent, of the convicts who entered the 
prisons during the year knew how _to read and write, while 
2,21G out of 7,699 could read and write well. This is the result 
of the teaching of the monastic schools; it is remarkable how¬ 
ever, that this education is entirely confined to the malj^ew 
of the females could read or write. 

At the beginning of the year, new civil and female prisons 
were opened at Rangoon and room for 148 prisoners was set free 
in- the main jail. The number of prisoners admitted to hospital 
throughout the year was 3,777 males and 9 females against 
3,531 of the former and 19 of the latter in 1869. Of insane 
prisoners there was a daily average of 73 males and 8 females. 

The total cost of the Jails during the year was Rs. 
2,53,244-11-7, or an average cost of each inmate estimated 
on the daily average strength, of Rs. 51-2-6, calculated on 
rations, establishments, police guards, hospital charges, extra 
establishments, clothing, and contingencies. The labour of the 
prisoners produced Ra 1,16/128-10-4; but to judge of tbe actual 
work performed by the prisoners, it will be necessary to bear 
in mind that jail labour was employed for prison use to the 
extent of Rs. 62,488. The average cost of rations was consi¬ 
derably decreased; this was partly due to increased supervision 
and check over the expenditure of the various jails. 

Previous Trades , Professions, dec. and social relations of Prisoners. 


NumbeF of Individuals. 
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68 
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n 
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57 

5 
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11 
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Blacksmiths ... ... 
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46 

6 

Boatmen or Fishermen 
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25 

4 

1 

2 

1 

7 

1 

b 
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23 

23 
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.. 
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46 

s i Carpenters 
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25 
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9 

3 

9 

i 

5 

1 

3 

1 
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Cobblers 

3 
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5 

E 


27 
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Domestic servants ... 

78 
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4 
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Elders of village 
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The foregoing Statement oonelued. 
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Hunter*, ... 
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Labourers 
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267 

181 

68 
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20 
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42 

25 

9 

19 

6 

8 
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29 
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' Sawyers 


49 

23 
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12 
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Seamen 


23 
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Shopkeepers ... 
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21 

3 

27 

69 
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31 


8 
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1 
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Soldiers 
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6 
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Tailors 


13 
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10 
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Traders 


61 
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Washermen 


11 
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Warders 
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6 

3 

9 
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V 

8 
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Workers in Motal ... 
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23 

8 
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27 
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'm 

3 

2 
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Writers 


7 

4 


2 

1 

1 
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1 
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19 
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— 

#, 
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1 

30 
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i 
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i 



1 
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m 
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m 

57 

81 

m 

66 

28 

42 
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m 
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Unmarried 


407 

237 

92 

42 
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28 

14 

12 

47 

24 

8 

9 


14 
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a 

Widower or Widow 

226 

39 

24 

64 

m 

4 

s 

14 

7 

1 


6 

10 

3 
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efl 

( One wife or husband 

903 

432 

129 

122 

81 

94 

33. 

46 

48, 

41 

14 18 


13 
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a 

Married < l wo do do 
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117 

64 

28 

7 

2 

4 

3 

.5 


1 
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.. 

419 

"3 

( More tbau two do 


85 

39 

21 

8 

1 

1 

1 

6 
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3 

i 
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Have jNot more than three 
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69 

28 

23 

29 

22 

13 

6 


8 
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children (.More than three 


98 

■ 

19 

83 

9G 

17 

10 

19 

12 
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BERAR 

In tlie jails of Berar during 1870 the total jail population was 
8,425, an increase of 1'4 per cent, compared with the previous 
year; the daily average number of prisoners also increased from- 
1,029 , 82 to 1,035*71. Of the total prisoners, 28 were released on 
appeal, 10 on payment of fine, 4 on account of extreme sickness, 
1,748 on expiry of sentence, 37 died, 1 escaped and was not re¬ 
captured, and 2 were executed, leaving the remainder in con¬ 
finement. The daily average number of civil prisoners during 
the year was of males 11*13, and of females *1; and of under-trial 
prisoners 28*25 males, against 2*35 females. Crime was most 
common among Maliomedans; and least prevalent among those 
grouped as “ other castes,” that is, not Hindoos. The number 
of prisoners who had undergone incarceration on previous sen- 
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tence, was equal to a percentage of 20-63 on the whole;. 
t in 4-6 per cent, of those re-convictions, the offence committed 
was of a similar nature to that which had led to the former 
conviction. The mortality among the inmates .of the jails, 
including prisoners of every description, and calculated on the 
daily average strength, was 38 per cent. In 1869 it was T9 
per cent; and in 1868 3 - 9 per cent. No deaths from cholera 
or other epidemic disease occurred during the year. There 
were a few cases of scurvy, however, both in the Oomrawatee and 
Akolah jails. The first admission to the jail hospital from this 
cause happened in the month of July. Of the admissions into 
jail, 1,099 prisoners were in good, 171 in indifferent, and 
144 in bad health; while of 2,027 prisoners discharged, 1,713 
were in good ; 258 in indifferent; and 56 in bad health at the 
time of their leaving jail. The number, of prisoners who gamed 
in weight during the period of their imprisonment was 1,119, 
against 762 who lost in weight. Of the deaths during the 
year 10 were due to fevers, 7 to dysentery, 2 to diarrhoea, 5 to 
debility, 8 to scurvy, and 5 to phrenitis, pneumonia, &c. 

The total number of punishments for breaches of jail disci¬ 
pline was 6'5 per cent, of the uuder-sentence prisoners, against 
l3 - 9 per cent, in 1869. In all, 184 convicts were punished. 
Of these, 156, or 84*7 per cent., were flogged; 8 were placed 
in solitary cells ; 1 was punished by loss of his good con¬ 
duct mark, and 19 punished in other ways. Only one prisoner 
escaped from jail during the year; he was not re-captured. 
Of the 12 convicts who escaped in 1869, two were appre¬ 
hended in 1870. The number of convicted juvenile offenders 
—that is, prisoners under the age of 16—was 45 boys and 1 girl. 
All convicts of this class whose sentence was for a longer term 
than three months were sent to the Akolah jail, where separate 
accommodation was provided for them; and where they were 
made to attend school for four hours daily, and to work at a 
trade during another portion of the day. The daily average 
number of female prisoners was 74 31; an increase of 4’31 as 
compared with 1869. 

- The following statement shows the earnings of prisoners:— 



f’s. 

A. 

P £. 

a. 

d. 

Cash profits made is the manufactory 

11,121 

15 

0 = 1,112 

. 3 

10 

Value of articles manufactured for prison use 

2,233 

12 

0= 228 

7 

:6 

Value of prisoners’ labour employed in oons- 

tructing jail buildings, etc. ... ... 

31.698 

7 

0=3,169 

16 

10 

Value of vegetables gfowu iu jail gardens 

944 

10 

0=- 34 

9 

3 

Kstimated value of convict labour employed 

on menial jail duties 

5,3:8 

10 

0= 538 

17 

3 

Total 

51,437 

6 

0=5,143 

14 

38 
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The total expenditure on jails amounted to rupees 73,079-13-0 
in 1870, against rupees 89,920-7-11 in 1869, The following 
table shows the principal statistics under this head— 



The dietary of the prisoners was slightly modified during the 
year by the substitution of certain spices in lieu of parched gram ; 
and the daily allowance of salt was raised from 100 to 139 
grains per man. Berar does not as yet possess anything in tlie 
shape of a reformatory, or school of industry. The chief direct 
efforts at convict reformation which are made concern ODly the 
juvenile offenders. 

MYSORE. 

In this province there are 8 jails, and 85 lock-ups. The total 
number of prisoners incarcerated during the year was 5,205, or 
fewer by 87 than during the previous year ; the daily average 
number was 1,619 as compared with 1,795 in 1869, showing a 
decrease of 176. There was an increase, however, of 263 in the 
number received into jail. The releases and removals from the 


By acquittal on appeal 
On expiry of sentence 
On payment of fine 
On account of sickness 
For good conduot ... 
Escaped 

Transferred to other Jails 


Tire different classes of persons imprisoned during past and 
previous year were as follow:— 


...105 Executed 

... 20 

8,002 Died 

... 39 

375 

— 

4 Total 

... 3,591 

C Remaining in prison at the 

close 

2 of the year 

...1,614 

3S 

—_ 

_ 

5,205 
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1869. 

1870. 

Europeans 
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17 

17 

Eurasians 
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7 

5 

Native Christians 



48 

35 

Mahomedans... 


... 

573 

626 

Hindoos 



4,087 

4,129 

Other Classes 

... 


660 

393 


Total 


6,292 
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There was a marked improvement in the conduct and disci- , 
pline of prisoners generally ■’ 232 prisoners only were punished 
for breaches of jail rules as against 427 during the previous year, 
the total ratio of punishment per cent, of average strength being 
237 iu 1869 as against l4 - 2 for the past year. In all 95 prisoners 
were employed during the year as warders, guards and overseers, 
as against 80 in 1SG9. The practice of employing prisoners iu 
this mauner was restricted to the Bangalore (Central), Shimoga, 
Mysore, and Kolar jails. Of the total number of convicts 82’23 
per cent, were wholly unable to read or write, 14’85 per cent, 
could read and write a little, and only 292 per cent, could 
read and write well. Instruction was given to prisoners, in 
the Bangalore, Mysore and Shimoga jails. In the two former 
the daily average number under instruction was 583 and 6 res¬ 
pectively. In all 926 prisoners were instructed to some extent 
in reading and waiting. The total expenditure incurred in 
guarding and maintaining the prisoners in both jails and lock¬ 
ups amounted to Its. 1,58,302, as against Its. 1,44,709 iu I8G9, 
and the total cost per head of average strength amounted to Rs. 
97-12-6, as compared with Its. 80-10-8. The following is an abs¬ 
tract of the charge :— 


Daily average No. of Prisoners 

J In 1870 HI 
* \ Iu 18G9 1*7! 

Total Cost. 


Cost per Prisoner. 



Rs. 
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P. 


Rs. 

A.! 

P. 

Ration* 


4(M»«0 

1! 

6 


28 

12,11 

Fixed Establishment 


40,796 

7. 

10 


30 

11 

il 

Kxtra Establishment 


8.845 

9 

4 


5 

12 

3 

Guards, Military of Police 


37.*2 88 

5' 

H 


23 

« 4 

Hospital charges 


2 5122 

5 1 

n 


1 

*i 

5 

11 

Clothing 


6 382 

7, 



3 

6 

3oati agencies ... 


7,600 

2, 

4 


4 

10 

9 

Gross Cost of Maintenance 

”58,301 

14 

21 

(Gross cost) 

4)7 

12 

fl 

Deduct estimated Value of labour 

04,220 

8 

0 





Net Total Cor-t of .Maintenance 

... 

94,141 

* 

21 

(Net) 

& 

2 

1 


The ratio of deaths per cent, of total jail population was 073 
only. The general ‘ results are shown iu the following compara¬ 


tive table for the two past yems :— 

ISO 9. IR'O. 

Admission into hospital during the year 2.030 1 400 

]> uly average number of sick ... 04 G9 40 291 

Deaths ... ... ... 95 39 

Jiatio if deaths to total number of jail population 1 76 73' 


Fever, as in the previous year, was the prevailing disease. 

COORG. 

The total number of sentenced prisoners confined in the 
Mcrcara jail and lock-ups was 172. Of these, 57 couvicts were 

Via. XVI., Past II. JS 
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in jail on tlie 31st December 1869. The daily average number 
of prisoners in confinement was 58'45, as against 63'5G in the 
previous year. Notwithstanding the large number of admissions 
the daily average was less than that of 1869, owing to many 
of the sentences being for short terms only. Of the total number 
of prisoners incarcerated during the year—3 were released on 
appeal, 4 on payment of fine, 1 on account of good conduct, 
103 on expiry of sentence, 2 escaped, and 3 died, leaving 56 
remaining at the close of the year. Six of the prisoners in the 
jail had been convicted twice, 3 had been convicted for the third 
time,, and 2 for the fourth time. Thirteen females were impri¬ 
soned during the year. The general health of the prisoners 
is stated to have much improved. The prevailing diseases were 
fever, and diarrhoea. The difficulty of procuring skilful artizans 
to instruct the prisoners in handicraft trades has seriously affect¬ 
ed the success of jail manufactory. The sum of Rs. 1,001-11-3 
was, however, realized under this head, from which after deduct¬ 
ing expenditure, a net profit of Rs. 445-10-9 was credited 
to Government. Taking the estimated value of out-of-door and 
in-door jail labour at Rs. 2,982, the average earnings of each 
prisoner was Rs. 54-6-0. The actual cash earnings of each 
prisoner for jail manufactures -was Rs. 8-2-5. The cost of 
feeding prisoners has been reduced from Rs. 38-4-0 in 18G9 
to Rs. 34-2-0 in the past year. A reduction was also 
effected in the cost per head of hospital charges and contingencies. 
The cost of the fixed establishment amounted to Rs. 3,775, 
against Rs. 3,825 in 1869. There was, however, an increase of 
cost under the head of clothing, amounting tolls. 140—accounted 
for by the fact, that the supply stored in former years was issued 
in 1869, while the clothing for 1870 was purchased during the 
year. Of the total expenditure incurred on account of the jail and 
lock-ups including cost of repairs by the 1’ublic Works Depart¬ 
ment amounting to Rs. 7,753-13*2, the total outlay was Rs. 
62-1-13 5 below that of the previous yeaf; but as the average 
number of prisoners was less, the total average cost of each pri¬ 
soner rose to 11s. 124-13-9 after deducting lis. 455-10-9 on ac¬ 
count of cash receipts for manufactures. 

COCHIN. 

The number of prisoners iu the jails at Ernacollum and Tri- 
clioor at the beginning of the year was 263, and the number of 
those received during the year was 301, making a total of 564. 
Of this number 330 were released, one was executed, and 233 
remained at the close of the year. Of these, 14 were Civil debt¬ 
ors, 4 prisoners under trial, and the remaining 215 convicts, of 
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•whom 6 were females. The sentences awarded to the convict* 
were as follow:— 


Rigorous imprisonment for life ... 

Ditto for more than 7 3 'ears 

Ditto for more than 2 year* .. 

Ditto for more than 6 mouth* 

Ditto for not more than 6 mouth* 

Simple imprisonment for more than 7 years... 
Ditto for more than 6 months... 

Ditto for not more than 6 mouths 


36 

85 

63 

24 

3 

1 

1 

2 


Total ... 215 


The expenses on account of jails, exclusive of the cost of 
European Medicines and medical attendance, were:— 

For diet and clothiug ... ... ... Rs 9,703-5-4 

Guards, Sco, ... ... ... ,, 8,726-0 0 

Repairs ... ... ,., „ 1084-10-3 


Total R*. 14,513-16-7 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

INDIAN FINANCE. 

The following figures show the total Gross Amount of the 
Public Revenue and Expenditure of British India, with the 
Surplus or Deficit in each of the undermentioned j’ears :— 


Xears ended. 


Gross 
Be venue. 


Total Expenditure. 


I Actual Snr- 
Qross ' plus (+) or 
In India. | In England. | Expenditure, >;«<W™£<4> 



I, and lie venue 

, £ 

21,058,019 Stamps 

Tributes & Contri- 

Mint ... 

tuitions from Na- 

Post Office ... 

live States 

705.120 Teiegrnjjh 

Forest 

471,590, j.avv and Justice 

'blraree (Excise) 

2,253,055 Police 

Assessed Taxes ... 

1,110.224 Marine 

Customs ... 

2,4-9.185 Education 

Salt 

5,888,707 Interest 

Opium 

7,953,098 Miscellaneous ... 



Expenditure. 

1869-70. 

Expenditure. 

Interest on Funded and Un- 

£ 

) 

Ecclesiastical 

funded Debt 

V 2,773,414 

Medical Services ... ... 

Interest on Sp cial I enns, P. W. 

i 

Stationery and Printing 

Interest on Service Funds and 


Political Agencies, and other 

other Accounts ... 

627,267 

foreign Services 

Allowances, Refunds, and 


Allowances and Assignments un- 

Drawbacks ... ' ... 

465,094 

dcr Treaties and Engagements, 

Land Revenue .. ... 

2,174,779 

Miscellaneous 

Forest ... ... 

813,477 

Superannuation, Retired, and Cum- 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 

256,528 

passionate Allowances 

Assessed Taxes ... ... 

41.701 

At my 

Customs 

181,456 

Public Works Ordinary: 

Salt ... ... ... 

81*1,485 

P. W. including Supervision and 

Opium ... 

1,820.083 

Cost of Land for Railways, and 

{Stamps ... 

100.918 

Lush by Exchange on Railway 

Mint 

88,019 

Transactions 

Post Office ... 

649,934 


Telegraph 

457,175 

Total India £ 

Allowances to District and 


Expenditure in England 

Village Officers ... 

288 609 

Ditto ditto for Stores transmit- 

Administration and P. Depts. 

1.228,972 

ted to India 

Daw and Justice ... 

2.908,451, 

Guaranteed Interest on Railway 

Police .. ... 

2 434,735 

Capital, lesB Net Traffic Receipts 

Marino ... 

934,0*4 


Education, Science, and Art, 

868,620 

Total India and England £ 


6,468,211 

1,114,116 

1,647,064 


•0,782,412 































































Gross Amount of the Principal Sources of the Public Revenue in British Lidia, for each of the undermentioned 

Years. 
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Net Public Income. 


■S2i 


An' Account of the Net Public Income of India in the year endiitlj 3!s< 
March 1871 (after abating the Expenditure deirayed thereout by the 
several. Revenue Departments, and the Allowances and Assignments 
under Treaties and jRngayemtnts, and other Payments ma le out of 
those Revenues), and the actual Issues or Payments within the same 
period , exclusive of the sums applied to the reduction of Debt. 
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Abstract Account of the Aggregate of Balances of Cash in the Treasuries of India on the 31*( of March 18<0; the 
amount of Debt incurred and discharged during the Year 1870-71; the amount of Advances and Re-payments on 
various accounts ; the Supplies to and from London; the Balance of Supplies between the several Presidencies and, 
Provinces on Unadjusted Accounts, and the Total Balance in the Indian Treasuries on the 31 st March 1871- 
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Financt. 
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An Account of the Gross Revenues oj the Treasuries and Departments under the immediate control of the Government 
of India for the Year '870-71 ; with the Charges of Collection and other Payments out of those Revenues, the Net 
Receipts into the several Government Treasuries , and the Rotes per cent, jot which the Gross Receipts were 
Collected. 


Grots Revenues of Treasuries. 824 
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Estimated Income, 
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Total Charges In India and England, 



xcess of Income over Expend itnre. 
Including Public Work* Extraordi- 



















Finance. 


Central Abstract Account of the Cash Transactions of India for'the 
year 1870 - 71 , and as estimated for the year 1871 - 72 . _ 


I Estimate, | 
1871-72. 


Payments. 


Local Indian Surplus, 

10,219,087 

10,729,700 

36,311,600 

Debt incurred 

Supplies from London, 
including Credits to 
Her Majesty's Go¬ 

21,827,411 


4,022,800 

vernment 

5,106,920 

Balance of Supplies bet¬ 
ween the different 


Presidencies (on un¬ 
adjusted accounts)... 

107,351 

... 

£ 

51,252,120 

67,882,843 


, Estimate,! 
1871-7'/. 


12,368,227 10,868,200 

... 262,000 
16,818,748 21,640,143 


General Abstract View of the Total Revenues and Charges of tht Trea¬ 
suries and Departments under the immediate control of the Government 
of India for the year 1870 - 71 , and as estimated for the year 1871 - 72 . 

i itovenuea aiid I 1870-71. Expenditure. flsTM!. j ““ I 













































General Abstract Account of the Estimated Receipts and Disbursements of the several Presidencies and Provinces of 
India for the year ending 3lst March 1872. showing the Local Surplus or deficit at each Presidency or Province. 


Receipts and Disbursements. 
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Bombay. 
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General Abstract View of the Total Revenues and Charges of the Government of Bengal for the year 1870 71, and. 

as ev mated for the year 1871-72. 

[ Revenues and Receipts. 1870-71. ) Expenditure. 1870-71. | 
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Finunce, 




































General Abstract View of the Total Revenues and Charges of the Punjab Territories for the year 1870-71, and as 
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Finance, 





















Abstract of the Total Revenues and Chargee of the Central Provinces for the year 1870 - 71 , and as estimated for 

the year 1871-72. 

Be venues and Receipts. 1870-71 I E j a oJ?j. t , e ’l Expenditure. 1870-71. ^V. m 7 a „ tC ' 
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THE CURRENCY; 

On 1st March 1862 Government Currency notes were first 
issued, through the agency of the three Presidency Banks. On 
1st January 1806 in Calcutta, and on 1st March 1867 in Madras 
and Bomba}', the Currency Department began to manage the 
circulation, with the Jesuit of a net annual profit to the state of 
£72,405 in 1868-69. In April 1870 an Act was passed empower¬ 
ing the Government to extend the limit which may be invested 
from four to six millions sterling, since the increase of the circula¬ 
tion had been so great. During the Mutiny of 1857 the annual 
average of the circulation of Bank of Bengal notes was £1,524,000, 
against £1,471,000 in 1856 ; £1,448,000 in |§58 ; £1,400,000 in 
J855 and £1,717,000 to £1,825,000 during fRy to August 1867 ; 
i. e., it was highest in the worst months of the Mutiny. After 
the fall of Delhi in September 1857. the circulation declined 
owing to a depression of trade, and it continued depressed up. 
to February 1858, and fell again in June 1858. 

TIIE COINAGE. 

Act XVIT. of 1835, which took effect on 1st September 1835, 
directed the coinage of a Company's Rupee weighing 180 grains, 
and of a standard of eleven-twelfths, or 165 grains of pure silver 
and one-twelfth or J 5 grains of alloy ; and declared it equivalent 
to the Bombay, Madras, Furuckabad, and Surat Rupees, and to 
fifteen-sixteentbs of the Calcutta Sicca Rupee, which ceased to bo 
legal tender in 1886. 

'Hie full weight of the coins that were prescribed by Act XVII. 
of 1835 and Act XL of 1844 (authorising half pice,) and that 
were continued by Act XIII. of 1862 (which chaugcd the desig¬ 
nation of the Rupee from Company’s to Government,) is as 
follows I-rr- 

I Rupee = 165 grains of pure silver. 

1 Shilling = 80-8-11 tb grains of pure silver. 

1 Rupee = shilling 2’u489 or 2s. 0i <1. 

Silver, at 5s 6d. per oz. standard = fur the 165 grains of pure 

silver in a Rupee to 2 048s.; 

or at 6s. 6 d. per oz. standard = 192-004 per Rupee. 

’ The old standard for gold coinage in Bengal was 99J parts of 
pure gold to three quarters of a part of alloy. This was .altered 
by Regulation XIV. of 1818 to eleven-twelfths of pure gold 
to one-twelfth of alloy; but the law having become inoperative, 
the old standard was reverted to fora time, till Act XVII. of 
1835 ie-cstablishcd the .standard of eleven-twelfths fine, hut 
declared that no gold coin should thenceforth he a legal tender 
of payment in India. Under the Act XVil. of 1835, the under- 
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mentioned gold coins only can be coined at a Government Mint 
in British India:— 


Gold Coins. | 



A Double Gold Mohnr or 30-Rupee piece ... — 

A Gold Muhur or 16-Rupee piece .. .. —r 

Two-thirds of & Gold Mohnr or a. 10-Rupee piece 

Ouo third of a Gold Mohnr or a 0-Rupee piece ... 

G rains. 

880 

165 

no 

55 

Grains. 

30 

15 

10 

5 

Grains. 

360 

180 

320 

eo 


Average Amount oj Note Circulation, and Average, Amount of each 
Description of Reserve during each Year since the Commencement 
>f operations of the Paper Currency Department of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 






Average Amount 

of Reserve in. 

Years ended. 


A verago 
Amount of 
Note t’ir- 
eulatiou. 


Silver 

Coin. 

Silver 

Bullion. 

Gold Coin 
and Bullion. 

Government 

Securities. 



* 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

From 1st to 31 st March 1802 

3.000.000’ 

... 


... 


On 30ih April 

1802 ... 

4,1 HU Oo; 

2.470.922 

1,220,000 

... 

400,078 

1803 ... 

4,500,833! 

2,978,810 

909,100 


558,851 

'■ 

1801 ... 
18(5 ... 

5.202,500, 
0.8 32.0 ill 

2,720.750 

2,727,908 

950,007 

815,000 

101,071 

1,549,085 
3,25. .644 


i860 

7.725,708: 

2.075.094 

909,01 0 

149,386 

11,005 

14,749 

3,980,254 

On Slst March 

1807 ... 

3*63 ... 

8 98l<,31 S< 
0,285.0841 

4.798,1 m2 
5,214 559 

530,799 
803 722 

,3,038.781 
3,252 U5i> 


3800 

10,145,53: 


5.000,704 

941,288 

16.199 

3,490.231 

i 

1870 ... 

10,«llU,077 


4,963,181 

1,069,6 iO 

31,250 

8,aw,nil 


Statement showing the Receipts and Disbursements of the Departments 
oj Issue oj Government Paper Currency from its Commencement. 


Years ended. 

Uecoipta. 

IMsburso- 
men lb. 

Excess 

Receipts. 

Excels 

Chat ges. 

80 ApriL 

£ 

£ 

jC 

£ 

1802 


589 


689 

intia 

15.232 

53,081 


37.849 

1804 

32,773 

3o, Ml 

. ... 

3,708 

1805 

]t!-VI»x 

39,059 

126.839 


1800 

107,859 

84,509 

88,330 


1867 

160,285 

99,230 

67,(55 


1868 

334,581 

80,931 

103,6h« 


1 SC,9 

148,097 

76,094 

72.003 


1870 

J (56.787 

28,980 

137,801 


Total 

997,092 

440,020 

690,278 

42.200 


Net Receipts. 

64 8.072 

... 


By a Notification dated 28th October 1868, .sovereigns and 
half sovereigns of England > r Australia may bc> received in all 
Treasuries as the equivalent of Bs. 10-8, and Us. 5-2 ;— 























A® ft—The lladias Hint was closed on 31st At^ust J8S?. 














































































Currency Notes. 


Number and Value of Government Currency Notes issued, received^ 
and cancelled for the whole of India, during each of the under¬ 
mentioned years :— 


Notes Issued. 


Notes Received. 


Notes Cancelled. 


Years Ended. 


Number. Value, Number. Value. Number. Value. 



1,100,550 
8.74ft, 100 
8.156,666 
3,007,16:? 

5.631 7,5 0,504 

s.(!79 10, #52,656 

3,483 14.268,560 

6.794 22,800,426 


Value of Government Currency Notes in circulation at each Circle 


Circles. 

Calcutta 

Madras 


Bom hay 
Allahabad 


Lahore 

Calicut 


Trichinopoly 

Vizagaputam 


Nagpore 

Kurrachee 


Akolah 


Total 



Average for each Year at 2s. the Rupee. 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 

2,423,000 2, *95,000 2,805,514 2,004,32S 2.829,144 2,931,13s 


100.633 106,734 212.307 
90,672 101,377 159,064 


j4,410,428j5,232,500j6,882,01l|7,723,796|8,969,318|9,285,084j 10.145,633| lo,GC9,i>77 


Silver. *"<*• Wei S&‘- 



Legal Tender in satisfaction of all engagements — 
Silver loins — 

A Government Rupee ... 

A Half Rupee... 

Legal Tender for fractions of a Rupee only— 
Silver Coins — 

A Quarter Rupee or 4-Anna piece ... 

An iiighth of a Rupee or 2-anna piece 


Copper Coins— 

A Double Pice, or a half anna ... ... 

A Pie, or quarter anna 
A Half Pice or one-eighth of an anna 
A Tie, being one-third of a Pice, or one-twelfth of an anna 
90 Rupees' worth of Pice weigh 5,76,000 
giains Troy, or 82tbs. Avoirdupois. 


Grains." Grains. 
165 15 

82* 7j 
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CHAPTER IX. 

AGRICULTURE AND REVENUE. 

We this year close up an old epoch of the agricultural history ’ 
nf India. Next year we shall have to deal with an entirely 
new Department, which has already infused very considerable 
energy into Indian agriculture. We are glad to report that 
during the year persistent efforts have been made to improve 
the cultivation of Cinchona, and to introduce new and im¬ 
proved kinds of trees into suitable localities. A number of 
English fruit trees, for instance, have become naturalized where 
they had never before been cultivated. A liberal spirit has also 
been set on foot for supplying to natives themselves the means 
of cultivation, both in seeds, and, where they can be induced to 
use them, in agricultural instruments. The progress has been 
slow, but so much of a substantial kind has been done that there 
is every reason to hope that the new Department has begun 
with the elements, at least, on an entirely new era of Indian 
agriculture. The results, however, belong to the future. What 
we have to do with the present are old facts, abundantly valu¬ 
able iu their time. 

The gross Land, Forest and Excise Revenue has increased 
from £3, 913,401 in 1792-93 to 23,450,730 in 1870-71. 


Y<jara. 

£ 

Years. 

1702-1)3 

3.913.401 

1819-20 

1703 94 

4,048.128 

1820-21 

1794-95 

4.197,137 

1821-22 

1795 96 

4,123.982 

1822 23 

1796-97 

4,068,814 

lsa:i-24 

1797 98 

S, 8119.298 

1824-25 

1798-99 

3,966.416 

1825 26 

1799-1800 

4.128,135 

1826-27 

1800-1 

4,221,693 

18-7-28 

1801-2 

4,446,846 

1828-29 

1H02-3 

4,296.884 

1829- 30 

1803-4 

4.480,128 

1830-31 

1804-5 

4,604,025 

1831-32 

1805-6 

4,880,433 

1832 33 

1806-7 

4.648,660 

1833 34 

1807-8 

6.185.955 

1834 35 

1808-9 

5.336,789 

1835 36 

1809-10 

5.286,935 

1836 37 

1810-11 

4.804.156 

1837-38 

1811-12 

*,77!>.S:li 

1838 39 

1812-13 

4,89,',1)76 

1839-10 

1813-14 

4,604.212 

1840-41 

1814-15 

11.749.29 k 

1841-42 

1816-16 

ll.6k3.8S4 

1842-43 

1816 17 

12.199,856 

1843 44 

1817-18 

12.863.634 

1844-45 

1818-19 

13,490,589 

1845 46 



£ 

Years. 

1 

£ 

... 

13,031,014 

1846-47 

14.981.890 


13,696,189 

1847-48 

15,4'" 4,199 


13.729.217 

1818-49 

! 6.332.6u8 


13,582.804 

1849 50 

16.561.927 


13.559,439 

1850-51 

i 6 993,005 


13,055,409 

1851 52 

10,69 i.74H 


13.739,544 

1852 63 

17,401,549 


13.K9S.439 

1853 54 

17,165.909 


11,754,701 

1854 55 

17.875,683 


13,572.126 

1855-50 

18.590,371 


13,305,095 

185(1 57 

I'.) 449.327 


13,338 551 

1 «57 68 

16.749,*'11 


31,5:1(1,333 

1858-59 

19,816,788 


ll,4sl.!>3H 

1859-60 

20,090,918 


11,4.14,21!) 

1800 01 

20,942,930 


12,05H,7 IS 

186102 

21,877.489 


12,539.772 

1862-63 

21,901,378 


13,057,725 

1863-0k 

22,548.441 


12,071,743 

1861-06 

22,007.407 


13.126 980 

1865-66 

73,0(18,448 


13,159 569 

180(1 (17 (11 



13.155,063 

months) 

21,450,703 


14,039.599 

1867-68 

22.612,22, 


14 251,135 

1868-69 

22,374 936 


14 ‘**3,971 

1809-70 

23,813.204 


14,101,152 

1870-71 

23,460,730 


14,372,891 
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MADRAS. 

Notwithstanding several advantages owing to the favourable 
season, there was a decrease, as compared with the preceding year, 
- under the head of Land Revenue, of Rs. 8,27,052. A large pro¬ 
portion may be traced to purely financial causes. The diminu¬ 
tion in Nchore was in great measure owing to the payment by 
the Zemindar of Venkatagherry in 1SG9-70 of certain kists which 
did not actually fall due till 1870-71, and the large decrease in 
Bellary is also to some extent nominal, owing to the collection of 
arrears which was effected in 18G9-7 1 '. Similar causes operated in 
other districts, but it seems probable that the full of prices during 
the year considerably, though not uniformly, tended to lower the 
revenue derived from land. In the Vizagapatam, Godavery, and 
Kistna Districts, the decrease is partially ascribed to the non¬ 
payment by the Zemindars of their kists on account of the diffi¬ 
culty experienced in getting in rents, owing to the diminished 
prices of food-grains. In the Districts of Chiugleput, North 
and South Arcot, Madura, and Salem, the reduction of pric s 
had a favourable influence upon the Land Revenue, and 
generally upon cultivation. The area of Government land under 
cultivation in all the districts, except Malabar and South Cauara, 
which have not been surveyed, was— 

Uiiirrkated acres ... 14 2'.’3 362, assessed at Rupees 1,5S. 1],S34 

irrigated do. ... • 3.073,144, do. 1.57 20 470 

Total ... ' 17,301,506 3 15,32 310 

The increase over the previous year in acres is 285,4*01, and 

in assessment rupees 7,25,197. There was an increase also 
in Malabar and South Cauara. The only districts in which 
there wa.s a real decrease, caused by the season, were Tiuneveliy 
and Coimbatore. In Trichinopoly there was a large decrease, 
but it was the result of relinquishments caused by the discovery 
of concealed cultivation. 

The revenue receipts amounted to £7,171,094, or £159,48.8 
more than in 1809-70. The charges, amounted to £019.557, 
or £5,2G4 less than in 1809-70. The percentage on the receipts 
was 87, or less than even in the previous year, when it was made 
unduly low by abnormal reduction of expenditure in 1809-70. 
Deducting charges from receipts the balance was £0,551,588, 
or £104,747 more than in 1809-70. 

The following table shows the receipts at the ports in each 
maritime district:— 


s it 


Voi, XVI., I’AHT II. 
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Districts. 

Import 

Duty. 

Export 

Duty. 

Beexport 

Duty. 

Miscella¬ 

neous 

Items. 

Total. 

1. O&njam 

Rs. 

334 

Rb. 

44,309 

Be. 

Rb. 

46 

Rb. 

44,689 

2. Vizagapatam 

6.634 

63,992 

... 

82 

70,608 

& God a very ... 

13,923 

1,13.872 

... 

292 

1,28,087 

4. Kietna 

63 

9,646 

... 

... 

126 

9,835 

6. Kell ore 



4 

4 

6. Madras Sea Customs ... 

14,40,330 

wtscna 

11,866 

>it 

31,124 

17,31,965 

7. South Areot ... 

1 6.825 

43.777 

44 

50,6|,fi 

8. Tanjore 

1,11.672 

8,79,148 

119 

560 

4,91,494 

9. Madura 

10.730 

9,842 


184 

20,706 

10. Tinnevelly ... 

■m 

21,488 


588 

1,20,616 

11. South CanaraJ 

35.481 

44 982 

... 

1,630 

82,293 

12. Malabar ... 

67,449 

45,866 


2,502 

1,15,807 

Total ... 

17,92,481 

10,24,902 

11,985 

87,282 

28,66,650 


The increase in the port of Madras alone was £12,820, of 
which £7,918 was from imports in consequence of larger 
importations of cotton piece-goods, cotton twist and yarns, and 
nretals, and £3,594 from exports, chiefly in indigo. The follow¬ 
ing table shows the sudden impulse which trade received in 
January when it was known that the Franco-German war w r as 
drawing to a close:— 




Months. 




Value of the 
Dutiable 
Articles. 

Value of the 
Undn liable 
Articles. 

April 






It*. 

9,67,753 

Kb. 

5.66,604 

May 






9,42,091 

4,55.256 

June ... 






8,56,376 

7,10,354 

July 






4,53,445 

8,17,824 

August ... 






4,25,108 

6,33.608 

September 




... 


8,94,542 

2,78,118 

October ... 






8.65,901 

2,20,923 

November 

... 



... 


0.51,729 

2,09,679 

December 



,,, 

... 


8,66,479 

8.78.626 

January ... 


... 




35.90,730 

8,82,124 

February ... 






14,43,774 

4,92,432 

7,17,488 

March 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

19,96,943 


The most noticeable difference in the direction of trade wns 
that the exports to European countries fell off enormously. 
Those to the United Kingdom decreased from 92 per cent, to SO 
per cent., and those to France from 5 to 1 per cent. In several 
districts the increase arose chiefly from larger exportations of 
rice and larger importations of piece goods and twist. In Tanjore, 
Railway stores were largely imported for the extension of the 
great Southern of India Railway and, as in the previous year, 
the value of imports and exports decreased, but the re.-exports 
increased. 
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Exports ot Cotton. 


1868-69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

United Kingdom ... 


lbs. 

81,678,101 

Rs. 

193,74,855 

lbs. 

62,693,837 

E«. 

174,22,197 

lbs. 

33,866,958 

E». 

84,81,989 



54.900 

14,705 

... 


... 

8,69,900 




1,20.326 

779,524 

2.61.314 

1,459,990 

Franco ... ... 


4,394,090 

10.39.008 

WGZK2 

6,61.703 



Hong-Kong ... 


1*24,757 


835,200 

2.53,290 

m 

2,16,612 

Holland... ... 


ett 

... 


2,02,60t) 

... 

... 

Maidive Isles 


448 

102 

551 

IS" 

616 


Bombay Presidency 


2,118,825 

5,39,489 

899,608 

2,65,897 


1,98,526 

Bengal do. 


847,182 

72,805 

175.578 

51,894 

1,043,722 

2.89,206 

Indian French Ports 


97,365 

22.957 

65,950 

16,105 

15,000 

3,75(1 

Tola) 

... 

89,181,858 

213,99,827 

68,474,448 

1,25,060 

42,347,132 

106,04,132 


The rotation of crops system is now pursued, and the follow¬ 
ing crops have been grown :—Chinese sugar-cane (Sorghum 
saccharatum), paddy (Carolina and other), green-gram (Pha¬ 
sed us mango), gingelly (Sesamum Indicum), castor-oil plant, 
liorse-gram (for fodder), (Dolicbos uniflorus), huriallee grass, 
which, it is hoped, may soon be grown as a “ dry” crop. Prairie 
grass (Bromus unisloides), rye grass (Lolium perenne), flax 
(Egyptian), buck wheat, red cholum, imphee (a variety of 
sorghum), maize (Egyptian and Australian), cumboo (Penial- 
laria spicata), sliamay (Panicum miliare), varagu (Panicum 
miliaceum), Egyptian cloves and beans, yellow cholum, (Holcus 
sorghum), rapeseed, tobacco, and cotton. Expensive English agri¬ 
cultural machines are found generally useless, but blacksmiths’ 
and carpenters’ workshops have been erected, in which all kinds 
of agricultural implements are made and repaired. As castings 
cannot he locally made, wrought iron only is used, and an im¬ 
proved English plough, far superior to the ordinary native 
plough, is now sold for 15 rupees. 

The following table shows the Prices of Grains, <Src., for six 
years. 


Items. 

1866-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

1669-70. 

-- 

1870*71 



Es 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rice, 2nd sort, 

per garce ... 

431 

622 

395 

iHfiln 

383 

325 < 

Paddy, do. 

do. 

1US 

242 

179 

170 

36S 

140 

Cholum, 

do. 

260 

834 

224 

2(16 

194 

173 ' 

Cumboo, 

do. 

237 

296 

207 

188 

381 

158 

Haggy, 

do. 

231 

313 

219 

196 

382 

155 

Veragoo, 

do. 

164 

208 

158 

334 

126 

128 

Wheat, 

do. 

700 

800 

623 

499 

652 

663 

Salt, 

do. 

272 

330 

299 

296 

316 

337 

Cotton per candy ... 

161 

166 

124 

114 

116 

130 


n: 






































Prices of Grain and other Chief Articles of Produce in the several Districts for the official year 1870-71, com- 

pned with 1800-70. 
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Agricultur* and Rtvenut. 

BOMBAY AND SIND. 

There_was in 1S70-71 an increase of Rs. 3,17,255 in land revenue 
over tlie collections of tlie previous year iu the Regulation districts 
of the Bombay Presidency. 

The returns for the Province of Sind also show an increase of 
land revenue amounting to upwards of a lac of rupees. The Dis¬ 
trict of Hydrabad shows the largest increase. The following gives 
the land revenue of Sind for the years 18G9-70 and 1870-71:— 


No. 

District. 

1869-70. 

Actual. 

1870-71. 

Estimated. 

1 

Kurrachoe ... ... ... 


Rs. 

7,39.118 

2 

Hydrabad ... 


14.07.768 

3 

Shikarpore 


17,04.269 

4 

Upper Sind Frontier... ... ... ... 

Thurr and Purkur ... 

1.89.848 

2,01 '>98 

6 

1,7.0,789 

1,77,729 


The actual income on account of land revenue from the whole 
Presidency including Sind amounted to Rs. 3,59,58,948, showing 
an increase of Rs. 2.77,921 over the actual income of 18G9-70 
and an increase of Rs. 1,23,548 over the estimated income for 
the year. The elasticity of the reveuue from land is largely 
dependent on the season. The past season was on the whole a 
favourable one, especially in the Guzerat and Canarese Collector- 
ates. In Dharwar, however, the cotton crop was below tlie 
average, and iu the districts of Pooua, Sattara, Sholapore, and 
Ahmednuggur the kureef or cold weather crops suffered much 
from the heavy and unseasonable rain at the close of the mon¬ 
soon. On the other hand, from the same cause, the rubbee crops 
were good, and much above the average. In some parts con¬ 
siderable injury was done by an unusually heavy fall of rain 
iu January. Owing to the late rains m Khanileish much of 
the cotton crop was discoloured and partially spoilt. In Rutua- 
gherry there were similar complaints, but the season in Tanna 
and Colaba was a good one. The Guzerat Collectorates generally 
enjoyed a good season, but in Ahmedabad and in the Punch 
Mahals the heavy rain in July and August compelled the 
cultivators to resow a large portion of their land. 

The following statement shows the financial results of the 
Summary Settlement of adjudicated hereditary and unadjudi¬ 
cated Inams up to 31st March 1871 in the Collectorates of the 
Southern Division:— 
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Amount of Annual 
Tax payable by In- 
amdars to Govern¬ 
ment under Acte 11. 
ami VII. of 18G3. 

1 

Amount of trnraal 1 
Succession Duty 
payable by lmun- 
ilarH to Government 
under Act II. of 
1863. 

Total amount of 
profit to Govern¬ 
ment, exclusive of 
what may ariso 
from receipt of >un- 
cession Duty at the 
occasional rates 
under Act II. of 
1863. 


Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Unadjudicated Inams 
Adjudicated Hereditary In- 

2,32,956 

41,270 

2,74,226 

ains. 


21,667 

21,667 

Total . 

2,32,956 

62,937 

2,95,893 


The financial result of the Inam settlement is as follows :— 


lu 1804 65 
,, 1885-06 
„ 1806-07 
,, 1807-08 

,, 1808 09 
„ 1809-70 
„ 1870-71 


... B>. 18.9S6 11 !) 

.. 17 312 8 2 

.. „ 3,859 0 7 

.. „ 151 10 8 

0 0 0 
.. 7 5 4 

. „ 8h5 11 0 


l!s 41,128 15 6 


The following statement shows the number and value of claims 
to alienated revenue disposed of during 1870-71, exclusive of 
those settled under the General Summary and terminable Inam 
Settlements. 



No. 

Value. 

Claims to Villages , Lands, and Umuls . 


Bs. A. P. 

I.—Inam 

2 

Ml 12 0 

11.—Suriujam ... 

3 

1,397 8 10 

Ill.-—'Wuttun ... ... ... ... 

... 

... ... 

Claims to Cash, 



IV.—Disposed of under the Rules of 1st December 1865, as per 



Dills examined and passed, and under special sanctions 



el Government and decision of the Alienation Officer 

2,914 

8,073 6 4 

V.—Formal adjudication under the Amended Rules of 1842 

4J3 

14,124 0 5 

VI. — Brought on the accounts from recently lapsed villages 

43 

205 9 2 

VII.—Disallowed in recently lapsed villages in default of proof 



of enjoyment prior to lapse 

24 

38 S 15 8 

VIII.—Political Pensions 

6 

2,832 0 0 

Total Land and Cash 

3,4u5 

27,063 4 6 


BENGAL. 

The table below shows the demands, collections, remissions, 
and balauces of land revenue for 1S70-71, compared with the 
year preceding it, and with three previous periods at intervals 
of five years, 
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Year. 

Number of 
estates. 

Current de¬ 
mand. 

Total demand, 
Ineluding 
arrears. 

Collections. 

Remis¬ 

sions. 




Rs. 

lis. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1855-56 

183.165 

3.63,94.006 

3.98,65.471 

3.63.32.499 


30.83.856 

18(50 61 

191,703 

3,70,10.738 

4,02,52,1 77 

8.70.33,840 

1,48,903 

30,(59,425 

1865-66 

225. J 45 

8.77,19,784 

4,13,69.437 

3,75.52,227 

3.15,202 

86 . 02,008 

18159-70 

283,418 

3,00,18.970 

4,31 87,283 

8.91,10,738 

9a 195 

39.86,380 

1870-71 

234,5.0 

8 91,08,861 

4,31,61,348 

8,87,02,233 

1,67,230 

42,11,876 


Since the year 1855-56 the current demaud has increased by 
lis. 26,35,007. 

The remissions granted amounted to Es 1,56,439, against Rs. 
90,165 in the year 1869-70. The largest remissions were in the 
divisions of Orissa, Dacca, Patna, and the Presidency. The 
balances outstanding were heaviest in the Bhaugnlpore, Chitta¬ 
gong, Orissa, Dacca, Presidency, liajshahye, and Chota Nag pore 
divisions. The bulk of the balances in the Bhaugnlpore', Chitta¬ 
gong, and Dacca divisions, was not realizable by Jaw during the 
year. In Orissa the remissions allowed on account of the famine 
arc still borne on the books as suspended demands, and hence 
the outstandings appear large. In the Presidency division the 
balance is principally due from Punchannogram holdings. Four 
hundred and sixty petty Government estates were redeemed 
during the year by the payment of lis. 5,907-11-4. Of these, 20 
estates, with a total revenue of Rs. 8-10-3, are situated in Chitta¬ 
gong; 379, with a total revenue of Rs.157-11-9, in Sylhet; 24, 
with a total revenue of lis. 69-7-8, in Calcutta; and 37, with a 
total revenue of Rs. 66-13-7, in the suburbs of Calcutta. Up to 
the close of the year, 15,975 estates, beariug an aggregate re¬ 
venue of Rs. 8,871-13-8, had been redeemed by the payment of 
lis. 1,06,814-11-5. There remain 63,672 estates, paying an an¬ 
nual revenue of Rs. 90,296-5-1, which, when redeemed, will 
fetch Rs. 17,50,930. A hundred and thirty-one whole estates, 
with a total area of 28,979 acres, and an estimated rental of 
Its. 35,768, were sold with a Government demand of Rs. 28,927, 
and realized a total sale price of Rs. 2,30,928. Four shares in 
estates, with an area of 75,679 acres, and an estimated rental of 
11s. 50,317, were sold with a Government demand of lis. 
39,726 for the sum of Rs. 2,05,000. The total number of whole 
estates sold up to the end of 1870-71 was 6,304. Their area 
was 1,095,917 acres, and their estimated rental, lis, 1.5,12,503. 
Up to the end of 1870-71 the total number of grants of 
waste land was 581. Of these, 19 were in Durrung, with an 
area of 7,002 acres, having no present revenue, but with an even¬ 
tual maximum revenue of lis. 2,626 ; 31 were in Kamroup, with 
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an- area of 10,640 acres, no present revenue, and eventual tnaxir 
mum revenue of Rs. 3,952; 59 were in Luckimpore, with an area 
of 99,043 acres, present revenue of Rs. 276, and eventual maxi¬ 
mum revenue of Rs. 27,952; 21 were in Nowgong, with an area 
of 18,003 acres, no present revenue, and eventual maximum re-‘ 
venue of Rs. 6,063; 124 were in Seebsaugor, with an area of 
110,631 acres, present revenue of lis. 239, and eventual maxi¬ 
mum revenue of Rs. 41,186 ; 166 were in Cachar, with an area 
of 359,153 acres, no present revenue, and eventual maximum 
revenue of Rs, 1,29,084; 12 were in Sylhet, with an area of 
2 1 ,408 acres, no present revenue, and eventual maximum 
revenue of Rs. 6,021 ; and 149 were in the Soonderbuns, with an 
area of 605,658 acres, present revenue of Rs. 42,640, and even¬ 
tual maximum revenue of 11s. 1,77,458. The total number of 
grants was 581, their total area 1,231,438 acres, with total 
present revenue of Hs. 43,156, and total eventual maximum 
revenue of Rs. 3,93,642. 

In 1868, iu consequence of the general failtne of the tea spe¬ 
culation, a concession was made for the relief of tea-planters by 
the introduction of three additional rules to those already iu force 
for the sale and lease of waste lands, and the planters were allow¬ 
ed to relinquish lots, or portions of lots, by the transfer of all sums 
paid on behalf thereof to the credit of other entire lots or por¬ 
tions iu their occupation. These additional rules, which were 
originally intended for the benefit of tea-planters only, were 
subsequently erroneously made applicable to the holders of all 
descriptions of waste land, and were maintained in force long 
after the exceptional circumstances under which they were passed 
had ceased to exist. A further continuance of the concession 
being considered unnecessary and inexpedient, they were with¬ 
drawn and abrogated during the yea? under review. 

With a view to prevent the acquisition of small freehold 
pi'operties either by ryots who have no capital for improvement, 
or by monied persons who would injure the position of Govern¬ 
ment as landlord, the addition of the two following rules to 
those now in force for the sale of waste lands in Assam was 
proposed to the Government of India, namely (1) that no lesser 
area of land than 500 acres shall be sold iu one lot, except under 
special circumstances with the sanction of Government, and 
(2) that no redemption of land re von tie of grants shall be 
allowed in lots of less area than 500 acres, except under 
special circumstances, as in the case of sales in fee simple. 
Since the close of the year the first of these rules has beeu sanc¬ 
tioned. Iu the meantime the entire question of waste land 
rules has beeu considered by a committee especially appointed 
Vot*. XVI., Put u. s s 
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for the purpose, the result of whose deliberations will be noticed 
iti the Annals of next year. Seven hundred and eighty-two 
estates were sold during the year for the recovery of arrears of 
land revenue and other demands amounting to Rs. 24,874. 
Of these, 83 estates, with a revenue of Rs. 17,061, were pur¬ 
chased by Government for Rs. 279 ; the remaining 699 estates, 
bearing a reveuue of Rs. 46,500, Were purchased by private 
individuals for Rs. 24,595. The only regulation districts in 
which there were no sales were Pooree, Chumparun, and 
Bograh. The largest number of estates sold was, as usual, in 
Chittagong and Sylhet, the revenue rolls of these districts con¬ 
taining by far the largest number of petty estates. In the former 
170, and in the latter 247 estates were sold. The aggregate 
Government revenue of these 417 estates was Rs. 19,978, and 
the price realized at sale Rs. 56,571, or, on an average, about 
three times the revenue. 

The season of 1870-71 was favourable to agriculture, and the 
staple crops of the country produced a full yield. The rice crop, 
which is the great crop of eastern and central Bengal, was speci¬ 
ally good ; the jute crop was fair ; the indigo outturn was on the 
whole good ; the tea crop was not so good as it promises to be 
this season, but the yield in oil-seeds was very large. The statis¬ 
tics of area under the several staple crops of Bengal is as yet 
extremely imperfect. Indeed, the tea and opium crops are the 
only staples for which the Government at present possesses 
accurate figures. But the customs return show that tire exports 
of staple products were as follow :— 

Exports in cwts. during 

^ 1809-70. 1870-71? 

Eico "" ... * ... 7,401 000 8,007,01)0 

Juts ... . 3 439 000 3 343,000 

Seeds ... ... ... 3,510 000 5.953.700 

Indigo ... ... ... 58,842 03 532 

It is reckoned that five-sixths of the indigo grown in 
Bengal is exported, and that three-quarters of tiie jute is also 
exported. According to this statement, the total breadth 
under these crops, at seven seers of i ndigo to the acre and at 
nine maunds of jute to the acre, would be about— 

Indigo . ... ... 610 , 01,0 acres. 

Jute ... . ... 600,COO ” 

The production of, and the trade in, jute has rapidly attained 
large dimensions, and it is a most lucrative crop for the grower. 
But there was a decrease in the year under report. The price 
paid to the rynt for jute fibre has increased three-fold during 
the last ten years; and this rise sufficiently accounts for the 
increase in the area under this crop. 
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N o material change has been made in the management of the 
Botanical Gardens, but additions have been made to the collec¬ 
tion of ferns, orchids, and palms, and several minor improvements 
in thegarden have been made. The experiments made with exotic 
cotton have not resulted favourably. It appears that there is no 
difficulty in growing fine cotton plants of foreign kinds; but in 
a climate so moist and showery as that of Calcutta, the ripening 
bolls are liable to be destroyed by rain. It is thought that possibly 
the drier climate of Chota Nagporemight be found more suitable. 
Ipecacuanha .—The plants of ipecacuanha in the garden are in 
almost exactly the same condition in which they were a year ago, 
and the superintendent thinks it certain that this drug cannot 
be grown at Calcutta. An accident interfered with the experi¬ 
ments made on a small scale in the neighbourhood of Darjeeling ; 
but on the whole, so far as present experience justifies an opinion, 
the superintendent thinks that ipecacuanha will ultimately be 
produced successfully at the base of the Himalayas. Cocoa .— 
The Government lately gave instructions that some experi¬ 
ments in growing cocoa (Theobroma cacao) should be made in 
Bengal; and though the plant can only be kept alive in Calcutta 
under shelter, there sepms to be fair ground for hoping that it 
could be profitably cultivated at the foot of the hills. ^Tobacco 
—Experimental tobacco' cultivation was carried on only in the 
Botanical Gardens, and more than ten pounds of seed of the finest 
foreign varieties were supplied to Mr. llivett-Carnac. There is 
evidently no difficulty in producing at the Botanical Gardens any 
amount of tobacco seed of these varieties, but as yet the superit.- 
tendent has not been able to produce good merchantable leaf. 
liheea .—Iu the cultivation of rlieea, the superintendent of the 
Botanical Gardens merely aims at keeping a stock of young 
plants, which are ready for supply to the publie at a very low 
price. His Excellency the Viceroy having called the superin¬ 
tendent’s attention* to the bun rlieea of Bengal, inquiries were 
made with the following results :—Bheea is the cultivated vari¬ 
ety of Boehmeria nivea, and therefore bun rlieea should mean 
Boehmeria nivea itself. 'This plant however does not, the super¬ 
intendent believes, grow wild iu any part of Bengal, unless in the 
extreme east of Chittagong; and iu any case there seems to be 
no reason for supposing that the wild Bcehmeria nivea would be 
more easy of cultivation, or produce a more valuable crop, than 
the ordinary rlieea. But in making inquiries about the wild 
Boehmeria nivea, the superintendent found that the hill people, 
both in north and east Bengal, give the name of bun rheea to a 
great variety of plants, all of which, however, are (apparently) a 
species of nettles belonging to the sub-order Boehmeria. It 
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appears to be a general character of this sub-order to produce 
fine fibre, and it is probable that rheea is by no means the most 
valuable fibrous plant of the sub-order, but that species superi¬ 
or in fibre to this exotic plant grow wild abundantly in Bengal. 
Excellence in fibre, however, is not the only condition which a 
fibrous plant has to satisfy in order to make it economically valu¬ 
able. The principal merit of jute as a valuable fibre is that it can 
be easily prepared. The nettle fibres generally will not endure 
lengthened maceration in water to get rid of the cellular tissue ; 
but different varieties vary exceedingly in the degree of difficulty 
involved in the reduction of their fibre to such a state that it 
will arrive in a condition satisfactory (o the European manufac¬ 
turer. The European manufacturer appears to object to auy pro¬ 
cess that involves treating the bark with either alkaloid or acid ; 
he wauts the fibre cleaned mechanically from cellular tissue, 
dried, and packed. 

Rice .—The curator of the Botanical Gardens was instructed to 
experiment on the growth of the Carolina rice. His cultivation 
was not very successful, but his own experiments, as well as in¬ 
formation collected from others, led him to the conclusion that 
Carolina rice can be grown to any exteut in Bengal, the only 
difficulty being to find a market for the produce, which is consi¬ 
dered unwholesome aud poor flavoured. Experiments made 
with Carolina rice seed, distributed in various parts of the coun¬ 
try by the Board of Revenue, showed favourable results in those 
places where the cultivation was tried under ordinarily favourable 
circumstauces. The fact is that the Calcutta gardens are rather 
a field for scientific botany than successful in the practical culti¬ 
vation of useful products. 

NORTIi-WESTERN PROVINCES. 

In a financial sense, the past year was, in these Provinces, 
highly successful. The net receipts under the various heads of 
revenue were as follow :— 


• 

£ 

T—Land revenue ... ... .. „ 

ft.8ri5.G43 

11.—Land revenue not on the revenue roll ... 

11)5.501 

I'l.—Outstanding balances 

«o.«4a 

IV. — Excise ... 

18-V'SM 

V.—Stamps... 

82u.il* 

VI. - Miwwlliineons l-i-vf-nas (sayei ) 

7,Ml 

VII.—Surplus process (tuiubana) ... 

i IM> 

V11 L.—Sale of confiscated estuioH ... 

UMxr. 

IX.—aaio ut wa .16 lau j 

1.44 

Total ... ... 

4,646,4 b 


The following table shows the receipts under each head for the 
five years commencing with lb(j5-(3(j ;■— 
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1865-66. 

. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

1868-69. 

1869-70. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

I., 



3,849,811 

3,883,881 

8,871,536 

3,720,M5 

3,855.643 

II., 



121,154 

US, 103 

145,009 

167,019 

195,601 

III., 


... 

36.516 


0,430 

3,01* 

00,613 

IV., 


•tt 


200,420 

220,871 

185,059 

183,994 

V., 


it- 


msm sa 

303.767 

344,278 

320,118 

VI., 



10,841 

3,323 

11,130 

6,124 

2.607 

9,080 

7,091 

VII., 



3,107 

2,i.80 

2,938 

VIII., 


... 

14,384 

14,008 

71,741 

36.260 

HiSl 

IX., 

... 

... 

2,o42 

2.192 

3,034 

2,300 

1,440 


Total, 

... 

4,483,042 

4,605,244 

4,633,169 

4,470,036 

4,648,435 


The collections were larger by 17| lacs than those of the 
preceding year, the increase being mainly due to “ laud revenue 
not on the rent-rollthat is, to enhancement of the land revenue 
as yet only provisionally sanctioned. The receipts from the sale 
of confiscated estates, and of waste lands, were below the average. 
But the collections for land revenue proper have risen from 
£3,970,965 in 1085-66, by steady gradation, to £4,051,143, in 
1869-70, in consequence of the resettlements; and over six lacs 
of past years' balances were paid in during the year. The follow¬ 
ing abstract gives the totals of demands, collections, and 
balances on account of 1870-71 as compared with the preceding 
year 


Year. 

Demands. 

Collections. 

Balances. 

1808-69, 

£ 

3,897,311 

£ 

3,720,94? 

£ 

166,367 

1869 70, 

3,886,686 

3,855.042 

31,044 


The returns under the head of miscellaneous revenue (sayer) 
arc as follow :— 


year. 

Demand. 

Gross collec¬ 
tions. 

Charges. 

Set collec¬ 
tions. 

Percentage of 
charges, on 
gross collec 
lions. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1805 06, 

13,879 

13,693 

2.852 

10,841 

20-8 

1806-67, 

13,0511 

13,000 

1,870 

11,130 

144 

1867-68, 

35.295 

15.236 


5.348 

Gti-3 

1808-69, 

10,173 

10.058 

978 


07 

i86»-70, 

8,117 

8,094 

1,003 

7,091 

12-4 


The receipts from the sale of confiscated estates amounted to 
£19,067, of which £17,700 were paid for two estates. 

Land Revenue, Administrative and Judicial. 

The following table shows the number of pocesses for recovery 
of revenue issued during the past five years, together with the 
average revenue realized per process;— 
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Number of 
processes. 

A vorage reve- 

nuo per process. 








Ra. 

186ft 66, 






106.762 

860 

I860 67, 






85,698 

406 

1867-68, 






92.613 

418 

1868 69, 



.. 



82,170 

452 

1809-70, 

... 

... 

... 



99,685 

887 


The following abstract shows the total number of suits under 
Acts X. of 1859 and XIV. of 1^63 during the revenue year 
1809-70:— 


Division, 

K umber of eases. 

Pending at 
the clone 
of the year. 

Instituted. 

_ Dec 

On their 
meritH. 

ded. 

Otherwise 
than on 
their 
merits. 

Pending. 

Veernt, 

mm 

10,117 

6,705 

8.573 

997 

Rohilkbund, .. 


18.054 

7,893 

G.Olfi 

880 

Agra, 

470 

11.545 

6,472 

4 s 23 

72<> 

Allahabad, 

846 

7.892 

4.6S9 


3*>y 

Benares, 

895 

9,898 

6,51 j 

3,350 

928 

Total, 

3,624 

53,436 

82.274 

21,902 

8,784 


PUNJAB. 

The land revenue demand of these Provinces rose from 
Its. 1,80,43,755 in 1809 70, to Its. 1,87,13,900 in 1870 71, 
an increase of Its. 70,145, of which the following is the detail:— 




Inerease. 

Decrease. 

Not Increase 
or decrease. 

Lapse or grant of Revenue-free estates 
Revision of assessment 

Ailuvi-m and diluvi'jM 

Laud taken up for Public purposes ... 

Assessment of wastes ... ... 

Pi/.gressive assessments ... 

Other items ... ... 


Rs. 
47.398 
3,208 
65.t16 

27 

2.260 

6,719 

7,801 

Bs. 

. 14.161 

3,646 
87.962 
6,406 

969 

1 .8. 

+ 33 237 
-484 
+ 27.653 
—*6.879 
-r2,-.'6t> 

+ 6.719 
+ 6,393 

Tot.1, 

... 

1,32 288 

62,148 

+70,145 


The increase was chiefly in the items of lapses of revenue-free 
grants. The collections during the year were as follow :— 

n* 

1,80 20,008 
2,74 031 
11 , 57,103 


Tegular land revenue 

Tribute* 

MmceUaueoua 


Total 


2,00,52,762 
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Of tlie regular land-revenue collections, Its. 1,85,77,-208, or 
99J of the demand, were the realizations of 1870-71; and Rs, 
43,GOO were realizations of previous years. 

I he following is the detail of miscellaneous land revenue :— 


Fluctuating revenue,— viz. , from landa summarily assessed 

ami not brought on the revenue roll ... 

Water-advantage revenue 
Grazing dues ... ... " 

Sale proceeds of fuel ... 

Proprietary dues 

Lease of gardens aud groves .." 

Tax on barilla... ... ... i<> iit 

„ saltpetre 
,, alum ... 

„ fisheries 

„ water-m 11s ... ", 

Other items 


Us. 


2.77,324 
1,14,589 
4,08,237 
81.660 
10.867 
14 886 
38.7'0 
3,795 
5.252 
7,122 
5 874 
48,051 


Realizations of balances of previous years 


10,16.437 
... 1,40,756 


Total ... ... ... 11,57.193 

In the items of fluctuating revenue, grazing dues, sale of fuel, 
proprietary dues, leases of gardens, taxes on barilla, fisheries and 
water-mills, there was an increase as compared with the realiza¬ 
tions of 18(59-70 ; in the items of water-advantage revenue, and 
taxes oil saltpetre and alum, there was a decrease. 

From the following table it will be seen that, as compared 
with tiie previous year, the area under cultivation in the spring 
crop of 1870-71 was 285,334 acres less, and that in the autumn 
crop was 377,018 acres more :— 

1809 70. 1870-71. 

Acres. Acres. 

Spring crop ... ... ... 9.122,361 9,137,027 

Autumn crop ... ... ... 8,862 491 9,239,5(19 


Total 


... 18,284,852 18.376,536 


The principal decrease on the cultivation of the spring har¬ 
vest was in wheat, of which the area was 257,104 acres less than 
in 18(59-70 ; the cultivation of other food grains aud pulses was 
also loss by 07,4(51 acres; poppy cultivation increased from 13,836 
to 17,279 acres. In the autumn harvest of 1870-71 the area 
under rice cultivation w r as larger by 41,913 acres than in that 
of the previous year; that under other food-grains and pulses by 
495,(523 acres; and that under sugar-cane by 28,590 acres. 
Cottou cultivation decreased from 837,028 to 801,535 acres. 
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The chief crops grown in the spring harvest were 
, Wheat 

Barley ... ... ... 

f Gram ... ... ... 

Pulses < Peas ... 

( Masur 

«»—|SrSn» '• ::: ::: 

Tobacco 

In the autumn harvest the principal crops were:— 


Bajara (spiked millet) 



A cre«. 
... 2,352,310 

Joar (great millet) ... 

hi 


... 2,101.290 

Indian corn 

• •• 

... 

1140 44!) 

Cotton 

M , 


... 801,535 

710,742 

Bice 


... 

Surgar«cane ... 


... 

... 370.195 

j Mash 



335.209 

Pulses ( Muug 


... 

209,085 

OU-seed, Til 

... 

... 

108,036 


According to the returns, the number of horned cattle in the 
Province is about 6f millions; the number of horses and ponies 
about 150.000; camels, about the same number; donkeys,a 
quarter of a million ; sheep and goats, close upon 4 millions; and 
pigs 70,000. Carts are returned as 100,000 in number; ploughs 
as more than 1J millions; and boats, as 3,300. 

The following statement shows the average rent per acre for 
land suited to ten of the principal crops, and the average produce 
of land per acre in lbs. 


Acres. 
5,402 473 
1,635.694 
1,014.098 
107 547 
155,7*7 
281.040 
130 3S8 
89,237 


Land suited for cultivation of- 


flice 

Wheat 

Inferior grains .. 
Indigo ... 

Cotton 
Opium 
Oil-Reeds 
Fibres 
Sugar—Raw 
Do Refined .. 
Tobacco U ndried 
Do. Dried 


R 8. 

As 

V. 

! 

Jbs. 

fi 

(1 

4 


(180 

4 

11 

5 


(MO 

3 

5 

9 


5*23 

5 

10 

1 


40 

4 

n 

1 


83 

7 

H 

9 


9 

3 

9 

U 


317 

3 

1 

4 


250 

14 

9 

9 


1,«*7 



1 

577 

9 

2 

1 

1 

3,2 i 2 
CG7 


OXJDE. 

During the year, the land revenue rose from Its. 1,27,93,836 to 
1,31,03,380, or an increase of Rs. 3,00,544. Of this, Rs. 
58,433 were remitted, Rs. 25,548 refunded, and Rs. 1,28,66,065 
realized. The total cost of collection, including a moiety of dis- 
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triot officers’ salaries and the whole cost of the revenue establish¬ 
ments, was Ks. 6,52,975, or at the rate of 5v7 per cent, on the 
amount realized, and the net collection, Rs. 1,21,04,453. Out¬ 
standing balances amounted to Rs. 1,53,333, or 117 per cent, ou¬ 
tlie demand. 

No estate was sold for arrears of revenue ;and the Financial 
Commissioner says, *• that the Government demand has been 
realized from Talookdars and other large proprietors with-out 
entailing any undue pressure or distress upon under-proprie¬ 
tors may be fairly assumed from the fact that in no instance has 
it been found necessary to sell a sub-tenure for arrears of rent.” 

The following shows the extent to which the most important 
crops were grown during the years ending on the 30th Septem¬ 
ber 1869 and 1870:— 




1S6R-69. 

1869-70. 

llice, 

... 

1. XII,306 

1,517.529 

Wheat, 

• . • 

1,775.119 

1.734.416 

Other food grains, ... 


4 591.990 

3 974 344 

Oii seeds, 

... 

HO. 074 

166,801 

Su^ar, 


158 859 

148 504 

Cotton, 


25,803 

33 901 

Opium, 

... 

31.26) 

37,c22 

Jmhgo, 


9,234 

11.435 

Fii.ies, ,«• 


11.631 

16.915 

Tobacco* ... 

... 

49 303 

53.701 



1.687,799 

75,738 


Rice is most largely grown in the Trans-Gogra districts, and 
in Khotve, Rarabunkee, Fyzabad, and Sultan pore. The great 
Oude staples are wheat and Other food grains. Oil seeds are 
grown l.ugeiy in the districts of Lucknow, Rarabunkee, and 
throughout the Seetapore Division, and Sugarcane thrives in 
every distiict where there are sufficient capital and cultivators. 
Cotton, on the other hand, has never taken a firm hold, and Eu¬ 
ropean enterpi ise is wanted for the development of Indigo. For 
the extension of opium cultivation there is almost indefinite room; 
t he great mass of villages present the necessary requisites of a 
fair soil, accessible manure, and water not too far from the sur¬ 
face. Tobacco is often luxuriant; good seed and the secret of its 
preparation seem alone wanting. Fibres are little grown. 

This is an approximate cattle return for the past two years :— 




1868-69. 

1869-70. 

Cows and buffaloes, 

... 

' ... 3,065.449 

3,209 939 

Homes, 


13,424 

19 973 

Toiiies, 

I Smileys, 

Sheep and goats, 

... 

68,237 

129.623 


46 291 

42 286 

»•« 

80( 492 

825.441 

Pigs, 

Carts, 

*»• 

301,071 

349.350 


41.752 

33 209 

Ploughs, 


919,239 

1,0(19.430 

Coats, 


2,050 

3,993 
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The general averages for the two years are as follow:— 
For land suited to the growth of— 



O 

A verage rent per acre. 


1868-f>0. 


1800-70. 


Jls 

As. P. 

lis. as P. 

Rice, 77T 

... 4 

12 10 

4 1» 8 

Wheat, ••• 

7 

4 11 


12 8 

Inferior grains, 

... 4 

0 3 


8 9 

Indigo, 

7 

0 1 


3 4 

Cotton, 

5 

7 0 

0 

3 1 

Opium. 

... 12 

8 4 

5, 

0 9 

Oil seeds. 

3 

12 4 

4 12 l 

Fibres, 

3 

15 8 

3 13 0 

Sugar-cane, 

a 

2 C. 

10 13 11 

Tobacco, 

11 

7 2 

10 14 0 

According to the 

returns, the 

average produce in lbs. av 

ipuis per acre was :- 

— 







1808-00. 

1800 - 70 . 

If ice, ... 

r- 


«49J 

701 

Wheat, 

,,, 


8784 

008 

Inferior grains, 



Cl 4 

7C4 

Opium, 



204 

16 

Sugar, 


... 

SI 04 

849 

Tobacco, 

... 

MS 

7o;> 

702 


The average yield of rice varies from SOOlbs. in Seel a pore to 
1,11 (ilho. in Roy 15ureilly; of wheat from oOGlhs. in Seelaporo to 
3,(j28tbs. in llurdui; and of the inferior grains from 4bSlhs. 
in Pertabgurh to 1,0-tolbs. in Roy Bareilly. While the 
best irrigated lands give a yield of from 20 to 27 bushels (1,200 
to ],()20lbs.) of wheat to the acre, the uniriigated lands do not 
yield more than six bushels or SliOlbs, 

According to the returns, the number of seers (at 21bs. to the 
seer) which could be bought for one rupee, wore:— 

1SCT-W. ISC.i GO. 1800-70. 


Wheat 1st quality, 

Beers. 

... 23 

CUUb. 

1 

Seers. 

13 

t libs. 

7 

Seers. 

If) 

dike. 

5 

„ !^od 

»» 

... 20 

4 

14 

1 

16 

0 

Cram 1st 

»> 

... 34 

0 

13 

3 

14 

8 

„ 2nd 

n 

... 35 

!) 

15 

13 

15 

14 

Hico 1st 

1 1 

... 10 

13 

7 

15 

8 

O 

,, 2nd 

fl 

... 17 

2 

11 

0 

11 

13 

Sugar rt Jiiied, 

> 1 

... 3 

0 

3 

1 

2 

14 

,, fc' ur » 

... 11 

3 

9 

15 

9 

5 

Salt, 


... 5 

2 

4 

14 

4 

11 

Ghee, 


... 1 

104 

1 

m 

13 

1 

9 

Coctan, 

linseed, 


... 1 

154 

1 

1 

10 


... 16 

7 

10 

4 

13 

10 

Jute, 


... 13 

5 

12 

10 

12 

10 


Wheat was dearer than it had been in the famine year of 
]837-38 at either Allahabad or Allyghur, where, as stated by 
Colonel Baird Smith, it sold at 17£ and 18 seers for the rupee. 
Rice of the first quality could iu le38 be purchased at Agra at 
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11 seers, arid of the second quality at 12 seers for tlie rupee. 
Gram, sugar, and salt were even dearer than they had been in 
the previous year. 

From the returns published in the Oude Government Gazette, 
it appears that the prices prevailing in the province, were:— 



End of June 1870. 

End of September IWO, 


Seers. Chks, 



Seers. Chks. 

Wheat, 

... 18 0 


,, 

19 . n 

(in. m, 

... is r,| 



19 4} 

1 (ice (common) 

.. 13 24 



15 15J 

J liar. 

... 22 04 



22 1:4 

Kajrn, 

... 18 I 04 



22 04 

During the 

last half of the official year t 

here was 

cl 

still further 

full:— - 





"End of Jany. Enfl of Jany. 

End of March 

End of March 


1S>7 u. 1871 

1870. 


1871. 


Soera C'hka. Seers Chks. 

Seers Chks. 

Seers Chks, 

Wheat,... 

... 11 tH 23 44 

15 

0 

26 0 

Gram, ... 

... 11 5:2 20 84 

17 

0 

26 . 0 

Icce (common) 

... 13 104 20 24 

14 

0 

19 0 

Jnar, 

... 17 134 20 24 

23 

0 

31 0 

tajra, ... 

... 22 54 23 54 

25 

0 

20 0 


Wheat, vice, and gram then fell gradually from famine prices to 
unusual cheapness. 

The following table shows the present state of the settlement 
in Oude — 


464 square miles assessed at Its. 
18,503 

:<J ,, 

32 
3.:< 77 

lu.nla i, 

3,577 
3, Ut.’J 


1.40,702 had been settled in perpetuity. 
1,25,07,102 ,, for 30yeareo> upu aids. 

4 23S „ 10 to 30 

20,570 ,, under 10 years. 

10 82,020 are under progress. 

1,11,87,801 had been settled with full re¬ 
cord of rights, 

10.82,020 without such record. 

1-1,00,817 were settled in detail during 
the linaueial year. 


Of a total assessed area of 8,938,800 acres, 2,702,142 are 10 - 
turued as irrigated l>v private individuals, 3,700,014 as unirriga ted, 
and 2,470,050 as grazing or cnlturable. 7,444,382 acres are absor¬ 
bed by 400 large,"and 5,597,505 acres by 6,177 small estates ; the 
distinction between large aud small being based on the pay¬ 
ment of more or less than Its. 5,000 as annual revenue. 
Of the large estates, the average area varies from 9,521 to 74,031 
acres; of the small, from 40.5 to 982. 371,503 acres are held 

revenue free, the average area of each estate being 345 acres. 
In only five estates, averaging 485 acres each, has the revenue 
been redeemed. 50 estates, averaging each 1,5)3, and in all 
comprising 75,631 acres, are returned as held by grantees; and 
20 estates, covering 58,518 acres, and averaging 2,926 acres each, 
have been purchased under the waste laud rules. Up.to the 30th 
September 1870, the number of recorded intermediate holdings 


i T i 
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was, on permanent tenure, 30,069, with an average area, of 218 
acres, and a rent of Rs. 331 ; and on farming lease 213, with an 
average area of 233 acres and a rentof Rs. 3,820. According to 
the return, 43 small zemiudaries were transferred during the year 
by compulsory sale. The shares transferred under this process 
were, in largo zemiudaries, 5, in small 27, and in cultivating 
communities only 4. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES. 

Rs. 60,81,233 were realized as Land Revenue in the Central 
Provinces during the past year. The demand was Rs. 60,87,785, 
and the uncollected balance was, therefore, very stmdi. Only 
one village was sold for arrears of revenues, and live were farmed 
out. 

The varieties of Tenure held direct from Government are as 
follow:— 

No. of No. of Area iu 

* estates, villages. acres. 

Large Zemiudaries paying mare than Rs 6,000 
revenue ... ... ... ... ... 42 4,125 2,805 037 

Small Zemiudaries other than those of cultivat¬ 
ing communities ... ... ... ... ... 15,713 1S.S75 27.93S 1)41 

Proprietary cultivating communities paying 
in common .. ... ... ... ... 2,060 313 33 249 

Proprietary cultivators paying separately, in¬ 
cluding ail estates paying le.-s thau iis 10o ,. 3*> 367 5 328 4.460,057 

Holders of revenue free tenures ... ... 9 696 2 ! 63 1.•.21.623 

Holders of quit-re it tenures ... ... 1 710 1 487 1.672,139 

The greater part of the land in the Central Provinces is 
thus held by small Zemindars, or Mulgoozara as they are 
more generally termed, with whom the settlement of villages lots 
been made. There are 155,758 ryots bolding at fixed rates, 
which cannot be altered while the Settlement remains. The 
aveitvge area of each ryot’s holding is about 17 acres, and 
the rent rate per acre 13 annas 10 pie. Ryofs with rights of 
occupancy, hut who hold at. variable rates, number 140,498. 
The average amount of land held by each is about 15 .acres, and 
the average rent rate 11 annas 11 pie. Cultivating tenants 
with no permanent rights are 480,996 in number. They hold ou 
an average il acres, and the rent rate on their lauds is li 
annas 3 pie. 

During the past year four hundred and sixty-four small 
Zemiudaries, or villages, were “ parted with” by voluntary 
sale or gift, 89 were sold by decrees of the Civil Courts, 
and 1,001 descended by inheritance. Shares in villages to the 
number of 233 were voluntarily alienated, 25 were sold by order 
of the Courts, arid 515 changed hands owing to the death of 
the owners. Of smaller estates, comprising villages paying 
less than Rs. 100 revenue, ami plots of proprietary cultivators, 
499 were transferred to other .owners by voluntary sale or gilt. 
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6S were sold by order of the Courts, and 942 passed by inheri¬ 
tance. A thousand and twenty-seven ryots bolding at fixed 
rates during the time of Settlement sold their rights ; of 130 the 
rights in the soil were sold in execution of Civil decrees, and 
1,320 holdings of this nature passed by inheritance. Among 
ryots with rights of occupancy at variable rates 409 transfers of 
a voluntary nature occurred, 233 by compulsory sale, and 815 
by inheritance. 

The area under cultivation during the year was estimated at 
13,721,807 acres. The acreage under each crop was.— 



Acres. 

Bice . 

3.590,058 

Wheat ... 

3.611.716 

Other food grains 

4,822 515 

Oilseeds 

764.568 

Sugar-cane 

100,065 

Cotton 

721 389 

Opium ... 

. 5, OSS 

Fibres 

. 16,271 

Tobacco 

. 29.241 

Vegetables 

. £2.924 

Others 

. 7,964 


Rice and wheat constitute 62 per cent, of the total cultivation ; 
and other food grains, chiefly consisting of jawari, kudo, kutki, 
and pulses of various kinds take up 35 per cent. Cotton and oil¬ 
seeds form each 6 per cent, of the whole. Rice is grown chiefly 
in the Eaipore, Belaspore, Bhundara, Seonec, Chanda and Bala- 
ghat districts. Of the whole laud cultivated in these districts, it 
occupies in Raipore 53 per ceut. in Belaspore 73, in Bhundara 
60, in Seonee 29, in Chanda 30, and in Balaghat 73 per cent. 

Wheat is most largely produced in Hoshungabad, Saugor, Rai¬ 
pore, Nag]lore and Jubbulpore. The number of cows and bul¬ 
locks is put down at 520,001), horses and ponies (chiefly the latter) 
79,000, donkeys 26,000, sheep and goats 510,000, carts 240,000, 
and ploughs 292,000. 

The average rate of rent and produce of land per acre for the 
whole Province is given in the following table :— 

Average rate of rent per acre of land suited for — 


11s. 

As. 

P. 

Average produce, 
in tbs. 

Bice 

0 

13 

0 

648 

Wheat . 

l 

5 

4 

430 

Inferior grains ... 

0 

9 

10 

370 

Cotton . 

0 

15 

3 

75 

Sugar-cane 

2 

7 

o 

346 

Oii seeds 

0 

12 

I 

227 

Opium . 

2 

13 

10 

5 

differ materially 

in 

different districts 





Vops cultivate < in owes, (actual or approximate.) 



Remarks. 

’ 1 

1 Others. 
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Indigo. 
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Opium. 
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The following figures show the progress of the revenue under 
the present system since the amalgamation of the three Proviu- 
cosof Arakan, Pegu and Tenasserim iu 1802, together with the 
estimated annual population during the same period :— 


Revenue £. Population. 


1802-03 



70 970 

2.020 034 

18(j.'{ 04 



72.280 

2.092.041 

18114 tia 


... 

82.464 

2.190.180 

1805-6(1 



83,900 

2.273. <49 

18(10-07 



88.725 

2.330 453 

181)7-08 



94.904 

2 39.,312 

1808 09 



... 115,800 

2.395.985 




99 525 

2 403 484 

1870-71 

... 

... 

... 102.940 

2,491,730 


It will he seen that during the past 
has gradually and steadily inert used. 

The following statement shows the 
for the last o years, and a comparison 
of the 4 years preceding 1870-71. 


nine years the revenue 

details of the revenue 
between the average 


Sources of Revenue. 

18(10-07. 

ISC'.68. IMIS 69. 1669-70. 

Average 

1870-71 

j In- 

j crease. 

l»e- 1 
crease.J 

Ojmmi and other Drills. 

\ mount jmul b\ mnm-rs 

£ 

£ 

; ' 

1 £ 

£ 

20,784 

1 £ 

! £ 
4.388 

£ 

} 

i 

lor priulf^f itf sale 

iy,9.sr 

2 i»,s; 

»< 50.321 20,002 

31,172 

... 


i Nt t J-:■ijih or aift'ciemc 



1 






i Iit'!tv«'t:u run* ut winuh 
! upturn is m-cived by 



1 

i 

I 





j 

j Deputy w»iHin^Kton*'rn 
j of 1 ».Ht»ji*t-. ami that 




i 

; 




i 







( 



i 

! tin* farmer 

24,352 

215,1 IT 

26,-'2 

24.709* 25, JU 

j 23.501; 3,182 

! 


i (.atijn. 

, \momit paid by farmers 

2 ,02J 

1 

J 

si 2,3*. 0, 2,101- 

i 2,151 

! 2,2021 135 

: ... 

i 

j Arra -k and Spirits of 
i Local M;itiutnolitre, 

i 

1 

i 

i 

I 

i 

i 




i \moimt pai.l lor licenses 

25,322 

20 ,8.". 

j 31,43 

1; 23,677 

27.572 22.699; ... 

1 4,S73| 

Distilleries 



i 

1 

i 

i 

l 

! Licenses, lees ami excise 



! 







i duty 

4/243 

2 6.WI 2,149. 2,30) 

2,83.- 

2,300! ... 

538 

1 Toddy. 








i 

! Wnount paid for privi 
i 1 e*re to si li in towns 

Do. do. for lteeiibes 

7,2/50 

7,34H 

i s,oor 

I 

8,536 

8,094 

6,<>S5 

.... 

324 



to soil in villages 
Licenses for the sale 
of Knropettu liquors. 

3,512 

3. !>•*» 1 

4,0 42 

4,060 

3,890 

3,575 

- 




1,100 

Whole.Httlo 


fiSfi 

1,760 

1,380 

2,316 

1 ,210! 

110 



Lie tail 

Mb 

3,117 

2,315 

1,043 

2,635 1 

992 



Auctioneers ... 

5 

r, 

2 i> 


V 

10 

3 



I'nvornB 

350 

•275 

600 

390 

493 

4(j{); 


83 



88,7SH 

05,043 

115,036 

99,579 

99,906 

102,939 

3,083 



Less charges ... 

5 8 

82 

73 

30 

C7 

- 

... 



88,722 

94,901 

115,863, 

99,523 

99,839 

102,939 

- 

... 



The following figures give the aggregate excise revenue of tho 
several districts of the Province iu 18(50-67 and 1870-71:— 
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Districts. 

1866 87. 

1870-71. 

increase. 

Dec reate. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Akyab ... 

10.6’5i 

8.600 


1,836 

Bamres... 

293 

2,907 

2,614 

... 

Rarnloway 

70S 

1,814 

1,109 

... 

Rangoon 

30,313 

42.286 

11,873 

... 

Ba.ssein ... 

i,4f>7 

5,326 


141 

My aliening 

718 

4.031 

3,318 

... 

Prouie and Xbayet 

0,007 

7.647 

1.580 

... 

Amherst ... ... 

27,112 

23.418 


3,604 

Tavoy ... ... ,. 

1.033 

751 

... 

282 

Morvrtii ... 

3,078 

2,593 


1,086 

Shwe-gyen 

085 

%418 

... 

267 

Toungoo 

2,502 

3,584 

1/ 82 

... 


88.725 

102,940 

21,671 

7,450 


The collections iu Akyab have fallen off very considerably, 
but the decrease is more than covei’ed by the increase in Kamree 
and Saudowny. Prior to April 1808 there were no opium or 
arrack farms in these districts, the inhabitants of which had to 
draw their supplies from Akyab. The whole of the districts iu 
the Pegu division show an increase of revenue, with the excep¬ 
tion of Bassein, where the falling-off is in the realizations on ac¬ 
count of opium. Tenasserini, on the other hand, shows a large 
decrease, with the exception of Toungoo. The decrease in 
Amherst and Mergui was in the license fees for the spirit farms, 
and in Tavoy on the opium faim. 


BERAR. 


During the past year the collections in Berar on account of 
Laud Revenue were— 



Its. 


£ 

6. 

d. 

Ilecnlar land revenue ... 

46. PS, >U2 

= 

4CS.sC 1 

4 

0 

Misoe.ianeous . 

7 93,721 

— 

79,572 

2 

0 

Total .. 

5 4 lb 333 


51S.433 

C 

0 

Phe following is the detail of mis 

cellaueous land 

revenue 

_ 


Us. 


£ 

a. 

d. 

J’rmiucn of fruit trees, &c. 

49 31(5 

= 

4 951 

12 

0 

Cruz os' dues . 

24.487 

— 

2 448 

14 

0 

Kirn-s 

3 343 

— 

;«4 

10 

0 

iJisce.laueous 

7,18,373 

— 

71,837 

0 

0 

Total 

7,95,721 

sc 

79 572 

o 

0 


The 


outstanding 


balances at the end of the year 1 ■'70-71 ag¬ 
gregated rupees 00,781 (£6,078 2s.) Of this sum rupees 53,456 
(£5,315, 12s.) belonged to that year, and rupees 7,325 (£732 10s.) 
to previous years. The balances are classified as follow 

Jn course of liquidation 
firecoverable ... 


IU. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

54.093 

= 

5,409 

6 

0 

6 08s 

= 

008 

10 

0 

60,781 

SC 

0,078 




Total 





Mysore. 
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The following observations made by tbe Commissioner of 
West Berar in his Revenue Report for the past year well il¬ 
lustrate the condition and circumstances of the land revenue, 
or land tax, jn Berar:—I need not enlarge on the importance 
to a State which deals directly with the cultivators, of observ¬ 
ing and scrutinizing the fluctuations in the demand attested 
hv its annual rent roll. It is now found, by careful sifting of the 
statistics, that large numbers of fields change hands every year, 
that new tracts not under plough in the previous season have 
been this year, as usual, added to the cultivated area; while, 
on the other hand, many fields were, after the harvest of 1809-70, 
thrown up, anu have gone back out of tillage into unoccupied 
fallow. But, taking a review of the whole, we find that the 
margin of cultivation continues to spread, and the rent roll of the 
State to become larger in proportion. The constant change of 
ownership in fields, w hich these returns indicate, is in itself a 
healthy symptom. It shows that transfer is easy and cheap, un¬ 
shackled by legal forms, or by stamp duties. Mo burden on the 
laud is more frequently complained of by the French peasant * 
proprietor than the taxes upon inheritances, sales, and mort¬ 
gages, and the black-mdl levied by law and lawyers upon the 
conveyance of realty in England is a notorious grievance which 
lias produced serious consequences. In this province land 
passes from hand to hand as easily as a Government deben¬ 
ture ; if it did not, the whole elasticity of our revenue would 
disappear, for the cultivator’s scanty margin of profit would not 
enable him to pay costs for his title or fees for a secure tenure. 

MYSORE. 

Tn this Province the revenue from land during the year was 
Its. 72,91 > 498, as compared with Its. 72,69,272 in 1870. 

The items of increase consist mainly of the proceeds from, 
the annual sale of the grazing rights in the pasture lands, espe¬ 
cially in the Nagar Division, of the receipts from “ halat” or 
excise duty on coffee, which is incorporated in the land revenue, 
and of the resulls of the inam settlement in the imposition of 
quit-rent on inam lauds. A comparison of the returns of dry 
land under cultivation show an increase of Rs. 26,635 over the 
previous year, owing to fresh land having been taken up. On 
the other hand there is a decrease in the extent of wet land in oc¬ 
cupation, consequent on the relinquishment of such land chiefly in 
the Toomkoor District, from failure of water supply. Iu the sur¬ 
veyed and settled talooks of the Nagar Division, the assessment 
of lands taken up during the year amounted to Rs. 18,519, against 
Rs. 10,356 assessment on lauds resigned, In 1869-70, lands to 

Vote XY1-, Part U, . * U 
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the amount of Its. 28,166 were resigned in the settled talooks. 
The following table shows the land revenue settlement for the 
several Divisions, comparatively, for two years:— 


Divisions. 

1860-70. 

1870-71. 

Increase. 

Decrease, 

Nandidroog 
Asfctagrutoi 
Nagar ... 

•n ... 

... 

29,42.760 

19.77,701 

23,48,612 

$#.10,087 

19.97.259 

23,84,151 

*'] 9,558 
85,339 

82,072 

Total 

«n 

... 

72,89.370 

72;91 m 

54.897 

32.672* 


Deduct Decrease ... 32.G72 


I _ __ Not Increase ... 22 22ft I 

COORG. 

$ 

The land revenue demand rose from Its. 2,68,389-9-3 in 
18(19-70 to Rb. 2,78,025-3-7 in the present year, or a net increase 
of Its. 9,635 10-4, of which the following is the detail:— 



1869-70, 

3870*71, 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

T,anl Bevemia 

1.60 ran 

„ 

4 

1,52,188 

14 

4 

3,527 

3 

0 




Dhwli Paddy 

18,128 

Hi 

1 

38.109 

15 

4 

41 

2 

3 




Iiumri 

465 

V 

3 

395 

6 

8 




7» 

0 

7 

OotToe Assessments ... 

89,912 

1 

6 

94 470 

4 

3 

4,528 

2 

io 



, 

Su: vey Charges ... 

817 

8 

0 

512 

4 

0 



... 

305 

4 

0 

Total 

3,80, as 

» 

1 

2,65,736 

12 

7 

*,098 

8 

l 

mm 


7 

Hems added? Miscellaneous ... 

ftS9 

1 

0 

4,769 

15 

0 

4,210 

14 

0 




this year. / Local Funds 

7,814 

15 

2 

7,618 

8 

0 



296 

7 

2 

Total 

2,68,380 

9 

3 

2,78,025 

3 

7 

10,307 

6 

J 

671 

“ 

I! 

9 

Deduct Decrease 

Net. Increase 

67* 

9 635 

1 

11 9 

104 



The instalments of revenue for 1870-71 due up to the 31st 
March 1871, amounted to Its. 4,80,718-9-5. The sum collected in 
1870-71 was Its. 5,44,864-2-7, leaving a*balance outstanding on 
the 1st April 1871 of Its, 26,928-0-3. This balance includes a 
sum of Its. 18,234-2-10, due for previous years, of which Rs. 
10,986 13-7 are irrecoverable, Rs. 1,305-14-8 doubtful, and Rs. 
5,941-6-7 recoverable. The assessment due on several coffee 
t'states was not paid till the estates were advertised for sale in 
liquidation of the Government demand. During the year forty- 
three coffee estates which had been abandoned by the proprietors, 
and on which the outstanding Government demand amounted to 
its. 6,518-12-6, were sold by Government and realized only 
Its. 47-11-2. 



























Opium:—Bin gal. 170 

OPIU.M. 

The monopoly of Opium was originally sold by the Mahomedan. 
Government to a contractor. From 1773 the East India Company 
continued this system till 1785, when it was chauged for that of 
sale by auction under regulations protecting the cultivators. 
In Bengal the monopoly of growth and manufacture is in force. 
In Bombay the opium manufactured in Malwa and other native 
territory comes under a system of excise by a heavy export duty. 


Bengal :— 

Comparative Statement showing the Receipts, Charges , and Net Revenue 
derived from Provision Opium during the six gears indica'ed below. 



mi-55. 

1655-56. 

1864-65, 

1868 69. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

Receipts. 

Us. 

Rs. 

its. 

as. 

its. 

a». 

Proceeds of sale of opium by 
public auction pt the I'lesi- 







deucy 

Value of opium supplied for 
abkaioe and medical pur- 

3,85,28,609 

4,12,13,677 

5,10,76,170 

G.50,20,518 

#47,64,370 

0,49,89,17. 




potses 

4,05,041 

5,03.492 

12.94.709 

13,76,603 

10,66,931! 

14,09,711 

c'onllseations 

2,400 

2,014 

1,691 

a 

42 

Fines, savings, and miscel- 






lauooua receipts 

10,888 

26,179 

1,81,837 

50,907 

1,10,029 

12.5.V 

Total receipts 

3.50,50,808 

t-l 

Cl 

't* 

3 

6,26,34,467 

0,64,47,167 

5,59,41,374 

•5,04,11,44! 

Charges. 

Salaries and establishments 

0.08,274 

6.72.507 

8.77,226 

6.29.302 

0.80.742 

7.29 8* 

Manufacturing charges, <fec., 

7.01.770 

13,92.765 

14.3I.49S 

10.09,389 

10,80.41.9 

10.14,64 

Payments lor cultivation ... 

1,22,21,(514 

1,06.69.2:0 

2,14,00.356, 1,54,09,166 

1,03,89,43? 

1,83,00,11. 

ContlscationR 

2.242 

14,100 

5,551' 

. . , 

Miscellaneous disbursements 

#,392 

24,515 

... 

14,743 

18.477 

7,24 

Total charges 

1,36,03,202 

1,27 63,177 

2,37,14,031 

1,71,75.000 

1,81.76.101 

2,01,17,78 

Net revenue 

2,23,53,600. 2,80,82,21 

i 

2,88,39,830 

4,92,71,497 

8,77,00,273^ 3,02,98,00 


Comparative Statement showing the Receipts , Charges , and Net Revenue 
derived from Abkaree Opium during the Jour years indicated below . 


Year. 

Sale proceeds of 
opium. 

Cost of opium 
contingencies. 

Balance. 


Us. 

Bs. 

Its. 

1864-65 ... 

20.44,024 

10,77.508 

15,66.516 

1868-60 .. 

81,24,801 

tt,89,844 

21.34,957 

1869 70 ... 

80,80.184 

6.92,495 

28.82.liS9 

1870 71 ... 

80,41,703 

9,99,703 

20,41,935 


The subjoined statement shows the number of chests of pro¬ 
vision opium of both agencies sold during the past year. The 
average price realized per chest amounted to Rs. 1,121-8, against 
Rs. 1,198-13-10 in 1870; the price of opium having fallen 
owing to a larger number of chests being offered for sale. The 
average,.however, as estimated in the financial budget (Rs. 975 
per chest), was exceeded by about Rs. 146-8 per chest, The 


tot 
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decrease in the net revenue was owing to the increased cos-t of 
establishment in consequence of the extension of the cultivation, 
and the increased payments for cultivation, which included the 
settlements for the opium of the previous season :— 



Amount Realized. 



Total 

Receipts. 


85,0331 14,94«! 48,«9 2,4R,-!4.0M!l,07,na,W»| 4.»s.2Sllj:|.:9.r.(1.898!l,3C.n:i.iD2;‘. , , , l:i.M.60« 
15,274 49.399 2.83. iO.SS-Tl.28,72.79P 5.31.7 lOl l.l 7.45. :I92 1 1,27,63.177i2.S9.H2.21 A 
24.-54(1; 54.48(1 2,90,09,02(42.20,' 7.140! ] 4.7*. 89; [5 25.5t.4S7 2.37,14,l(3i 12.88.39,830 
19,905 47.235 3.79,17.21812,71,(18.3(10, 14,20,(139:0.(111,47,157 1,71,75.(W0|4 92.71,197 
19,433* 43,080 3,21,48.3rt0|2.20,10,01(l[ I l.77,0(H|.5,J19,41.374 1,31,75,1 "110.77,00 273 
27 3C4[ 21,005. 49,030 3,13,39,08412,30,50,U9»j 14,22,270|5,«4.11,449 2,Ol,17,78.3,3,02,03,001 


The following statement shows the quantity of land 


uuder cultivation during 

the past tw r o yei 

ill's. 



1S69-70. 

1870-71. 

Increase 

Agencies. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

A ores. 

Behar 

... 307.156 

313 995 

6 839 

Beuarts 

... 193 594 

216 562 

22.968 

Total ... 

... 6oO 77,0 

530 .757 

£9,8(7 


Bombay. —The amount realised on account of pass fees on opium 
durum lS>71 shows an increase of Us. 4,2.3,815 above the ictunis 
for the year 1869-70. The collections in the two years were as 


follow :— 

]u 18<,9-70 
1870-71 


Its. 2.3.7.C1.400 
2,39,87,215 


The number of cliests on which fees were levied were— 

Iu 18G9-70 ... ... ... ... Chosta 39.269 

1870-71 ... ••• - 39.978 


Increase ... Chests 7(>9 

The amount of opium credited to Indore and A hmedabad 
during the past year was : — 

Chests. Duty paid. 

1 adore ... ••• 36.164 2.28.9S.810 

Ahmedabad ••• ■■■ 1.104 10,88,400 

Total ... 39,978 23,9S7,215 

During the year 1869-70 the returns were as follow:— 

Chests. Duty paid. 

Indore ... ••• ••• 35.726 2,14,35,600 

Ahinedabad ... ... ... 3.543 21,25,800 


Total ... 39,269 


2,3(7,61,400 
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SALT. 

Madras .—The increase monopoly price of salt was in force durin 
the whole year. The sales for home and inland consumption wei 
a little higher than in 1809-70, hut were much below those of 1807- 
OS and 1808-09. It seems to he doubtful, however, whether the 
rise in price litis had any appreciable effect on the consumption. 
The charges decreased by £18/280, but this was merely be¬ 
cause of the frequent rains, so propitious for cultivation, were 
adverse to salt, and prevented it from being manufactured to 
the proper extent. Only 5,445,001 Indian maunds were manu¬ 
factured. In 1809-70 the amount was 8,240,531 Indian maunds. 
The total sales including sales for export, which fell off con¬ 
siderably, amounted to nearly 250,000 tons, or 2,000 tons less 
than in 1869-70. The increased monopoly price raised the re¬ 
venue by £99,500. 


Quantity i £ Salt sold fur 

1806-67. 

1807 CS, 

1868-60. 

1863-70. 

1 1870-71. 


Is. MIX. 

J\\ MBS. 

In. md.S. 

I v. w ns. 

' IS, AIDS. 

Home consumption 

3,099,750 

3,367.710 

3,422,570 

3,381.936 

8,347.04 5 

Intand do- 

3,211,132 

3,280.215 

3,2 S3 2.90 

3,mO;J.»92 

3,102,693 

Total 


6 <15 5,055 

6.705 860 

6,385,928 

6. 11SI.73S 

Exportation 

504,733 

195,170 

2.9,972 

472,180 

355,520 

Grand Total 

(1,815,615 

6.810.131 

6,925,832 

6,85 S. 108 

6,805.258 

Government price for salt per Indian 

Es. A, 

Es, A. 

Ks. A. 

Bs. A. 

(1 111 
(2 li) 

K*. 

waund 

1 11 

i n 

i a 

2 


Bomba ;/.—It was noticed in the Administration Report of 
1S09-70 that the Government of India had authorised the a[- 
pointmetitof Air. W. G. Redder, of the Bombay Civil Service, to 
prosecute inquiries into the Salt Department of this Presi¬ 
dency, with a view to the establishment of an improved pre¬ 
ventive system. 

During the year Air. Redder has found thatIn the 
town and island of Bombay alone there is an annual loss to 
the State of 2J lacs of rupees on account of smuggled salt. 
The total quantity of salt smuggled, throughout the Presidency 
is calculated at 803,497 maunds, and the loss in excise at 11s. 
14,50,337. 

The quantity of salt removed from the pans on payment of 
full duty shows an increase of 407|472 Indian maunds over 
the previous year. 

The amount removed in— 

1SG9-70 ni 
1870-71 „ 


Indian maunds. 
3.304.742 
3,712,214 


tc 9 





The fallowing table show3 the sums realized u nder the vari¬ 
ous heads iu this branch of the revenue :— 



1869-70. 

1870-Tl. 

Excise duty on Salt removed from the Pans 

J to. on Sail removed by Sea 

Do. do. by laud ... ... 

Proprietory right of the Government Salt Pang 

Urouud-rent trpm Salt Pans 

Sale proceeds of smuggled tialt ... 

Total 

n«. 

65/20, J 74 

2,52,899 

65,605 

26,163 

M<0 

69,13,656 

Rs. 

07,02,069 

62.233 

286,710 

74/259 

20,301 

9,623 

72,10,791 

Deduct for 18C9-70 

Increase in 1870-71. 

59,13,550 

12,97/285 


Bengal .—There are different kinds of revenue-producing salt— 

(1) that manufactured by Government and sold at a large profit; 

(2) that manufactured by private persons and paying an excise 
duty; (3) that imported by sea and paying a fixed customs duty. 
Of these the last is by far the largest. The Government salt manu¬ 
facture has been abandoned iu Bengal, and this salt, which in 
134h> amounted to more than four-fifths of the entire clearances, 
has now dwindled to a very insignificant quantity. The revenue 
realized during the past year from these three descriptions of salt 
was as follow— 


Its. 

Government salt . '. 1,66 533 

Excise salt . . 8 04,23.5 

Imported salt. 2,52,07,672 

There are three principal questions at the present time under 
the consideration of Government iu connection with this branch 
of the revenue:—To prevent the smuggling of sea-imported - 
salt; to prevent the illicit manufacture and consumption of uu- 
taxed salt by saltpetre refiners, especially in Behar ; and to pre¬ 
vent smuggling into Bengal across the Madras frontier. The last- 
named difficulty has for many years embarrassed the local Go¬ 
vernment, and is caused by the duty on salt iu Madras being 
ouly ils. 1-14 per maund, while in Bengal it is lis. 3-4. It il 
obvious that if the duties were equalized either by Madras being 
raised to the level of Bengal, or Bengal lowered to that of Mad¬ 
ras, the traffic would at once ceaso. The latter measure, however, 
would involve a very serious sacrifice of revenue, while the former 
is considered open to great objection by the Madras Government, 
which has successfully resisted the increase. 
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■North-Western Provinces .—During the year it was resolved to 
re-opeu experimentally certain local salt works in Oude, and at 
Karour in the Jounpore district. The iirst salt was manufactured 
on the 9th April, 1870, and the rains setting in early, the works 
were closed on the 14th June. During this time 7,500 maimdsof 
salt were manufactured, but now a new and unexpected difficulty 
arose. It was found impossible to sell the salt. Adding together 
the Government duty of lis. 3 per maund, the zemiudaree cess of 
2 annas, and the cost of manufacture, 14 annas per maund, Rs. 4 
was found to be the lowest wholesale price at which it could bo 
disposed of with advantage, yet the traders refused to take the 
best samples at rupees 4-8-0. Ultimately, only 131 maunds 
could be sold. It appeared, too, that the hereditary salt- 
workers had mostly taken to other occupations, and were with 
difficulty recalled to their ancestral trade; and that the habit 
of using the purer salts of the west had become so confirmed, 
that people would not buy the hitter home-made salt (in which 
there is a large mixture of sulphate of soda) at any remunera¬ 
tive price. On a review of all these circumstances, the Go¬ 
vernor-General resolved (October, 1870) that the experiment 
should be abandoned. The accounts have not yet been com¬ 
pletely made up, but the loss on the Karour salt-works will 
probably be found to have amounted to nearly £2,500. 

Punjab .—The total out-turn during 1870-71 was 11,53,93S 
maunds, valued at lis. 34,Cl,SIS; in the previous year the out¬ 
turn rvas 14,97,378 maunds, valued at lis. 44,97,153. 

British Burma .—There was a slight falling off in the amount 
collected on imported salt and that manufactured locally during 
1870-71, as compared with the collections in the previous year, 
the sums having been £12,053 and £12,832 respectively. The 
excise duty on this article is decreasing year by year, and the 
local manufacture is giving way before tbe importations of 
foreign salt on which a duty of three annas per maund is col¬ 
lected through the Customs department. 

Berar .—There is a falling off of Rs. 71,694 (£7,1 G9 Ss.), as 
compared with the actuals of the previous year. The following 
figures show the general results— 



Actuals, 

]8tf‘J-70. 

Actuals, 

1870-71. 

Estimate, 

1e70-71. 

Increase 

over 

Estimate. 

Decrease. 

over 

Estimate. 

1. Customs duty on salt ... 

2. Excise duty on salt 

3 Foes, &c, 

Total 

Rupees. 

3,70.197 

C.SUO 

Rupees. 

2,{>8,045 
6,500- 
458 

Rupees. 

8,08,730 

7,000“ 

Rupees. 

458 

Rupees. 

10,705 

600 

8 76 607 
£ 37,670 

3,05,003 

£ii0.60j 

8,1.'1,730 
£81,473 

458 

£•46 

11,205 

£1,121 
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Madras. —Ib Madras the area under cotton decreased in 1870-71 by acres 331,256. The following shows 
the acreage under cultivation:— Ganjani, 9,558; Vizagapatam, 11,-80; Godavery, 23,465; Ivistiia, 
226,495; Well ore, 19,158; Cuddapah, 04,317; Bellarv, 366,081 ; Kurnool, 190,630 ; Chingleput, 18 ; North 
A root, 1,647; South Arcot, 43,7 10 ; Tanjure, 4,284; Trichinopoly. 8,340 ; Madura, 64,470 ; Tinnevelly, 
212,003; GoiniJbaore, 142,118; and Salem, 9,311, acres. Total 1,398,048, 
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Cotton. 


Bombay. —The area under cotton in this Presidency decreased 
during last year by no fewer than 228,549 acres, which, at an 

average of Softs, of clean cotton to the acre, represents a loss in 
pounds of 11,427,750, and a money value of nearly one-third of a 
million sterling. Kattywar has by far the largest area devoted 
to cotton—amounting to 1,175,205 acres during the past season. 
The out-turn per acre appears, however, to be exceptionally small. 

Dharwar is calculated to have yielded only 241t>s. per acre, 
and the out-turn of the fields worked by Departmental agency 
in the same district stands at the high average of 72fts., or exact¬ 
ly three times that of the Revenue estimate. In the Baroda ter¬ 
ritory where the ryots are highly assessed, the yield is given at 
I40f, and in the previous year 165 J, lbs. per acre. These high 
assessments, however, have probably tended to a more carelul 
method of cultivation. 


The following is a comparison for the last two years of the 
estimated out-turn of the best Cotton districts in British terri¬ 
tory with the Baroda territory :— __ 


■- " : 

1870-71. 

18(10 70. ' 

if:;*’ 

50* 

85 

Tot a 1 . 

ia:ij 

its* 

1 »«* 

Baroda... ... ... ... ... 

liaira ... ... ... 

Broach... ,, v ... ... ... 

Surat ... ... ... ... 


140J 

41 

Ill* 

In Kaira the Cotton is generally sou 
partially account for these figures, tlx 

n with grain, wh 
nigh only partial 

ch may 
v, as in 


some parts of the Baroda territory the same system prevails. 

In Bind the departmental sowing of “ Sind Native” gives an 
average of 27C|lbs. per acre, but the Revenue Return is as fol¬ 
lows:— 


Hydrahad per aero 
Fhikarpore (nearly) 
Thnrr and Parkur 
IjJpper Sind 
liurrachoa 


68 

210 * 

20 * 

60 J 


6 ) 501 * 


Average yield per aura ... ... ... ... lor>y/lO‘ 

The Sea Island, Egyptian, Peruvian, and Bourbon sowings were 
not successful during the past yenr. Egyptian, however, might 
succeed if sown at a different period, as the means of irrigation 
are at hand. American showed considerable vitality, and though 
the plants suffered, the out-turn was good, being 125lbs. per acre 
of clean cotton. “ Ilingunghat” was healthy throughout the sea¬ 
son, but was deficient in yield. This variety and the American 
will probably be useful for hybridization. 

North-Western Provinces .—In June a cotton farm was es¬ 
tablished near Boolundshuhur under the superintendence of the 
Cotton Commissioner, who has this year taken up his head¬ 
quarters at Allahabad. A Scotch gardener was 1 placed in charge 
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of the experiment, and a sum of Rs. 6,000 provided from Im¬ 
perial revenue to meet the yearly cost. The land takeu up was 
OS acres. It was sown with Hiugunghat, Buntiee, and Jurrea 
(Berar varieties), common country cotton, and New Orleaus ; a 
little Egyptian and Sea Island cotton were also sown, but failed 
to come up. The experiment was begun too late, the ground 
not having been properly prepared for the crop before the rains. 
The produce wa's l,S22lbs. of clean cotton, or 22 inauuds and 31 
seers; the value, Rs. 390. 

Central Provinces .—The season of 1870-71 was not altogether 
favourable for cotton cultivation, and the area devoted to the 
crop was smaller than in the preceding year, though larger 
than in 1SGS-09. The following Statement shows the number 
of acres under cotton in the years 1869-70 and 1870-71 :— 



Acres, 1869-70. 

Acres, 1870*71. 

In the Word ha valley, including all tho districts of tho 



Nagpore Division 

In tho Nnrbudda valley, including the districts on the 

385,608 

334,93 

yatpiirns in the Ncrtmdda Division 

131.271 

124.738 

In tbe Jnbbulpore Division ... ... ... 

78,251 

89.572 

In tho Dhuttisgurh ami auwbulpore country * ... 

228,124 

218,974 

719 

The Godttvery district ... ... 

573 

Total 

624,027 

768,930 


The Wurdha district alone showed a decrease of 41,000 acres ; 
the only districts having any considerable increase were 
Hoshungabad and Jubbulporc, in both of which the area devoted 
to cotton was about 10,000 acres above that of the preceding year. 

British Burma .—-Cotton cultivation increased during the year 
by nearly 1,400 acres. There were no experiments made with any 
description of foreign cotton, the attempt to introduce Hingnnghat 
cotton during the previous year having proved a complete failure. 

Berar .—In the following table the area sown with cotton in 
the past season is compared with the cotton acreage of the 
province during the two preceding years :—___ 


Divisions. 

Districts. 

1S6S-C9. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

East Berar ... j 

Oorarawattoo* ... 
Ellichporo* 

Woou ... 

Acres. 
1.82,1 S3 
309,172 
131.161 

Acres. 

325,692 

187,942 

134,543 

Acres. 

361.210 

191,257 

139,160 

Acres. 

35,518 

3,315 

4,617 

Acres. 


Total 

622,516 

648,177 

691,627 

43,450 

... 

West Berar ... j 

Akolah 

Bulduna ... 

Basitu 

406. .862 
195,123 
62,241 

411,890 

291,762 

64,157 

446,498 

294.262 

85,496 

84,803 

2,500 

21,329 

... 


Total 

664,226 

767,(119 

826,246 

CS.837 

... 


Brand Total ... 

1,286,742 

1,415,786 

1,517,873 


•* 


• The difference between the figures of the OciUrawatce and Ellichpore Districts during Iks 
Masons, 1838-06 and 1860-70, is duo to transfers of territory between these Dietriots. 
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The total area sown with cotton in India is roughly estimated 
at 12,890,000 acres. Assuming these figures to be tolerably 
correct, the cotton acreage of Berar represents nearly (N2 per 
cent, of the total area sown with this crop in India. There was 
fortunately nq return of the “ boll-worm” which caused so much 
damage during the previous season, lint in January, when the 
crop was ripe, and the picking was in progress, unseasonable rain 
returned, and much of the cotton was stained and damaged. 
The figures of the past season show an increase of nearly 19 por 
cent, over those of 1869-70; but fall short of the exports of 
1868-69, which was a very favourable season. In the season 
1S69-70, 66 per cent, of the cotton exported by railway consisted 
of full-pressed bales (bales packed ready for export) ; 30 per 
cent, of half-pressed, and only 4 per cent, was iu loose bags. In 
the past season the proportions were as follow :— 


7} 01 per cent 
23‘OS „ 


Full-pressed cotton ... ... ... 

Half.pressed 

Loose bags ... ... ... ... 2'01 ,, 

These figures show that Berar, considering its area, is not 
behind the other provinces in supplying the markets of Europe 
with cotton. India may be said to export on an average about 
1,676,000 bales of 400 lbs. each. These exports are supplied ap? 


Bombay 


»»» 

Bales. 

... i,i'9,ooo 

Dharwar 

... 

... 

25.000 

Kurracbee ... 


... 

20.01,0 

Cpeonada 

... 


32,000 

Madras 

.. . 


121,000 

Tut corin 

• •• 

... 

84,000 

Calcutta 

... 


200,000 

llatigoon 

... 


e.ooo 




TQtal 1.076,000 


The following extract from the report of the Committee of 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce gives the judgment of 
the Chamber on the produce submitted to them for opi¬ 
nion, and it will be seen that the cotton grown in Berar from 
Hingunghat seed is declared to be superior to the produce of 
Hingunghat itself:— No. 1. Hingunghat .—Very fine colour, 
staple line, long and very strong; this cotton is superior to 
genuine Hingunghat iu every respect. No. 2. Bunnec .—Very 
good colour, staple fine and strong, but a little uneven. No. 3. 
Jarree .—Good colour, fine staple, but hardly equal to No. 2. 
No. 4. Dharvxtr .—Good colour and clean staplo, soft and weak. 
No. o. New Orleans, ivjo years’ growth in India .—Good white 
colour, staple fine, but irregular and rather weak. No. 6. New 
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Or! eons, grown from fresh seed .—Good white colour, staple fins 
and fair length, but dotieient in strength. < 

Mysore .—There is little cotton cultivation in this 1 rovince 
except in the Chituldroog District, where the total area under 
cotton during the past year was 34,271, givi^o au out-t ur n of 
55,763 niauuds. 

TEA. 

BcngaK —The progress of tea cultivation in Bengal during the 
past year will bo seen from the following :—_ 

Tea cultivation statistics of 1870. 




Arpfi nnilor 


Outturn of test 

gurdous. 

teu iu acioH. 


iu.ib.—1870. 


,1,174 


340,030 


2,1 h:I 


sn,ii«7 


8,s«;*j 


887,219 

loO 

1.‘*,745 


3,198,512 


*0 


7h0,8b2 


11,425 


1,701,138 

3 

if 2 *5 


2,234 

2 

not j;i voo 


1,240 

20 

i*. 'i8d 


37‘>,S:>3 


2I.0U 


4,00fi,K23 

not glVti’3 

{ 

107,000 

1,<>00 

200 


ehtiu - ;ate* 


The outturn of !I,e year was thus from ten to eleven million 
pounds if t/-a worth, .at 8 annas per pound, about tilty lacs of 
rupees, o” X’ >'*0.000 sterling. The exports ot Indian tea were 12^ 
million pounds in 1870-71, against 121 millions in the preced¬ 
ing year. But these exports include a certain amount of tea 
grown in northern India. The tea gardens gave employment 
to more than 70,000 labourers. The officers of the tea disticts 
report that in Assam gardens which were opened, for speculation 
only have been closed, while bond fide undcrtaKings are being 
managed more successfully and more economically than betore. 
In Gowalparali, where the tea gardens are entirely in the hands 
of natives, the cultivation is not spreading. In Darjeeling and 
Cachar tea is thriving, though in the latter district the raids of 
border tribes caused considerable loss ot life and propeity on 
some few outlying gardens, and gave rise to panic among the tea 
garden coolies. In Chittagong and Dacca tea industry gained little 
ground during the year. In Chota tNagpore it is still a moot- 
point whether tea-planting will pay or not, but recent reports 
show that during 1871 there was a fair yield on one of the Lo- 
liarduggah gardens, 


COFFEE. 


The cultivation of Coffee in India is practically confined to 
the southern portion of the Continent. 

Mysore ,—Coffee is grown chiefly in the western talooks of 
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tlieNagar Division, and of the Hassan District in the Ashtagram 
Division. In the Nagar Division the revenue derived from this 
source was Rs. 38,910-8-11, or Rs. 640-2-0 over that rea¬ 
lized in the previous year; the season appears to have been 
good owing to the fall of periodical rains. The quantity of 
crops exported by Europeans was 1,182 kandis, 11 maunds, 
11 seers, the duty on which was Rs. 5,912-13-5; the crops 
exported by native planters was 0,61G maunds, 10 seers, 16 tolas, 
or six times larger than the former, the duty on this being Rs. 
33,107-9-6. The total number of Cotfeo gardens was 8,693, 
of which, 106 belonged to Europeans, and 8,587 to natives, scat¬ 
tered -over 55,237 acres and containing 63,389,230 trees. There 
are 22 European and 4,760 native planters in the Division. In 
the Hassan District of the Ashtagram Division the coffee estates 
are reported to be gradually recovering from the injury caused 
by successive years of drought and scarcity. The excise duty or 
halat of 4 annas per nniund was levied on 1,520 tons and 7 cwt. 
of coffee during the year. Of this amount 333 tons, 6 cwt. were 
grown by Europeans, and 1,187 tons, 1 cwt., by natives, showing 
an increase over the previous year of 51 tons, 1 cwt., in the out¬ 
turn of European estates, and 86 tons, 14 cwt. in that of native 
estates. The extent of laud at present cultivated with coffee, in 
this district, is roughly estimated at 42,310 acres, and Europeans 
(about 32 in numbet) hold nearly half of this. They only, how¬ 
ever, contributed Rs. 6,666-3-8 in halat to Government, against 
Rs. 23,741-0-6 paid by natives. 

CINCHONA. 

Madras .—The growth of the cinchona plants during the 
past year was very satisfactory. The older plauts of the different 
varieties of Cinchona ojficinalis formed fine leading shoots, and as¬ 
sumed a treelike appearance, and the largest plants of O', officinalis 
vary from 22 to 23 feet in height, with a circumference of stem 
of from 18 to 21 inches. The finest plants of C. succirubra are 
now 30 feet high, with a circumference of stem of 3 feet. Three 
thousand five hundred plants of the now varieties of C. calisaya 
were permanently planted out ou new land. They have been 
planted close and will cover about two acres. This was 
the only extension made to the permanent plantations, opera¬ 
tions having been confined to filling up failures, and planting 
along the edges of the roads and spaces by the sides of ravines. 
The number of plants of the new species propagated during 
the year was 16,379 against 17,600, the result of last year’s 
propagation. Only 662 plants were distributed to the public, 
and 45 ounces of seed were gratuitously issued to planters in 
various parts of India. Among the new species recently intro- 
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duced, some of the,, varieties of pitayo bark promise to be hardy 
and well suited to this climate. The total number of plants 
of new and recently introduced varieties are as follow:— 

Cinchona lancifolia (from Java) ... ... ... 273 

Do. officinalis (lauceolate-leaved variety) ... ... 2,140 

Do. pitaye.nsis ... ... ... ... 1.779 

Do. calimi/a, new varieties ... ... ... 54,881 

Total ... 59,079 

The propagation of the new varieties of C. calisaya was 
discontinued, but the imported plants of G. pitayensis, received 
on the 6th December 1870, were propagated to a considerable 
extent, and the variety is stated to be of great value. The 
C. lancifolia, received from Java., makes slow growth in this 
climate, and consequently has not been extensively propagated. 
There are in all seven varieties of the lanceolate-leaved Cincho¬ 
na officinalis. These differ slightly in appearance one from 
another, and also in the quality of bark. Nos. 1 to 3 having been 
found to yield the greatest quantity of quinine, and the rest, 
therefore, have been discarded. During the year 51,352 lbs. 
of fresh bark were supplied to Mr. Broughton, the Government 
Quinologist, for the manufacture of amorphous quinine. The 
cinchona trees, which were manured iu 1870 with guano, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, and stable-manure, do not show any marked 
difference in their growth, and probably the manure will have 
little or no effect upon the secretion of the alkaloids. The high 
system of cultivation liithcrto maintained on the plantations was 
not carried out during the past year, the expenses having been 
reduced to the lowest point possible. With the same object 
the establishment in the Cinchona Department was materially 
reduced. No new buildings were erected during the year ; the 
principal work performed being weeding the plantations, main¬ 
taining roads, cutting drains, and filling tip failures. The fol¬ 
lowing remarks of the Superintendent, bearing on the question 
©f the value of cinchona plantations as an investment, are interest¬ 
ing :—“ From 1,000 unselected eight-year old plants of C. succi- 
rubra, 1,000 lbs. weight of dry bark lias been taken; these 
plants will yield in October and November of this year 1,500 lbs, 
more of dry bark ; in all 2,500 lbs. during the year, or an aver¬ 
age of over 2-J tbs. of bark per tree. This bark will realize in 
the home market from 2s. 8 d. to 3s. per lb., from which de¬ 
ducting S d. per lb. as cost of collection, carraige, &c., and calcu¬ 
lating 3-50 trees to the acre, a clear profit of at least one rupee 
per lb., or rupees 875 per acre, will remain. Supposing the cost 
©f cinchona cultivation at the eighth year to be rupees 1,000 per 
acre, the above return will make cinchona cultivation a very good 
investment, especially as the yield in the ninth year will be almost 
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equal in value to that obtained in the eighth. In the tenth and 
each succeeding year the yield will, in all probability, increase 
•with the growth of the trees, and in consequence of the quality 
of the bark improving with each renewal. 1 make the above- 
observations, as at tbe present moment there is a strong con¬ 
viction that cinchona cultivation will not prove profitable. This 
conviction has caused private individuals, who have invested in 
the cultivation as a speculation, to withhold expenditure ; con¬ 
sequently private estates on the Neilgherries are generally in a 
neglected or abandoned condition. The yield of bark referred 
to above is, however, higher than could he expected from the 
average of private plantations in the eighth year. Such planta¬ 
tions would probably not yield more than half the quantity, as 
the trees from which this bark was taken were planted in Octo¬ 
ber 1862 on tbe Government plantations, and from the first were 
well cared for. The land was thoroughly prepared and trenched 
before the plants were placed in it, and from that time to the 
present date the plants had every attention and care ; conse^ 
quently their growth lias been much above the average develop¬ 
ment of trees on private plantations, where a smaller expenditure 
of money and care has been considered sufficient. There exist, 
moi’eover, serious difficulties to he encountered by speculators 
in cinchona cultivation. With red bark it is necessary to wait 
eight to nine years, and with crown bark twelve to fourteen years, 
before a profitable crop can be obtained. Few can be so long 
out of their money, and at the same time maintain an expensive 
cultivation. Apart from this it is difficult to enter into success¬ 
ful competition with American-grown hark. In America cin¬ 
chona bark is a wild product, and its growth costs nothing. 
Here, in India, as a cultivated plant, the cost of production forms 
the heaviest item of charge. From the quantity of hark brought 
into the home market, it appears that the supply from America, 
instead of decreasing as was anticipated, is yearly becoming more 
abundant, so that the supply from this source keeps pace with 
the increasing demand. It is, therefore, evident that, with a 
low quality of bark, we can never hope successfully to compete 
in the home market with American bark of like quality; but 
with higher quality barks I believe that a successful and profit¬ 
able competition can be established. The mossing process is 
indispensable to obtain a bark of high quality, as by each succes¬ 
sive renewal of bark its value increases ; and this will, no doubt 
Continue until red bark will yield from 10 to 12 per cent, of 
crystallizablc alkaloids, and of this from C to 8 per cent, of qui¬ 
nine sufficiently pure to pass the commercial tests. From crown 
barks a like quantity of crystallizable alkaloids will probably bo 
procured, of which from & to 10 per cent, will be commercial 
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quhane. Bark of this quality would defy competition, as no 
such bark could be procured from America. The freedom with 
which these high qualities of bark are worked greatly enhances 
their value, while the cost of collection, preparation, and ship¬ 
ment would be the same as for an inferior bark. It appears, 
therefore, to be an object of importance to aim at producing' 
only the highest quality of bark. 

Bengal .—During the past year the supreme Government 
taking into consideration the importance of the question, 
nominated a commission to inquire into and report upon tiie 
whole subject of cinchona, the special question for decision 
being the expediency of sending home the whole of the l^rk 
which bears a marketable value, or of manufacturing it entirely 
or in part in this country. The commission having visited the 
plantations at Rungbee, came to the conclusion that as cinchona 
officinalis has never grown well there, the trees of this species 
should be cut down, the bark being sent to London for sale. 
Cinchona succirubra, as the only species likely to furnish a 
large supply of bark for sometime to come, formed the principal 
subject of their report. Though unable to predict that this tree will 
last in Sikkim for sixty or a hundred years, as it does in its 
indigeuious state, they rejected Mr. Mclvor’s opinion that there 
is reason to fear the early destruction of the plantation by disease. 
On the whole they thought it safe to calculate that the trees 
would at any rate last 7 or 8 years longer, and that even if 
they lasted no longer than that, they might yield a good supply 
of barks by being coppiced. With respect to the manufacture, 
it appears that the Rungbee plantations produced 12,500ft). bark 
in the season of 1870-71. Five thousand pounds of the 
best, which is expected to fetch Is. 9& per ft)., were sent to 
London for sale, and the rest was boiled down at Rungbee. As 
regards the future, the commission recommended that the bulk 
of the stem bark should next season be sent to London for , 
sale, enough being kept for extensive local experiments ; but 
that the iuferior bark should all be worked up at Rungbee. 

The cinchona plantations have lost, by early death. Dr. T. 
Anderson, who introduced the plant into Bengal, and under 
whose superintendence the present successful cultivation has been 
brought about. In the opinion of his medical advisers, the un¬ 
sparing zeal with whicli Dr. T. Anderson exposed himself per¬ 
sonally in the steaming valleys of Sikkim cost him bis life. Dr. 
T. Anderson commenced the propagation of cinchona plants in 
Sikkim in 1862, but for several years little progress was made. 
Sinchul, Lebong, Upper Rungbee, and Ruugyroong, were 

Tot. XVI,, Past 11. 2 W 
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successively tried and found to be localities not well suited to 
the culture. The young stock was very unhealthy, young 
plants had to be thrown away by thousands, and it was the 
opinion of very high authorities that cinchona could never be 
profitably grown in Sikkim. Dr. T. Anderson, undaunted by 
these and other discouragements, applied himself steadily to' 
overcome, one by one, the difficulties experienced ; and by 
1897-68 these difficulties had been so far overcome, that he 
felt no doubt of economic success in the growth of two species 
of cinchona. When Dr. T. Anderson left for England, in the 
spring of 1869, he left his successor to pursue in cinchona cul¬ 
ture the plan of proceeding which he had brought into suc- 
ceUful operation. Mr. Broughton’s method of preparing the 
alkaloids from red bark was tried at Kuugbee during the year, 
and at first it appears to have been successful. Subsequent 
samples, however, when sent to the medical store-keeper in 
Calcutta, were found tocontain metallic copper, and the manufac¬ 
ture was therefore stopped, the fact being that the manufacture 
had been temporarily conducted by gardeners who had no 
scientific knowledge, but did the best they could. No definite 
arrangements have yet been made for future local manufacture. 
The plantation of the Darjeeling Cinchona Association at 
Pomong, which adjoins the Government Rungbee plantations, 
has considerably extended its operations, and there are now 
about 1,000 acres of c. succirubra on the plantation. 
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CHAPTER X 

PUBLIC WORKS AND FORESTS. 

The following is a General Abstract Account of the Amount expended 
for Buildings, Roads , and other Public Works, for the Year ended 
the 81st March 1871: — 


PUBLIC WORKS. 

Military Buildings. 


Construc¬ 
tion of 
Military 
Buildings 
and For- 
J 6 cations. 

Repairs. 

Total. 


Oudo ... ... 

Central Provinces 

British Burma 

Bengal 

> orth - Western Provinces 

Punjab 

Madras 

Bombay, including Sind 

Minor Administrations. 

Hyderabad 

Central India 

Port Malr 

Rajpootaaa ... 

••• 

£ 

25,754 

60,658 

24,037 

68,596 

6»,f>27 

139.307 

33,235 

221,783 

22,525 

84,548 

2,975 

83,243 

£ 

7,140 

7,298 

8.952 

27,994 

28,395 

30,488 

22,301 

44,140 

4.180 

17,068 

28ft 

3,409 

£ 

32,894 
72,950 
32,989 
96,589 
■ 9*, “22 
169,795 
65,536 
205,923 

26,705 

101,010 

3,260 

86,712 


Total Military Buildings 

... 

791,287 

201,710 

... 

#92,997 

Civil Buildings. 

Onde ... ... 

Central Provinces 

Hritinh Buuua ... 

Bengal 

North-Western Provinces ... 

Punjab ... ... 

Madras 

Bombay, including Sind 

Minor Administrations. 
Hyderabad ... 

Ooorg 

Central India ... 

Port Biair... ... 

Rajpootaua 


Construct 
tion of 
« ivii 
Buildings 
in all I>o- 
partments 

Repairs. 

Total. 


... 

17,58=1 

9,785 

17,932 

120.008 

45,985 

26,589 

51,333 

111,874 

1,255 

1,112 

3,287 

#.o*7 

3,220 

5, .>33 
4,311 

3,362 

31.8-8 

12.198 

8.581 

9,180 

22,9o0 

#24 

212 

1,033 

489 

831 

23.118 
14,096 

21,294 

161.921 

58,163 

35.119 
00,518 

13fc,634 

1,579 

1,824 

5,_'2<» 

3,670 

4,051 


Total Civil Administration 

£ 

413,080 

101,717 

... 

51 *,8-3 

Public Improvement. 


Construc¬ 
tion of 
ft. .ads, 
Bridges, 
Canals. 
Tanks, 
Embank 
menu. &c 

Repairs. 

Total. 


Oudo ... 

Central Provinces ... 

British Burma 

Bengal ... ... 

North-Western Provinces ... 

Punjab ... ... 

Madras 

Bombay, including Sind 

Minor Administrations. 

Ooorg ... 

Central India 

Port Blair 

Rttjpootaua 

•- 

lo, .*58 
91,245 
39,882 
90,941 
34,824 
61,285 
90,336 
138,611 

1,445 

26,384 

482 

18,988 

14,709 

21,450 

13,805 

120,316 

116,273 

92,519 

209,243 

75,711 

4,505 

22,772 

6*916 

25,567 

112,695 

53,687 

217,257 

151,097 

153,804 

808.579 

214,322 

5,950 

49,156 

4S2 

24,899 


Total Public Improvement 

£ 

$20,276 

697,219 

... 

1,817.495 

Carried forward. 


... 

... 

... 

1 9,S29,29o 


ifi 
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Brought forward 

Establishment and other Miscellaneous Charges* 

Oude 

Central Provinces 

Fritieh Burma — 

Bengal ... ... ••• 

North-Western Piovinces ... . 

Punjab 

Madias ... «. ... 

Bombay, including Sind ... 

Minor Administrations. 

Hyderabad 

Ooorg 

Central India... ... 

Port Blair ... ... 

Kajpootana ... 

Total Establishment, Ac. 
Tools and Plant. 

Onde ... ... 

ventral Provinces 
British burma* 

Bengal 

North-Western Provinces 

Punjab 

Madras 

Bombay, including Sind 

Minor Administration *. 

Hyderabad ... 

Coorg ... 

Central India.,. ... 

Port Blair ... ... ... 

Itnjpootana ... 

Total Tools and »lant 
Guaranteed and Aided Iriigation Works. 

Madras : Salaries. Establishments and Contingencies 
Do. Compensation for Lands taken 

Total Guaranteed, &c., Irrigation Works 


DitnrcT_ 

, h„rges in England and value of Stores in 8toek Fund to works Included in tho 
above Account. ____ 


T)e- 

charges crease 
in Eng- in 
land. Stock 
Balance. 


. . f Hyderabad ... 
o'S 5 I Central India 
1-E.S 1 Coorg 

g I Port Blair ... 
< ** C Kajpootana ... 
Oude 

Central Provinces ... 
Hritlsh Burma 
engal 

N. W. Provinces 
Punjab ... 

Madras ... 

Bombay ... 


Carried forward £ 


2,485 2,485 

098 908 

8,13(3 3,18(1 

40,640 40,i 46 

1,300 
64,511 
6,690 6,500 

28,749 35,101 

15,761 
1,152 20,791 


| : Less. 

In¬ 
crease 
in Wtock 
Ba¬ 
lance. 

r-r_. 

i'-U 

is.:? 

£ 9 r* * 
2 * B o 

» C. — 

2* 3 © £ 
P-3 , 

Total. 

2,540 

2,996 

5,536 

1,718 

::: 

1,718 

2,363 

*•" 

2,363 

5,735 

14.768 

2 ,493 

2,263 

... 

2.253 


F.247 

6,347 

5,488 

... 

6,483 

20,092 

28,001* 

43,098 



* These totals are made up from the sccounts of the several works and skew English 
Stores actually used on them during the year. 









Supervision of Railway Land. 
Foregoing Statement.— (Continue^.) 
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P rouuht forward 
INCOME TAX QUANT. 

Government of India. 

Proportion of one par cent. Income Tax allot¬ 
ment transferred to Local Fund 
SUPERVISION AND • OST OF LAND FOB 

guaranteed railways. 

Oude. 

Compensation for lands taken for Railways 
Consulting Engineer for Railways: Salaries, 
Travelling Allowances and contingencies ... 

Central Provinces. 

Compensation for lands taken for Railways ... 

Bengal. 

Compensation for lands taken for Railways 
Consulting Engineer for Railways, and other 
Civil Establishments: Salaries, Establishments 
aud Contingent charges ... 

North-Western Provinces. 
Compensation for lands taken for Railways ... 
Consulting Engineer for Railways, and other 
Civil Establishments: Salaries, Establish¬ 
ment, ana Contingent charges 

Pun jab. 

Compensation for lands taken for Railways 
Consulting Engineer for Railways, and other 
Civil Establishments: Salaries, Establishments 
aud Contingencies ... 

Madras. 

Compensation for lands taken for Railway, Irri¬ 
gation and Cana! « om panics 
Consulting Engineer for Railw ys. &a.: Salaries, 
Establishments and Contingent charges 

P.onibat and Sind. 

Compensation for lands taken for Railways 
Consul tin.- Engineer for Railways: Salaries, 
Establishments and Contingent charges 

state railways. 

ben gal. 

Salaries of Messrs. Miller and Kline 
Working Expenses of the Calcutta & South- 
Eastern 'fail way 
Construction of works ... 


Deduct—Decrease in stock ... 

N. W. Provinces. 

Moradahad, Deobund and Koorkeo State Rail¬ 
way ... 

Punjab. 

Salaries of Messrs. Wilier and Kline ... 

LOSS BY EXCHANGE ON RAILWAY 
TRANSACTIONS. 

Government of India—General and Political. 
Loss by difference of Exchange on the amount 
drawn in India by the East Indian Railway 
Company 

Loss by difference of Exchange on the amount 
drawn in India on account of the Jubbulpore 
Liue ... ... 

Loss bv difference of Exchange on the amount 
drawu in India by the Eastern Bengal Rail¬ 
way Company 
# 

Carried iorward 
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Foregoing Statement. —(Continued.) 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Brought forward 

... 

... 

62,639 

3,907,685 

Punjab. 

Loss by difference of Exchange on the amount 
drawn in India by the Sind, Punjab and » olhl 
Railway—Punjab ami Delhi Lines 


... 

21,189 

Madras. 

Loss by difference of Exchange on the amount 
drawn “ in India by the'Madras Railway 
Company 

Loss by difference of Exchange on the amount 
drawn in India by the threat Southern of India 
Railway Company 

Bombay and Sind. 

... 

18,877 

1,687 

20,644 

' 

Loss by difference of Exchange on amount 
drawn in India by the Great Imiiau Peninsula 
Hailway Company 

Loss on amount drawn in India by the Bombay, 
Burodn and Centra! India Baiiway Company... 

Loss on amount drawn in India by the Sind 
Railway Company ... 

Total Charges on account of BuildingB, Roads, &c^ 
in India 


66,896 

98 

99 

67,093 

171,465 

4,079,050 

In England. 

Stores 




134,250 

Other Payments as in Home Accounts 

... 

... 

... 

660 

Total harges on account of Buildings, Roads, &c. 

... 



4.213,850 


General Abstract Account of the Amount expended for Irrigation 
and other Extraordinary Public Works for the Year ended the 3 let 
March 1871 . ' 


Public 'Works Extra¬ 
ordinary. 

B 

Establish¬ 

ment. 

H 

So 
p « 

5 * 

f* a 

P> 

O >-l 

r. 2 

8S 

r^s 

H 

o 

p 

6- 

— c o 

Em £g 

£ffs 

►-? 

o 

p 

r* 


IIlBlOtATlON. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

, Oude 

491 

8.301 

138 


8,930 

... 

8.930 


Bengal ... ... 

161.338 

50,383 

60.421 

6.311 

277.453 

51,051 

226,402 


N. W. Provinces 

76.1*9 

32.177 

3.155 

1,454 

111.975 


111.975 


Punjab 

112.761 

65.092 

4CO 

4,770 

173,683 


173,683 


Madras 

47.034 

13.4KS 

1,520 

... 

62,642 


62.642 


Bombay ... 

1 b',238 

23,677 

- *a« 

... 

133,625 

... 

133,625 


Total Irrigation £ 

507,G61 

183,618 

65.404 

11,536 

768,208 

61,051 

... 

717,157 

STATE RAILWAYS. 
Construction Account. 
Government of India . 
Indore Railway ... ..< 

Indore and Ajmoro Railway 

N. W, Provinces* 

Rajpootana Railway ... ... 

r 

- 

12,589 

1,247 

13,836 

41,232 


Punjab Northern Railway 
ludua Valley Railway ... 

Hoobleo and Car war Railway 

bvmbay. 


... 

255.888 

70,7('2 

326.690 

13,683 


Bengal. 

Darjeeling Railway ... ... ... ... ... 2,046 

Deduct— 

Excess of Receipts over payments on capital Account of the 

Calcutta and South-Eastern Railway ... ... ... 1,477 

_ „ Total Public Works Extraordinary Charges in India 

In England— 

569 

£ 

398,910 

1,116,067 

Stores 








38,209 

1 Other Payments as in Home Accounts 



*•» 

... 

... 

13,534 

! 



Total Pnblio Work* Extraordinary 


1,167,810 
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IRRIGATION. 

Madras. — The total estimates sanctioned for tlie Irrigation 
and Canal Company were in round figures Its. 110,85,032, 
of which Rs. 11,891, were for revenue account and the rest for 
construction. Under the latter' head was included provision 
for the construction of the main canal up to the end of thf 10th 
section in the 186th mile, and for the head-works and anicuts 
across the Toombuddra at Soonkasala ; one at Jootoor, the .head 
of the 7th section ; one at Rajoly, the head of the 9th section, 
and across the Pennair at the head of the 10th section near 
Adinmpullv ; and also one across the same river at Somais- 
weram at its entry into the Neliore District; as well as for sta¬ 
tion buildings and a few distribution works. The total expendi¬ 
ture on all accounts during the year was Rupees 12,60,843 8-9:— 

as. a. p. 

Construction including special superintendence 

and sundries ... ... ... 7.46.118 0 11 

General management ... ... ... 1,00,0SC 3 11 

Executive establishment ... ... 1,SC, 390 0 0 

Stores ... ... ... ... 14,003 3 3 

General plant in use on works ... ... 348 9 10 

Manufacture of stores ... ... ... 50 8 0 

Store charges ... ... ... 40.051 4 3 

Inellic ent balance ... ... ... 110 11 0 

lleveuue account ... ... ... 11,358 10 9 

Frotit and loss ... ... ... ... 24 2 9 

Breach repairs of 7th August 1870 ... ... 41.031 7 1 

Deposit, on suspense account ... ... 11,0-4 14 0 

Interest account ... ... ... 3 4 1 

Miscellaneous advance ... ... 88.629 7 3 

Batik of Madras for refunds ... ... 17,862 9 5 

Government of Fort Saint George Revenue 
advance account .. ... ... 425 8 O 

Bank of Madras for revenue account 

with Government ... ... ... 39 0 0 

Refunds to Government ... ... ... 21 0 O 

Total ... 12,60.843 8 9 

The average labour employed on the Company’s Canal works 
during this year, and for the four preceding years, was :— 



During the year rupees 12,60,843-8-9 were expended in 
India; the cash balance at the year’s end was rupees 82,715-9-6 ; 
the total expenditure in India from the commeucemeut has 
been rupees 147,17,493-9-4. 
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The extent of land made over to the Company’s Chief En¬ 
gineer by the Revenue authorities during the year was :—Under 
class A, acres 1G7'39; clash B, 1073 ; class 0, 0; class D, 453 ; 
and the total amounts transferred with the amount of compen¬ 
sation paid were:—Under class A, acres 13,455‘lS; class B, 
3,486*12; class C, 1G353 j class D, 56 04; total 17,10087. 

Rs. A. P. 

Compensation ... ... ... 84 324 9 10 

Deduct for trees, &o. ... ... 2,956 11 5 

Net amount paid ... 81 367 14 6 

Hence compensation was only granted for 6,848*53 acres. 
For the rest of the land taken up, other lauds were granted in 
exchange. 

Bombay. —The works reported and completed in Bombay are 
the Krishna Canal, the Ycrla Canals, and the Chiklee Canal, 
at a total cost of Rs. 7,12,300. In the Roree Division of the 
Hydiabad Collectorate several Canals were cleared, and 
the cultivation has largely increased. Regulating Sluices 
were also built at the heads of the principal Canals in 
the Foolailee Division, and a large sum was expended up¬ 
on clearance. In the Ghar and Eastern Nara Divisions many im¬ 
provements were made to the existing works. The fol¬ 
lowing are the most important works in progress :—The Moota 
Storage Lake and Canal. Cost up to date l>s. 17,97,900. The 
Lakh Canal. Cost incurred 2 lac«. The Bliatowdee Tank. 
Cost incurred *21 lacs. The Kkrook Tank. Cost incurred 8f 
lacs. The Mudduck Tauk. Cost incurred 1 lac. The Maynee 
Tank. Cost incurred 1 lac. The Jamda Canal. Cost 6J 
lacs. Mooktee Reservoir. Cost 2 lacs. The most im¬ 
portant smveys completed and projects in contemplation arc :— 
The survey of the country between the Beoma and the Seena. 
The survey of the left bank Neera Canal. The survey for 
storage woilc in the Girna Valley. The plan aud estimates for 
the Taptee irrigation were before Government at the end of the 
year. The estimated cost was Rs. 44,00,000. The area under 
command is acies 345,000; the area of irrigation is estimated at 
acres 194,632, aud the net return at 15 C percent. 

Bengal. —The Bengal Irrigation "Works are divided into two 
parts—the Orissa and the South Western Circles, each of which 
is under a Superintending Engineer. The former Circle ex¬ 
tends from the Cbilka Lake to the Borabullung, and the latter 
from the Borabullung to the Hooghly. The earth works of the 
first section for the first thirty-three miles of the high level 
canal between the rivers Mahauuddy and Biahminee was nearly 
completed at the year’s end, The total length of distributaries 
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to - be constructed is about 113 miles ; of these, 36 miles lie be¬ 
yond the rivers Burra and Chota Guugootee, and will not be be¬ 
gun till the syphon or dam across the former river can be 
fairly commenced. Of the remaining 77 miles, 52| miles have 
been completed ; 20 miles of this were carried out during the 
past season. All the head sluices to the distributaries of the first 
range, with two additional sluices for intermediate channels, 
have been built and supplied with shutters. The area directly 
irrigable from the distributaries at the end of tbe year was about 
32,000 acres. 

The extent of canal navigation open to the public in the Orissa 
circle during the past year was as follows :— 




Miles. 

Kendrapara canal 


... 394 

High level 

... 

... 2(5 

'l'aldunda 

Total 

... 7 

... ~724 


Tbe following shows the number and tonnage of the boats 
using the canals, the toll,age, and other particulars connected 
with the navigation of the canals during the past year:— 


Name of Canal. 

Number of .' 
bouts passed 
through each Tonnage, 
canal. j 

Approximate 
value of 
cargo. 

Number of 
pasHemrera Toilage. 
carried. 



Us. 


IConilrnp:\rah canal 

4,294 40. £92 

3S.f»L\403 

900 IS, 920 

Hiitli level 

401 Mas 

S '777 

2.S74 4811 

la hiuihia ,, 

1,1(12 30,27* 

i 

4,80,3-11 

2,784 2,205 


The Hoods throughout the rains of 1S70 wore moderate in all 
the Orissa rivers. The limit of safety for the embankments in 
the Pooree division being taken as 7(5 00 on the Lallbagh gauge, 
the following are the levels attained by the four highest freshes 
■of the season :— 

June 24th ... ... ... ... ... 72 30 

July 20th ... ... ... ... ... 72-10 

August 2nd ... ... ... ... ... 71 -jo 

August 31st ... ... ... ... ... 72-U0 

In the south-western circle no high floods occurred, and the 
quantity of rain was much below the average of the two pre¬ 
ceding years, although IS08 was an unusually wet year. Early 
in March, however, a quantity of rain fell, accompanied by 
high winds, causing serious losses in materials which were beim* 
manufactured or collected for the works on the high level aud 

tidal canals. 

North-])'extern Provinces .—The area irrigated by the canals 

YoL, XVI., Pant n. 5 x 
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Irrigation. 


of these Provinces during the year was 1,050,808 acres, or less-by 
38,865 acres than the area irrigated in 1809-70, but 67,399 acres 
more than in I s 66-67, which is stated in the Report as the year 
of largest requirement for irrigation before the drought years 
1808-69 and 1869-70. The following table shows the areas 
irrigated during the harvests of the years stated:— 


Year. 

Areas Irrigated. 

Total. 

Khurreef. 

Itubbee. 

1866-67, ... ... ... 

18117-6*8, ... 

1868- 69, ... 

1869- 70, ... 

1870- 71, ... 

321.476 

*289,910 

484,48,7 

501,625 

896,099 

661,983 

471,570 

957,413 

5HS,04S 

654,409 

983,409 

761.46*0 

J,441,898 
1,089,673 
1,060,808 


Among the crops irrigated in the khurreef season are the five 
valuable ones, sugar-cane, indigo, vice, and cotton, the spread of 
which during the last few years is shown in the following 
table:— 



I860 67. 

1867-6S. 

1868.69. 

1869-70. 

1870 71. 

Sugar-cane 

76.875 

87.050 

97.555 

101.596 

112.141 

Itice ... 

116.355 

97. “67 

111.019 

117,548 

96 479 


72,29<» 

77. "76 

76.6-7 

130.248 

118.897 

Cotton 

27.144 

8 265 

52,992 

5 ; >.SS3 

33,070 


The spread of tha sugar-cane cultivation is reported to have 
been steady, and quite in lepemlent of seasonal differences, while 
rice has been nearly stationary, fiuctuating according to the 
season. The copious rains of 1870-71, which allowed the in¬ 
ferior kinds of rice to be grown without, irrigation, account for 
the reduced area, as compared with the excessively drv year 
1869-70. Indigo irrigation, which in i860 increased suddenly 
to about 70 per cent., fell very little. The total income from nil 
sources during the year was rupees 25,51,169, or less by rupees 
38,623 than last year. The whole of this falling-off is deemed due 
to the Eastern Jumna Canal, which gave rupees 45,277 less, than 
previously, but the revenue from all the other canals slightly in¬ 
creased. The total amount of capital invested in the irrigation 
works of the Province up to the beginning of theyearl870-71, was 
rupees 2,86,61,981, of which a sum of rupees 15,15,671 had been 
spent on works given up, or not yet finished, and which could not 
therefore, have returned any revenue, leaving a balance of rupees 








Punjab. #94 

2,71,40,310 expended on reproductive works. The net returns 
are 5' 10 per cent, on the capital expended on the entire works 
of irrigation now in actual operation in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces. 

The net profits derived from direct canal revenue for the 
past five years have been :— 


In 1SG6-67 

4-94 

i, 1807-08 

8 44 

„ ISOS 09 

821 

„ ]soy .70 

5 13 

„ 1870-71 

6-10 


The Ganges Gawd consists of 054 miles of main canal, and 
3,071 miles of distributaries. If irrigates a tract of co>mtry 320 
miles in length and about 50 miles in breadth; lying between 
the Gauges and Jumna Rivers. The gross income derived from 
all sources during the year was rupees 19,10,308—an increase of 
about rupees 9,000 over that of last year. The charges for main¬ 
tenance were rupees 8,77,248, and the net profits for the year 
were therefore rupees 10,33,119, or 4’30 per eeut. on the capital 
sunk. The total area irrigated was 760,014 acres, about 13,000 
acres less than last year. The canal was closed for repairs for 
nearly a month in July and August. The receipts from naviga¬ 
tion were rupees 37,000, being an increase of rupees 3,810 over 
those of last year. Rupees 30,906 were spent on maintenance of 
locks and other navigation works, leaving the small sum of rupees 
0,040 as nett profit. The Eastern Jumna Canal, which waters a 
tract about J20 miles long by 15 broad, lying between the Hiuduu 
and Jumna rivers, consists of 130 miles of main channel and 008 
miles of distributaries. The gross revenue for the year was rupees 
5,00,307, or less by rupees 45,277 than last year. The expendi¬ 
ture on maintenance and repairs was rupees 1,81,754, so the nett 
profit was rupees 3,84,013, or 19'8 per cent, on the capital sunk 
up to the eud of last year. The area irrigated this year was 
212,715 acres, or 38,352 less than last year, the season not 
having been favourable for irrigation. 

The Doon Canale are five small canals, aggregating 67 miles 
in length, and irrigating the Debra Doon. The gross income 
from all sources was rupees 43,113—an increase of rupees 4,829 
over last year. The total area irrigated, 12,419 acres, was 1,990 
more than last year. 

Punjab .—The following table shows the income and expendi¬ 
ture in connection with irrigation in tbo Punjab for the veai- 
laTO."!:— 


J X! 
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Iriiijation. 


Name of work. 

Total Outlay on 
construction to 
end of 1869-70. 

H 
... c 

t-* i 

02 tt 

Sn 

o. 

a 

>-i 

Deduct Charges for 1870-71. 

!r* 

» 

2. C/3 
r a 

1 

0 

Kgg 

§» & 
E’5 K 

p* 

B£s 

2 

S'ES 

sss 

• — n 

(D c* 

•g O 

Total charges. 

Irrigation. 







Western Jumna Canal ... 

27.74.614 

15.09.371 

2.50.290 

1,38 731 

3,89,021 

11.20,850 

Bari Doth Onnal 

1,20.23.516 

6,40.493 

3.70,431 

6,01.176 

11.71,fill) 

3.31,117 

Upper Sutlej Canals 

5,00,940 

86,507 

1,15,140 

25,047 

1,40,18S 

1,08,681 

Lower Sutlej and Chenab 







Cauals 

00.202 

30,957 

80.649 

4 513 

44.162 

13 205 

lndm ' anal 

3,54,253 

815 

82,497 

17.713 

1,00,2 lo 

Oil ;I!IS 

Shliind Canal 

5,62,2o4 

s« 

... 

28,110 

28, | to 

28.088 

Shalipore and Sahi wal Canals 

... 

3,921 

4,030 

... 

4,05(1 

129 

Total Irrigation ... 

1,63,05.795 

22 22.096 

8.62.061 

8.15291 

16.77.35! 

5.44.735 


A Dumber of very important works m connection with the 
Bari Doa.b Canal, the Sirhiuil Canal, the Western Jumna Canal, 
Peshawur irrigation, and the Sutlej and Indus surveys'were 
carried on during the year. 

Oml c .—The irrigation works in Oude are of comparatively slight 
magnitude. Rupees 3,726 were expended on improvements to the 
Gogra River, and the kunkur reefs at Khyree and Muuyar were 
removed, as also were those below Chahara. The trees on the river 
which impede navigation were partly removed and the demolition 
of the kunkur reefs at Chaharah, Plmolpore and tSirwah were 
begun. The Teliree Bridge consisting of five timber spans of 
50 feet was entirely destroyed by the floods of September 1870 ; 
and a boat bridge was put up and opened to traffic in December 
1S70. The Gumti bridge at Snltanpore, on the Fyzabad and 
Allahabad road, was destroyed and partially carried away by the 
flood ; and a boat bridge was sanctioned at a cost, of rupees 1,667 
for the requiremeuts of the traffic- The Charbagh Canal bridge 
was arched and opened for traffic in August. A number of 
other similar works were engaged in, and in some cases comple¬ 
ted. 

Central Provinces .—Several small irrigation works were sur¬ 
veyed and estimated for in the Godavery district, chiefly with a 
view to improving and repairing village tanks, &e., and restoring 
embankments. A project was set on foot for supplying the 
town of Khundiva in Nirnar. The surveys for the great Kan¬ 
ban reservoir were submitted in rough to the Indian Govern¬ 
ment for consideration. The scheme has been considerably en¬ 
larged since its first projection. The estimated cost is now 102 j 
lacs of rupees. The original estimate was 72 lacs. The area 
taken in is about 965,300 acres as under the command of the 
chauueis of the project, and it is calculated that 538,000 acres 
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“ will take wafer.” Upwards of 848 miles of levels were made 
during tlic year in connection with this one project. A number 
of minor surveys were also taken and a small project intended 
as an experiment in connection with a cotton farm in the Wur- 
dha district was completed at a cost of rupees 3,116. 

British Burma .—The irrigation works to which w r e referred 
last year as having been carried to the state of completion of 
surveys, appear to have been at a standstill during the year, 
owing doubtless to financial considerations. The Reservoirs east 
of the Rangoon barracks were completed ; the maximum depth of 
water in the main reservoir during the monsoon was 14 \ feet, and 
the total cost of the work was ru pecs 22,000, of which rupees 8,300 
were spent in 1870-71. A tank for the use of the lloyal Artillery 
was commenced and virtually completed at a cost of rupees 3,700. 
Its capacity is about 5,000,000 cubic feet, or 81,000,000 gallons. 
Surveys were in progress for embankments between Zaloon and 
Donabyoo at a cost of Rs. 1,400 ; and also between Laymyethna 
and JNga-thein-gvoung and between Loodazoo and Nouk-myce, 
on both of which about rupees 900 were spent. The foregoing 
are liues of proposed embankment on the west bank of the river. 
In addition, a sum of rupees GOO was spent on the detailed survey 
of the contemplated line on the east bank between Tarokmau 
and Mengyec. 

Berar .—The Administration Report states that an officer 
was employed dining the year in investigating the 
capabilities of Berar for irrigation; but that no works 
were actually undertaken. Forty-three reports on sites 
examined were sent in by the Executive Engineer. Many of 
these were mere reports requiring little or no investigation. 
Others were preliminary reports on projects considered worthy 
of fuller inquiry; and others occupied considerable time in 
investigating and working out. The Executive Engineer had 
the services of two Overseers as surveyors. 

The following are some of the projects that were taken up 
and promise to prove satisfactory— 

Akolah irrigation project by clam across Morcna river 
and valley. 

| For town purposes : 


A project for supplying the cotton farm near Sheogaon with 
water was also investigated, hut was finally determined to be 
impracticable. 


Buldanab large reservoir 
Do. small do. 

Karinja Irrigation tank. 
Jokulgeira anient* 
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Dining the year a number of wells were completed or, in pro¬ 
gress at Khumgaon, Akolab, Basim, Oomrawattee, Budniara and 
Yeotmahal. The cost of siuking wells in Berar is very consider¬ 
able, the boring having to bo through hard rock, and the comfort 
and convenience which have resulted from the wells to which we 
have just refei red are said to be considerable. 

Mysore .—The Chief Commissioner reports that the Srirama- 
devara anicut on the Hemavatee river and the Marchalli anient 
on the Laksluimauatirtha river were satisfactorily finished 
during 1870. Several important channels were brought under 
re-construction or repair, and the survey of the great Marikanave 
project was completed. The re-construction and repair of a large 
number of the numerous tanks studding the country was carried 
on as usual. The charge of the river Irrigation channels gener¬ 
ally was transferred from the Revenue to the Irrigation Depart¬ 
ment during the year, a change which promises to have satis¬ 
factory results. 

(Joortj .—Tire grant to the Public Works Department was a 
lac of rupees, of which nearly all was spent, but chiefly iu 
repairs. No irrigation was carried on during the year. 

FORESTS. 

Madras .—The Forest Department, during the year, yielded 
a net surplus of rupees (if),3.19, including credit for an increase in 
the value of stock in hand to the extent of rupees 24,437. The 
actual cash surplus is rupees 44,902, a result below the average 
of former years, but the diminution is iu a great measure ascribed 
to tbe spread of planting operations, which, during the year, 
involved an aggregate cost of rupees 29,382. In fifteen out of 
twenty ranges planting was steadily kept up, and in three of the 
remaining five it was not required, owing to the large annual 
reproduction of timber. On tbe teak-plantations of Nelambur, 
rupees 6,351 were spent, and 75,000 fresh seedlings were plant¬ 
ed out. Several plantations were established iu the arid 
districts of Cuddapah, Bellary, and North Arcot, both with 
a view to the provision of timber and fur meeting the demands 
of the Railway Company for fuel. The Railway fuel-reserves 
were reported to be a distinct, and to some extent, a novel feature 
in forest conservancy in this Presidency, The aim of the Gov¬ 
ernment was to regulate the consumption of fuel by tbe Railway 
Company upon fixed principles, in order that reckless or unfore¬ 
seen denudation of jungles in the vicinity of the line might ho 
guarded against. With this object tracts of jungle extending 
Bometimes to four and five square-miles were demarcated, fenced 
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in, and in some cases fire traced. The ranges of Cuddapab, 
North Arcot, South A rcot, Madura, Trichinopoly, Bolumpulty, 
and Salon, each contain several of these reserves, and a com¬ 
parison of the annual estimated reproduction of fuel with the 
annual demand of the Railway shows that the area of fuel reserve 
will soon be sufficiently extensive to warrant the Government 
in forbidding the supply to the Railway of fuel from the jungles 
at large. 

Yield of Forest.—Amount oj Timber, dec , taken from the Forests 
during the year. 




Timber. 


Firewood. 1 

! 

Bamboos. 

m 

Districts. 

Depart¬ 
mental ly. 

On 

Liceuse. 

Free. 

On 

License. 

Free. 

Gn 

Liceuse. 

Free. 

i 


i ’ubic feet. 

Cubic fc^t. 

Cubic feet. 

Tons. 

Town. 

Cart¬ 

loads. 

i art- 
loads. 

Tons. 

Gumaur 

860 

b4,<-30 

24,520 

330 

No 

... 

... 

... 

Cuddapah 

... 

133,2 

3,780 

1,186* 

account. 

No 

1,254J 

1 

68^ 

Kurnool 

4f2 

233.500 

1 n,ooo 

70 

recount. 

970 

2,396 


"10 

North Arcot 

... 

25,810 

N ot 

... 

Not 

8,9o6 

Not 

460 

Salem 

5,020 

20,113 

known. 

57,423 

3,691* 

known. 

No 

11,000 

kn.wn. 

1.313 

1,051j 

South A rcot 

1.403 

10.512 

6.400 

90s 

icconnr. 

195 

917 

193 

17 

Mndura 

9.7<4 

13.472 

37,240 

3,3-HJ 

*12,340 

1,928 

160 

80 

Tinneveliy 

3 892 

72,073 

3.34“ 

51!'j 

3 

261 

1 

1,217 

Annmallny 

22.223 


1 >40 

1; 

295 

1,259 

638 

2 

Holam putty 

;{_*'» 

3,179 

3.330 

7,077 . 

19 

1,322 

M 

8 

Nelimnboor 

7.500 

... 






... 

Wynnnd 

10,234 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

South Canara ... 

10,038 

5.028 

No 

10,220 

No 

3,6' 2 

No 

... 

MudumaUay ... 

3,154 \ 


account. 


account. 

... 

account. 

... 

Seegoor 


10.580 


ooo 


20ft 

... 


HhaWittiy 

... 

18.04ft 

... 

700 


200 


... 

Collegal 


2,080 

... 

500 

... 

200 

1 - 


Total ... 

75.656j 

i <510,057 

i 

147,890 

32.647 

i 

! 13,822 

j 3.3,4801 2,36s 

| 2.9J ft? 

1 


Bonihag .— l'he gross forest revenue amounted to rupees 
9,(52,470, and the expenditure to rupees 4,45,1-') 1, leaving a sum 
of rupees 5,17,345 to represent the net forest revenue of the en¬ 
tire Presidency, exclusive of Sind. The value of the stock in hand 
amounted to rupees 3,40,589, and the amount of outstandings t<? 
rupees 1,74,911. In the preceding year the gross revenue amount¬ 
ed to rupees 10,23,433, and the expenditure to rupees 4,15,477, 
leaving rupees 6,09,955 as the net proceeds. On the other hand 
the value of wood in stock at the close of 1869-70 was only 

* besides head-loads which the forest mllcer estimates at ten times this amount, 
lteaides the above thero were felled departmeutully as follow : — 

5,267,800 Jfrs. ml zanders. 

12.675 mannds of sandalwood. 

XU,085 tons of eugiue fuel. 
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rupees 2,29,27and the outstanding stock amounted to 
rupees 2,15,005. 

The following shows the actual difference between the two 
years;— 

1800-70. 1870-71. 

N«t Revenue ... ... ... Us. 0,00,955 5,17,345 

Value of stook in band ... ... „ 2.29.'-'71 3,40 589 

Outstandings .. ... ... „ 2,15,005 1,74,011 

Its. 10,54,231 10,38,845 


Much attention was paid to plantations in most of the 
Collectorates. In Oauara the Conservator devoted consider¬ 
able attention to the rearing of teak seedlings, and the ex¬ 
periments were so successful that the attention ot all forest 
officers was directed to the plan advocated by the conser¬ 
vator. The necessity of establishing fuel plantations in the 
vicinity of large towns was also forcibly impressed by Govern¬ 
ment upon all revenue and forest offices. 

Free grants of wood and bamboos to the value in all of rupees 
20,10G were made. The policy of these giants was ques¬ 
tioned by the Conservator, N. D., but Government express¬ 
ed an opinion that the persons to whom the grants had 
been made were entitled to much consideration at the bands of 


the Department, and that, it was the best policy to enlist their good 
•offices and wishes as much as possible in favour of the Department. 
The number of forest offences committed during the year under 
report amounted to S47, the number of convictions obtained was 
C42. Fines to the amount of rupees 5,010 were inflicted, and 
wood to the value of rupees 2,207 sold. 

Bcngah —The receipts and expenditure of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment were during the past year :— 

Receipts, 


From sale of timber at depots ... ... 

J>i:io ditto removed by purchasers 

1 ormit fees ... .. ... 

Grnziiiy dues ami fisheries ... 

ot fruits, &•<*. ... ... 

TMnott a ml forfeitur os ... ... ... ... 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... ... 

r.. ... 

IK 

r>:},'j07 

3.7 rs 
ttUQ 

1,0 U 

on 

2-4 

1.7 DO 

Expenditure, 

IK. 

... SriT3 

... 

ci, aa 

ron*erraney and working: 

Establishment ... tll *** 




84,05# 


Deficit 

u-V-ns 


The forest divisions in the Lower Provinces are Assam, Chitta¬ 
gong, Cooch liehar, Bhaugulpore, and Dacca. The Assam divi- 
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Bengal. 

sioh comprises the sub-divisions of Upper Assam and Lower 
Assam including Gowalparah. The Coocli Behar division con¬ 
sists of the sub-divisions of Sikkim and the Bhootan Dooars as 
far as the Sunkoss river on the east. The Bhaugulpore division 
contains the sub-division of Chota Nagpore, including forests in 
the Patna division ; and the bonthal Pergunnahs, including 
certain detached and outlying forests. The Dacca division in¬ 
cludes the sub-divisions of Sylhet and Cachar. The general 
inspection of all the forests in the Assam division, was completed 
in April and May 1870, and the work of examination and valua¬ 
tion for the purpose of select ing “ reserves” was commenced in 
the Sibsaugor district, but bad to be closed early in the season, 
owing to the unusually early setting iu of the rains. In the 
Chittagong division several tracts of forests, extending over 
5,700 miles, were notified in the Gazette as Government 
forests. In the Bhootan sub-division no forest survey took 
place, but the boundaries of the Government forests iu the Dooars 
were all mapped! They will be settled as soon as a deci¬ 
sion regarding the existence of private rights, required under 
Act XVI. of 186.9, has been delivered. In the Bhaugulpore divi¬ 
sion the Government estate ' of Damiu-i-koh, in the Sonthal 
Pergunnahs, was surveyed. It is reported to contain an area of 
about 202 square miles, and to be covered by sal forests of vari¬ 
ous ago to the extent of 70 25 square miles. Iu Chota Nagpore, 
the districts of Hazareebaugb, Lohardugga, and Singbboom, 
together with one of the tributary melials (Gangpore), were 
inspected during the past season, and it was found that here 
also there had been much destruction of timber. In Patna, the 
sub-divisions of Gya, Sherghotty, and Shahabad were visited, 
and the report states that though there is no forest of any value 
in those tracts, there is much laud favourable for teak plantations. 
Plantations iu the Sikkim division were extended on a spur 
of the Himalaya called the Bamun Pokree. The small teak planta¬ 
tion in Assam on the Deliing river, Luckimporedistrict, was also 
increased. Besides Timber, revenue is collected on gums, bam¬ 
boos, grass, silk cocoons, &c., tbe fees on these products amounting 
to about rupees 56,000 a year. In Assam, on the Deliing and 
Dhuusiri rivers, from 700 to 80Q logs were felled and dragged 
to river banks. By a notification dated tbe 27th January 
1871, tbe understated forest lands in tbe hill tracts of Chitta¬ 
gong, were declared to be Government forests under section 
2 of Act VII. of 1865 ; on tbe noith, the Fenny River, Hill Tip- 
perah, and south boundary of Cacliar ; on the south, the Akyab 
district; on the east, the British frontier ; on the west, an ima¬ 
ginary line drawn from Ranighur on the Fenny to the Kaha- 
. you xvi, mi u, s x 
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reemoni hill station, and thence through Seetinpahar on the 
Kurnafoolee river, along the water-sheds between the Nuihaand 
the Marugree streams, between the JDalloo and the Sungoo 
rivers, and the Dal loo and the Banoo rivers, to the Mamoree 
river, and across it along the water-shed on the west. 

During the year under report forest establishments were for 
the first time sanctioned for the divisions of Bhaugulpore, Chit¬ 
tagong, and Dacca, and a re-distribution of the establishments of 
the other divisions was also authorized. 

North-Western Provinces .—The gross receipts from Forests 
during the year 1870-71 were rupees 8,75,606, and the expenditure 
rupees 6,73,565 ; a decrease of 23 per cent, on the net revenue of 
3869-70. The value of timber in stock increased by rupees 253,388 
during the year, and in the expenditure there was an in¬ 
crease of 70 per cent. In the Bhagurutty, Goruckpore, and 
Bohilkliund Divisions, there was an increase in the anticipated 
revenue of rupees 32,955, and in Kumaon, Gurhwal, Debra 
Doon, Jounsar and Jhansie a decrease of rupees 1,16,625. The 
former is reported due to the sale of old timber in stock in the 
Bhageerutty Division, and to good European supervision in the 
Goruckpore Division; and the latter principally to want of 
European supervision in the Doon for four months of the year ; 
to an unusually bad season for the forests; to suppression, except 
within a limited space, of the export of dry timber ; to the 
timber market being overstocked ; and to a less supply of build¬ 
ing material having been taken by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment than was anticipated. 

Punjab .—The financial position of the Forest Department 
in this Province is shown below:— 

Es. 


Assets at the beginning of the year. 
Value of timber stock .. 

,, dead and other stock 
Outstandings on aocount of sales 
„ ,, „ payments to 

contractors 


8,22,G3G Be. 

a,7t s 

87,788 

2,29,799 


Expenditure during the year 


Receipts during the year. 

Timber. 

Other products ... ... ... . 

Outstandings recovered 


6,14,006 

11,24,022 

- 17,38,02# 


7,12,763 

2,47.468 

64,174 


Aeseie at close of the year. 

Value of timber In depots 

Dead stock . ■ ... ... 

Outstandings on account of sales ... 

„ „ payments to 

contractors ... .. » 


10,24,405 

5,27,844 

24,828 

00,019 

1,36,166 

7,68,852 

17,77,787 
"”39,739 


Profit on year's operations 
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The results, however, are stated to be better than these 
figures show, since about Rs, 46,000, representing the purchase 
of timber lying in forests and certain to be realized in the 
next two or three years are put down as expenditure. The 
assets were also reduced by striking off nearly Rs. 34,000 of 
.nominal or irrecoverable debts, which hitherto were charged as 
assets. Altogether it is assumed that the Department was 
worked at a virtual profit of a lac of rupees. 

The following table shows the estimated quantities of deodav 
trees on each river, and the fellings up to date:— 


Hirer. 


Estimated 
number of lBt 
trees. 

Felled in 
1866. 

Felled in 
1867. 

Felled in 
1868. 

Felled 

in 

1869. 

Felled 

in 

1870. 

Jhelum 


In 1867. 

10,000 or 15,000 

None. 

too 

350 

1,113 

666 

Chen&b 


In 1866. 
16,990 

4,000 

1,002 

Hone. 

797 

976 

Ravi ... 


In 1866. 
12,425 

In 1865. 
10,000 

IS 

None. 

Hone. 

155 

5oa 

Byas ... 


792 

021 

397 

432 

150 

Sutlej... 


In 1861. 
48,000 

250 

167 

208 

237 

None. 


The number of pines felled in 1870 was as follows 


River. 

_ 

Jhelum 





Chen&b 

Ravi ... 


... 



Byaa 

Sutlej ((l 


... 




Pinus Excelsa. Pious Longifolia. 



Oude. —The receipts and expenditure in connection with 
the Forest Department were:— 

Timber ... ... ... ... ... ... Eg. 1,704 0 0 

Miscellaneous ... ... ... ... ... 07,477 4 9 


Total 



60,181 

4 a 

Deduct expenditure 


w 

99,991 

7 & 

But the assets of the year exceed the 
liabilities by ... ... ... 

••• 

w 

•e* 11 

39,810 

93,181 

3 8 

8 10 

Tbu« the net surplus is ... 

HI 

«** M 

63,371 

6 2 


A considerable amount of labour was expended during the year 
in connection with various parts of Oude and especially in the Khe- 
ree Division. In this Division, 400 bamboo seedlings were plant¬ 
ed duriug April and May, and 1,000 more were put in the ground 
during the rains; most of these transplants withered and died 
from some cause not ascertainable. Another nursery was also form¬ 
ed of about 10,000 bamboo seedlings, but they also showed sign* 

2X1 
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of witliering. The felling operation was confined to block 3 of 
the second section of the Kheree Division, block 4 having been 
exhausted of first class sal trees in the year previous. 3,281 logs 
and 235 pieces of sleeper length were carted out of the forests 
up to 31st March, and 2,500 logs were carted out in April 
and May 1870. Of these about one-fourth are calculated to be. 
sound logs. 

Very little timber was sold during the year, partly because 
the timber in store at Byramghat and Cawnpore was of inferior 
quality, and could not complete with the Nepal timber, and 
partly because the market was already glutted with inferior 
timber brought out of the Oude Forests, by dry wood contrac¬ 
tors. The Minor Forest produce of the Oude Forests was put 
up to public auction at Kheree, Baraieli, and Gondah, but 
owing to the depressed state of the market, fair prices .could 
not be obtained. The other sections were not put up. The 
grazing and miscellaneous forest produce leases were unsaleable 
for reasonable sums, but arrangements were made for thecollection 
of the graziug dues, and for the sale of dry wood and other forest 
produce by departmental agency in those sections which re¬ 
mained uuleased. The results of these arrangements up to 
end of August, amounted to rupees 2(1,821, and may he estimated 
at rupees 29,000 by the end of September, the last month of 
the contract year. If this be added to the proceeds of the auc¬ 
tion sales, viz., rupees 21,730-8, the total amount realized during 
the contract year would be rupees 50,000, which is by no means 
an unfavourable result, during a year in which there was 
very little demand for inferior timber. The actuals over this 
head are stated to have amounted to rupees. 51,197-4-4. 

Central Provinces .—In these Provinces the Government 
forest lands arc stated as partly under the management of the 
District officers, and partly of the special Forest Department. 
From the large area of waste lands remaining at the disposal of 
Government after the settlement of the cultivated tracts had 
been made, certain promising tree-hearing spots were selected 
and set apart as reserves, and these are the peculiar charge of the 
Forest Department. The reserves are 19 in number, and are 
grouped in five divisions. The work of the Forest Department 
during the past year was confined to ordinary conservancy and 
demarcation. Timber cutting was carried on to a very limited 
extent; indeed most of the forests in the Central Provinces 
require nursing. The Government waste lands generally were 
managed as in former years by the Deputy Commissioners; 
they furnish the towns and villages with grass, fuel, bamboos, 
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small timber, and other forest produce. In some districts an¬ 
nual leases are given of the land for management; in others 
the management is retained by the District officer, and an 
arrangement is made with the population of the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages which resort to these Government wastes for wood or grass. 
Householders take out a license enabling them to take from the 
forest lands all produce of certain kinds which they require for 
the use of their household. Herdsmen take out licenses authoriz¬ 
ing them to graze the number of cattle entered in their licenses. 
Special licences again are granted to individuals authorizing them 
to remove from the forest the amount and description of forest 
produce entered in their license. An establishment is kept up 
whose duty it is to see that nothing is taken out of the forest 
unless covered by a liceuse. The revenue accruing to Govern¬ 
ment from these wastes amounted to rupees 7 1,852, an increase 
of 18 per cent, on the revenue of the preceding year. The total 
income from Forests, taking those managed by the Forest De¬ 
partment and those by the District officers together, was rupees 
(i,58,l 19. Nearly a lac and a half of this sum was, however, 
due to the Forest Department on account of timber sold during 
the preceding year. 

British, Burma .—The following Forest revenue was obtained 
during the year from the following sources :— 


Heads. 

Kadoe. 

Home or Fores. 

Total. 

I.—Sale of timber at I>ep6ts ... 

... 


3,51,693 

1:2j 

6 

ji.51,62# 12: t 

11.—Sale of timber removed by purchasers. 

... 

1 

2,61,467 

T. 


2,01.467 7>... 

111.—!)utv on foreign timber 

1,49,956 

9... 

... 


... 

1,49,956= 

IV.—Permit Fees 

,,, 


16,831 

H 

6 

16,831; I d. u 

VII.—Sulo of confiscated, drift and wail 







1 

timber 

... 



HQ 

4 

... 

9,973) 4L 

VI11.—Fines and forfeitures 

... 



1,424 

14... 

1,41*4 141. 

IX.—-Miscellaneous Receipts ... ... 

... 

... 


26,846 

7 

... 

20,K46j 7- 

Total Receipts ... 

1,49,956 

9 


6,tiS,167 

10 

. 

6 

8,18,12 Ij 3 . 


The charges may be thus classified :— 

Home or Forests ... ... ... Us. 3,S5.43l 5 1 

Kadoe or Foreign ... ... ... ,, 14.717 8 0 


Total Rs. ... 4.90.14S 13 1 

The surplus or net revenue in favour of the Forest Depart- 
ment may be thus exhibited:— 

Home or Forests ... ... ... Es. 2.82.73G 5 3 

Kadoe or Foreign ... ... . 1,35,239 1 0 

Total .. 4,17,975 6 3 


or Its, 88,393 in excess of the budget estimate. 
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Forttli. 


The gross revenues for five years (1866-67— 
as follow :— 

British. Foreign. 

1U. Us. 

-1870-71) were 

Total. 

1U. 

1806-67 

2.98,498 

1.25.555 

4,24.053 

1807 68 

4.61.836 

1,85.755 

6,47,591 

18i,8-69 

6,03 908 

2.14,004 

8,17,912 

1809-70 

8.46,327 

1 38.549 

9,84 870 

1870-71 

The net receipts 

6-68,157 

during the five 

1,49,967 

years were :— 

8,18,124 

1860-67. 

. 

. 

.. 1,38.917 

1867-68. 

... ... ,, 

••• ••• 

.. 8.19.204 

1868-69. 

••• ••• ••• 

... ... 

.. 3 94 783 

1869-70 . 

••• ... »» 

••i ... 

.. 5,05,263 

1870-71. 

••• ••• ••• 

.. 

.. 4,17,975 


Close upon 49,000 acres have been demarcated as reserved 
forests, and 33,000 acres have been begun, and are on a fair way 
to completion. It has been determined to concentrate more Teak 
plantations as much as possible in the neighbourhood of Ran¬ 
goon and operations were during the year mainly coufined to 
that division. At Kayet-pyoogar., two blocks embracing 356 
acres were planted is exteusion of the former area. No 
extension took place in the plantations of the Tlrarrawaddy 
and Prome divisions. In all plantations, clearing and other 
protective operations were carried out. The same work is now 
carried ou at Plumado and Tbantoungyee, The Cinchona 
plants of 1866 at llogalay now average 9' 10" in height and those 
of 1868 at Plumado 5' 10". In the Thantoungyee plantation, 
upwards of 563 cuttings were fairly established and 300 
seedlings raised. The plants of the older plantation are healthy 
and indicate rapid growth. 

A uew system of assessing the timber on the running foot 
principle has been introduced in all fresh permits, and it is 
expected that the revenue will by this means be increased to 
some extent in future years. 

Berar .—The financial results of the depar tment during the 
year were favourable; the net revenue realized was rupees 
96,817-11-2 against rupees 83,975-4-0 in the previous year. 

A large part of what are called the forest lands of Berar are 
bare tracts of ground without either tree or shrub except here 
and there afew stunted babools. The trees consist first, of the forests 
of the south, which cover the mountain ranges bordering on the 
Paeenganga and its tributaries ; secondly, those on the west, 
along the ghats, about Buldana; and thirdly, those on the north, 
which clothe the lofty Gawalgarh hills, from their summits to 
their skirts, with foliage often impervious to the sun. 'The 
most important of these forest ranges is the third, which co-; 









Mysore. 


m 


vers the face of the highlands of the Melghat, and contains at 
least eleven kinds of valuable timbers .trees. Chief among 
these is the teak, the most generally useful of all the denizens 
of our Indian forests. The teak and tewas trees of the Mel¬ 
ghat have yielded of late years a considerable revenue to Go¬ 
vernment. Other useful trees abound in the same tract, chief 
among which are the Mango, Mliowa, Babool, Sendhi, Saj, Dha- 
man, Jaman, Tendu, Siwan, Kowa, Kalam, and Cher. 

The bamboo also grows in considerable profusion throughout 
the Melghat. The demarcation of State reserves—formed during 
the past year—is one of the principal cares of the Forest officers 
in Berar. About 281 square miles were added during the 
year to the State reserves of the province. Those now com¬ 
prise, in all, upwards of 781 square miles, of which 650 
square miles, or 7'4 per cent, are situated in the Melghat. 
The steps taken during the year for extending and improv¬ 
ing plantations were important. Of the five experimental 
plantations which were formed in the preceding year, four have 
turned out well; and the saplings have weathered their first hot 
season without losing their healthy appearance. Deaths were 
comparatively few in number. Irrigation was not found neces- 
sary. And there seems little room for doubt, judging from 
the results witnessed so far, that these plantations will ere very 
long prove remunerative. 

Attempts were made during the year to propagate the bamboo 
by means of roots, in various parts of Beiar where it had be¬ 
come nearly extinct. The Districts of Ooinrawatee and Bul- 
dana were supplied with a quantity of loots, but when 
Captain Douglas inspected these during his cold weather tour, 
he arrived at the opinion that the result was not such as to 
warrant a repetition of the experiment. In only a few places 
were the roots alive, and this was where, with constant atten¬ 
tion and watering, they had been able to withstand the effects 
of the hot season. 

Mysore .—The State forests in Mysore are officially reported to 
consist of most valuable timber, and to cover an area of 428 
square miles. They are entirely under the control of the Forest 
Department. "What are called the district forests are worked by 
the revenue offices, assisted where necessary by the Forest De¬ 
partment; but the wood in these forests is less valuable than 
that of the State lands. A large portion of the revenue arises 
from sandalwood, and during the year reserves, amounting to 
600 acres, were formed for the cultivation of this valuable wood, 
with 700 acres more for prospective operations. 
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The following table shows in detail the operations of the 
year:— 



er 


tdx 

'A 

9 


Heads. 

3 

ta 

o 

P 

• ^ 

P B* 

If 

S 

o & 
os a. 

* o 

0° 

F 

r- 

Remarks. 

l uvtiis .,1 J Timber ... 

x. i?euea. -j sandalwood, Tons 


2,0.03 logs. 

1,381 logs. 


3,984 logs. 



334* 

978} 

H7j 

880J 


2. Brought to J Timber... 

Depots. 1 Sandalwood, Tons 


A0,044 r. f. 

40,657 c. f. 


99,701 



im\ 

37 8J 

117} 

88 Of 


« (Timber ... 

0 * 1 Sandalwood, Tons 


63,083 o. f. 

19,956 c. f 


83.039 



319* 

3«S3| 

108} 

799} 


M3 (Timber. 

Foot | Sandalwood, Tons 


0-3-5 

0-0-11* 

... 

49-a-ll 



44-4-3 

43-8-0 

38-15-0 


5. Amount of sales under Hoad I 


1,44,425 

1,26.412 

35.915 

3,06.754 


B. Outstandings at end of year ... 
7. Estimated value of timber in 


2 

3,341 

508 

3,851 


dep6t at end of year 

8. Estimated value of receipts in 


81,558 

1,35,443 

11,370 

2,28,371 

3,52,159 


dep6t during year ... 


125.636 

1.38.843 

37,080 


9. Total expenditure for the year 
10. Acres planted with teak and 

15,79-1 

5 3,734 

52,085 

23,829 

1,45,412 

Approxl- 

other timber 


17 

100 

. 0 

123 

11. Acres sown for fuol ... 



80 

1(0 

180 

mate land 

12. Acies sown with Sandalwood 


118 


T 

308 

enclosed is 






mo* detailed. 


Coorij .—The fellings of timber ami sandalwood during the 


year were:— 


Description of Wood. 

Fellings. 

Collection. 

Sales. 

Toalt . 

551 

Logs. 

949 

256 

Jungle, wood . 

114 

do 

508 

42 

Sandalwood ... 


Tons. 

GO* Tons. 

66 Tons. 


The general financial results were :— 

Receipts during the year ... ... ... ... 74,007 

Assets at the end of the year— 

Value of timber and other stock ... ... 25.701 

Outataudmga at the eud of the year ... ... 24,07!) 

- 50.GS0 


Assets at beginning of the year— 
Value of timber and other stock 
Outstandings 

Expenditure during the year ... 


Total Its.... 1,24,747 


20,003 

23,757 

24,563 

- 74.923 


Profit on year’s operations... 48,918 
Two plantations of teak measuring in all 393 acres, of which 
253 are planted, are in existence, and are being yearly extended. 
During 1870-71, 200 acres were planted up and 90 cleared for 
plantings of 1871-72, Atract of land measuring 600 acres was 






















Coorg. 
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(selected as a sandal reserve, portions of which will be sown np this 
year. In addition to the above, wood to the value of rupees 3.479 
was given free to Her Majesty's Sth Regiment Madras Native 
Infantry. 

The forests of Coorg are managed by the Conservator of 
forests for Mysore, and the Department is charged with the 
supervision of all foiest lands, both State aud District, and 
wiih all sandalwood growing wild throughout the Province. 
Sandalwood is found in five out of the six talooks into which 
Cootg is divided, and is the source of a great part of the revenue 
of tlio Forest Department. 
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CHAPTER xr. 

EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART. 

The following table shows the number of Schools and Col¬ 
leges belonging to Government or aided by it in British India, 
with the average number of pupils attending them, the amount 
expended by Government, and the gross expenditure on ac¬ 
count of instruction :— 


Years ended. 

Number of 
Educational 
Institutions. 

Avcrage 
Attendance 
of pupils. 

Amount 
expended by 
Government. 

Tidal Expend! 
ture from ail 
Sources. 

3Jlh April. 

ISfit 

n,32j 

333,078 

£ 

285,369 

£ 

363.8*0 


13/219 

350,762 

21*, 830 

2*1.070 

1*63 

15,1 -Mi 

890, 166 

274,470 

402.613 

ts<U 


474,275 

8 < 9, SH* 

497.760 

1S.15 

17,HI 3 

417,9*3 

406,967 

644.615 

1-00 

rj.ica 

592,794 

41S,(W5 

746,163 

31st March. 

1*67 

20,0*3 

fir, ft, 834 

4«1,37* 

755.5!* 

1 sr.S 

21.549 

675,392 

537,404 

8’.«6.s33 

1*69 

23.3 ‘0 

7 5S,357 

591,652 

1. <i09,7 31 

INTO 

24.274 

7*9,1 \'5 

637,468 

1.07 ,6*5 

1*71 

25,147 

799,622 

649.724 

1,019,418 


The figures have been revised According to the latest information, which will account 
or their differing from last year's Abstract. 

The three Universities.—Statement exhibiting the results of the Uni- 
vers it;/ Examinations for Matriculation or Entrance. 





Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Colleges - 









liiivernment 



19 



6 


6 

Independent 

... 

.. 

22 



13 


1 


Total 

. 

41 

10 

6 

Years ended. 

Candidates. 

Passed. 

Candidate*. 

Passed. 

Candidate . 

Passed. 

30th April. 









1*61. 

80S 

415 

80 


4* 

42 

14 

I s >2. 

1,058 

4.77 

! 95 


82 

86 

3o 

1S63. 

1,114 

477 

252 


105 

134 

30 

1*64. 

1,307 

69) 

390 


143 

14* ' 

56 

1*65 ... 

1,396 

702 

665 


2J3 

211 

109 

1*66. 

3,5,0 

510 

655 


229 

*»* 

111 

81st March. 









1867 ... 

1,330 

629 

895 


3)6 

4411 

93 

1HIIH ... 

1,607 

814 

l.OtiS# 


83* 

5 39 

163 

1*69 ... 

1,734 

892 

1,320 


324 

Old 

250 

1*70 ... 

1,730 

817 

1,200 


40i 

8 

J9 

142 

1871. 

l.Oil* 

866 

1,35* 


424 

877 

142 


Degrees. 

185* to 18G7 .. 

977 

255 

170 


101 

667 

276 

1868. 

777 

3*4 

33* 


141 

143 

57 

1*69. 

7)3 

401 

632 


213 

137 

67 

1*70 ... 

917 

470 

679 


26* 

181 

62 

i IS7I ... 

v» 

4*7 

3,0 


133 

Not Stated 

85 


Sou.— be Uni vernitieR o! Calcutta. Mndr»«, mid Bombay Were iiieorpomtrd in 1*57 by .Arts 
of Imperial Legislature. Nn*. II., XXII., and XXVII. All are based on the uiodol of tilt 
Univcraiiy of London, without rigorous unifoiiniiy ol dotails being insisted on. 
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Abstract of Attend¬ 
ance of PupuH. 



Number of Schools 
and Colleges be¬ 
longing to, main¬ 
tained, or aided 
by Government. 


-r i. - « r. a - ?i« ?i ■ 
rfCI»*OSl I- - I* /. L 

p«f4nnTIW SJfrl r< r> 


Abstract of Attend¬ 
ance of Pupils. 


s «© 3 i-. 

6 £ £ « 


Number of Schools 
and CollegCo be¬ 
longing to. ntnin- 
tained, or aided 
by Government. 


Abstractor Attend¬ 
ance of Pupils. 
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Amount Expended by Government, and Gross Expenditure for Ins- 
truciion in each Presidency or Province oj British India , as far 
as can be ascertained. 


Yen™ en¬ 
ded. 

Bengal. 

North-West 
X^o vinces. 

Fun jib. 

Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Oode. 

British bur 
uia. 

#B 

Oj3 

C 3 
< ** 

CP 

3* 

■ 

= £ 

-p 

Q. 

dross Bxpenditnre. 

a> 

"« B 

gi 

* 

3 B 
B-S 

cp a 

= a 
r a. 

CP 

a 

Gross Expenditure. 

Z 2 
eg 

o 3 

3 CP 

P M 

I’S 

rl 

a 

a 

a 

CD 

ED 

Pi 

H 

•a 

CD 

a 

c. 

a 

? 

5b 

og 

C 3 
< e* 

CP 

2 * 

E * 

ce » 

D 3 

r a. 

CP 

&. 

© 

o 

s 

W 

M 

•a 

CP 

a 

2r 

a 

-t 

CP 

•< 0 
^ o 

■u 3 

C 3 
< «* 

-P 

IS 

~ 3. 

CP 

o. 

© 

•t 

o 

CD 

Vi 

Pi 

M 

•a 

CP 

a 

o. 

c 

® 

*< B 
e. a 

C 3 

(P 

32 

B-a 

15 

5' 

o 

"» 

o 

& 

Pi 

M 

•e 

Cp 

D 

£ 

-i 

* 

30 th Aprl’. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1801 ... 

80,017 

110,476 

50,200 

94.706 

14.885 

41,851 



... 




1 *H2 ... 

88,n"8 

110, .47 

48,674 


17.576 51.128 







1803 ... 

99,*>G 123.202 

49,472 

75,298 

20.000 

73.208 

10,..on 


1.413 


« 1,010 


1804 ... 

112, (> 17 3.1 OH 

63,028 

75.726 

27.86‘» 65 257 

11,UK 

22.049 

1,906 

6.01? 

a 1,090 


1 ’'Oft ... 

25,51)1 

203.517 


EIggaBaaaa 

remi 

28.155 

12.44" 

17,391 

a 3.250 


18*>G 

138,047 


nffianmranmB 

13,540 

33,770 

14,244 

21,424 

a 3,84b 


31 March 




1 

i 








1807 ... 

i.'is.5r« 

220,009 


It .046 


15,408 

24,23- 

a 4.748 


1808 ... 

107,913 

274.212 


18.4081 -|5,2lo 

18.078 

32 710 

n 7,432 

8.205 

5809 ... 

175.499 



IS 40s 

2l,738j 49.570 

21 779 

41.193 

<*11,313 

20.960 

1870 

184 210 



21 I4S ! 49.n70 

22 422 

4 .705 

8,18 

I9/.20 

1871 ... 

8t5,&ys 

U%882 101,701 jJ93,945! 59,29<» 1 1 8Gi 

•l 1 : 

24.621 

63.007 

J 1.595 

45.755 

7.JS 

16,178 


1 

j 

! .... 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Hyderabud Ah 
signed Dis- 
irirts. 

11 ysore. 

Coorg. 

3 th April. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

! issi 

52,000 

50,090 

37,001 

60,700 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

1862 

50,995 

54,467 

43,107 

68,334 

... 



... 

... 

... 

1803 

55,09 s 

55,693 

43,934 

74,50.* 

... 

3,517 


... 

... 








Nut 





1564 

00,697 

65,322 

62,323 

60,228 


staled. 

... 

... 

- 

... 

1805 

00,830 

71,271 

70,974 

220,402 


2,282 


9,329 

... 

1,810 

1806 ... 

62,067 

71,038 

87,007 

171,431) 

... 

3,444 

... 

9,876 

... 

978 

31st March. 











1SG7 

Cl, 007 

73,216 

91,608 

151.831 

... 

8,424 

... 

10,374 

... 

1,216 

1803 

71,047 

84,300 

86,788 

167,074 

16,322 

17,700 

b 9,553 

b 12,106 

... 

1,042 

1869 

85,765 

105,602 

84,694 

175,642 

20,606 

23,979 

612,251 

b 10,472 

61,1.93 

61,12.1 

1S70 

98,480 

115,148 

89,522 

181,25ft 

23,721 

27,660 

20,927 

28,891 

61,191 

1,355 

1871 

101,816 

116,822 

94,60; 

209,078 

28,903 

31,930 

83,486 

82,291 

1,502 

1,696 


Lima to iaaid. b Income exclusive oMeea. 
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Education, 


The several classes of the community to which the candidates 
belonged are noted in the following table:— 


Matriculation First Arts Kxaml- 
ii.xaniiuu.ium. nation. 


Classes of Community. 


i xauiirietl. 


PralimiiiR ... ••• ... 

754 

Other Hindoos ... ... ... ... 

3i»3 

Itfist Indians ... ••• ••• ... 

60 

Europeans ... ... ... 

314 

Mtih"iue«lans ... ... ... ... 

aa 

Native Christians 

77 

I’arsees ••• ••• 




Additional endowments were founded during the year in con¬ 
nexion with the University-by the Maharajahs of Travaneore and 
Cochin and the lion. G. N. Gajapati Kao. The Maharajah of 
Travaneore conveyed to the University, in trust, rupees 10,000, 
for the establishment of a scholarship to be awarded to a Travan- 
core Student, who has passed eithei the First Arts or the Matri¬ 
culation Examination, and who engages to proceed with the study 
of Medicine or Civil Engineering. The Maharajah of Cochin 
conveyed rupees 6,5<’0, to he applied in a similar manner, for the 
benefit of a Cochin student. The lion. G. N. Gajapati Rao’s 
endowment amounts to rupees 1,000, and is intended to provide 
an annual prize for the best Sanscrit scholar among the bache¬ 
lors of Arts, such scholar having taken up Sanskrit as his 
optional language at the Degree Examination. The expendi¬ 
ture of the University iu 1870-71 was as follows:— 


Establishment 


Its. 

. 4.31-1 

A. 

0 

P. 

0 

Fees to Examiners 


23,01 1 

0 

0 

StalioDeiy, 1 rioting, and other Contingencies . 

5,l)nO 

c 

10 


Total 

32,414 

5 

10 

is must be deducted— 
l ees received from candidates 


20,700 

0 

0 

lleceipts from sale of calendar 


106 

0 

0 


Total 

. 20,080 

0 

0 


Consequently the net cost of the University was only rupees 
11,428-5-10. 

Bombay .—During the past year the number of students matricu¬ 
lated from aided institutions shows an increase of eight over (lie 
number in 18G9. St. Mary’s Institution in Bombay was conspicu¬ 
ously successful, having prepared eleven out of the forty-one suc¬ 
cessful candidates;and the Bombay Proprietory School, and Baba 
Gokley’s School at Poona received honourable mention. Tbe 
comparative results of collegiate instruction as shown by the num¬ 
bers who have passed the higher University examinations may 
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l><3 thus briefly given For the first Examination in Arts 26 
students passed from the Elphinstone College; for the Degree 
of B. A. six students; and for the Degree of M. A. two students. 
For the first Examination in Arts 14 students passed from 
the Deccan College, and for the Degree of B. A. seven students. 
Three students obtained their L. M. Degree from the Grant 
Medical College, and four students passed the preliminary ex¬ 
amination for this Degree. Thirteen candidates obtained the De¬ 
gree of LL.B. from the Government Law School: and two candi¬ 
dates the Degree of L. C. E. from the Poona Civil Engineering 
College. Eight candidates were successful in passing the first 
examination in Civil Engineering. 

Bengal .—The total number of candidates enrolled at the en¬ 
trance examination held in Decembei 1870 was 1,905, against 
1,730 in the previous year. Of this total number 1,506 came 
from Bengal. The Bengal candidates in 1809-70 numbered 
1,436. The increase in the number of successful candi¬ 
dates from the province was even larger,- advancing from 
000 in 1309-70 to 800 in 1870-71. Of the candidates 
for matriculation, 1,323 were Hindoos, 73 Mahomedans, 67 
Christians, and 103 Brahmists or Deists ; and among those who 
passed, 728 were Hindoos, 39 Mahomedans, 43 Christians, and 
50 Brahmists and Deists. Of the junior scholarships given 
away at the entrance examination, 113 were won by pupils of 
Government schools, til by those of aided, and 20 by those of 
unaided institutions. For the first examination in arts there 
were 640 candidates, against 520 m the preceding year. Of 
tnis number 459 belonged to the Lower Provinces, against 
402 in 1869. The total number who succeeded in passing was 
233, against 225 in 18139. Of these 185 belonged to the Lower 
Provinces, against 207 in 1809. The subjects in which the 
largest numbers of failures occuned were English and mathe¬ 
matics. The falling off in Bengal has not been accounted for. 
Of the candidates who passed, 152 were Hindoos, 4 Mahome¬ 
dans, 5 Christians, and 24 Brahmists and Deists. One hundred 
and forty-two of them had studied in Government colleges; 
38 iu aided colleges; 4 iti unaided colleges; and 1 was a school¬ 
master. The 40 seuior scholarships were all awarded to pupils 
of Government colleges. For the B. A. examination there were 
212 candidates, as compared with 210 in 1869. Of these 20L 
belonged to Bengal, against 198 in 1809. The total number who 
succeeded in passing was 84 against 98 in 1809. Of these 78 
belonged to the lower provinces, against 90 in 1869. Here also, 
therefore, the result is less satisfactory than hitherto. Of those 
who took the B. A. degp e, 50 were Hindoos, 2 were Chris- 
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tians, and 20 were Brah mists or Deists. No Mahometan 
succeeded in passing. Sixty-one were students of Government 
colleges, and 15 of aided colleges, and 2 were sclioolnainters. 
There were 27 candidates for Honours in Arts, agaiust 21 in 
1809. All but one of the candidates succeeded in passing, and 
23 of the 26 belonged to the Lower Provinces ; 21 of them being 
graduates of Government colleges, and 2 of aided colleges. For 
the ordinary M. A. degree there were 12 candidates, and 9 
passed. They all belonged to the Lower Provinces, 7 being 
graduates of Government colleges, and 2 of aided colleges. At 
the B. L. examination there were 83 candidates, of whom 19 
succeeded, and 32 passed as licentiates. For the Licence in law 
there were 27 candidates, and 12 were successful. Of those 
who took the B. L. degree, 1 was a student of Berhampore, 3 of 
Dacca, 7 of Hooghly, 4 of Krishuaghur. and 36 of the Presi¬ 
dency. Only one candidate went up from Patna, and he failed. 
Of the Licentiates in Law 3 were students of Berhampore, 3 of 
Dacca, 2 of Krishuaghur, and 4 of the Presidency. One can¬ 
didate weut up from Hooghly and l from Patna, but both failed. 

One candidate presented himself for honours in law, and pass¬ 
ed successfully. For the first M. B. examination there were 2 
candidates, both of whom passed in the second division For 
the first L. M. S. examination there were 58 candidates, and 
38 passed. For the second M. B. examination there were 2 
candidates, and only one passed in the second division. For the 
second L. M. S. examination there were 29 candidates, and 
27 passed. There were 9 candidates for a License in En¬ 
gineering, of whom 1 passed in the first division, and 2 in the 
second. Of the proceedings in the Syndicate dining the year, 
the following were the most important:—Baboo liajendralat 
Mittra having proposed— 

(1 )—That some knowledge of the rudimentary principled of natural and 
physical science should be required from entrance caudidates ; 

(2.)—That a higher standard iu natural and physical science gnould be laid 
down for candidates for the First Examination iu Arts ; 

a committee was appointed to consider the question. Their 
report had not been received at tbe end of the year. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Province* 
Laving proposed certain changes with a view to giving those in¬ 
terested in education in the Upper Provinces a more direct 
influence in the councils of the University, and increasing the 
encouragement given to vernacular education, the various local 
Governments were consulted, and after due consideration of 
their suggestions, the following resolutions were passed :— 
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(•) Thst for the better encouragement of varnaenlsr edna-ition and literatare, 

• an examination m vernaculars be iii#ti-uted by the Univeisity, on 
tbe plan of the middle class examinalioi'S conducted by i.r.tieh uniter* 
titles, and that legulatione for trie conduct of this examination be laid 
before the senate for approval and continuation nfist the details ba\e 
been settled by the swidicate in consultation with the faculty of art# 
and the educational authorities of the aeteral local Governments 
ft) That a convocation for conferring degtees niton graduates of the North- 
West lrovunea, the Punjab, Otidh, and the (.etittal Ptormces, be held 
anunally at Allahabad. 

(e) That notices of meetings of the faculty of at is for the discussion of all 
business of impoituuce be cnculated to all nienthers, resident and non- 
resident, in order that any minute they may fot ward to the tegistrar 
may be laid before the meeting of the faculty. 

Arrangements for giving effect to these resolutions were Bob 
complete at the close of the year. 

The gloss expenditure of the University was Rs. 47,349-13-2, 
ami its receipts, nipees 44,137-11-0, giving a balance of nipees. 
3,212-1-5 as the net charge against the public revenues. The cor¬ 
responding charge in the previous year was nipees 6,018-0-11. 

PROVINCIAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS- 
Madras .—On the 31st March 1870 the total number of col¬ 
leges and schools connected with the Edueitional Department 
was 3,134, with an attendance of 103,43.) pupils; and on the 
Sint March 1871 tdieic were 3,479 institutions, attended by 
115,212 scholars. Thus, during the year 1870-71, the number 
of schools increased by 345, and that of pupils by 9,737 The 
number of Government Institutions increased ftom 110, 
with an attendance of 10,420, to 119, attended by 10,SI 1. 
The number o.f aided schools, olbei than those under the 
Madras Education Act, nx-e from 1,76-1 to 2,204, ami the 
attendance ftom 09.277 to M),023. The schools under inspec¬ 
tion, but not aided, were slightly fewer in 1S70-71 titan in 
the pieuous year; and the attendance during the year stood 
at 19.721, against 21,453 in 1809 7<>. Tit esc schools are being 
improved with a view to their qualifying fwr grants in-aid 
from Government. 

Of the 115,212 pupils attending schools in the Presidency— 
548 are Euiopenns, 4,244 Easl Indians, 12,270 Native (’Inis- 
tians, .93,830 Hindoos, 4,301 Mahometans, and J3 Parsecs, 
'there are 10,183 girls, of whom—193 are Europeans, 1,843! 
East Indians, 3,873 Native Olnistians, 4,258 Iliudoos, 13! 
Parsees, aud 5 Mahoinedans. 


a, a 
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The following tables show the distribution of schools in the 
standard of instruction - 
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14 
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Total ... 

14 

463 h;. 

1*2,551 

47.6 

24,859 

2,491 

56,576 

3,034 

94,442 


■■■ 

25 

1,16 


aOfthese 39 are girlB.. 

6 Of these 3 are girls. 

6 Of these 45 are girls.. 
d Of these 29i> are girls. 
e Of these *29 are gir.B. 

/ Of thene 34, are girls.. 
g Of these 20 are girls.. 

Note .—Besides the girls, attending purely. Female Schools and 1 the schools denominated* 
Schools in the Ganjam District; 43, village Schools in the Vizagapritaui Ldatrict; 7, Village. 
Schools in the Ivumool District; ‘2, Village Schools iu the - uddapah. District; 167, Village 
^rhrts; 31, Village Schools in the South A root District; *24, Village SchoolB in the Salem Dra* 
Dipt^et,, The total uumper of girls (10,185) is accounted, for thus— 

Gir,la attending purely Female 

Do. .Mixed* 

Do. Lpwar Orast 

Vo* ftoriRjUt 
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t&ttoua districts of the Presidency, with reference to the* 


Schools. 

Girls’ Schools. 
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Total Schools. 
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k Of these S3 are girls. 
i Of these 11 are girls. 
.» Of these 1.05S are girls. 
k Of these 628 are girls. 
I Of these 68 are girls. 

To tal 2,148 


■* Mixed/’ there were 792 girls in Lower Claw Boys' Schools. t>f these, 6 girls attended Villas 
Schools in the Godavery District; 10. Vil.age Schools in the Dellary District; 4 Village 
Schools hi the Nellore District; 09, Village Schools in the Madras and the ( hingleput Dis¬ 
trict; 234, Village Schools in the Coimbatore District; and l»j, Village Schools in the Madura 
Schools ... ... ... 7,180 

Schools ... 2,148 

(Village) Boys’ Schools ... 792 

Schools ... ... ... 66 


Total ... 10,186 
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The numbers studying different languages are as follow 
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The following is a summary of the expenditure during the 
year :— 


Charges. 

Expenditure during 1870-71. 

From Impoi ial Funds. 

From Local Funds. 


Its. As. P. 

Bs. as. r. 

Direction and its subsidiary charges 

37,184 10 11 

. 

lnspec-ion and ir« subsidiary charges 
Instruction, inclnding all educational ex- 

1,34,T42 3 7 

. 

penditu e not cuming under the abuvo 
heads} ... ••• 

MV 38 1° s 

1,60,055 14 4 

Total 

lu,18,105 8 9 

1,50.055 14 4 


Bombay .—The chief distinguishing features of the Bombay 
educational system are the large number of Government schools, 
especially ot the lower class, and the small number of aided 
schools. In the eaily days of State education in Bombay, 
Government alone supported all the public schools. After a 
time au attempt was made to bring the people into co-operation, 
but it failed. The plan of raising school rates under a legal 
enactment was therefore adopted, and has been successful. The 
Bombay grant-in-aid rules address themselves chiefly to schools 
for higher education, and the managing bodies with whom they 
work are chiefly Missionary Societies.. There were 71 aided 
schools in 1870-71, of which 51 were in the four principal cities 
—Bombay, Poona, Surat, and Ahmedabad. Of the whole 71, 27 
were schools for Eurojiean children, 33 Missionary schools for 
Natives, and only 11 schools kept by Natives for Natives The 
latter are, however, mostly newly opened schools, and the number 
shows a tendency to increase. The agencies of higher educa¬ 
tion are the Government Colleges, two of Arts, one of Medicine, 
one of Civil Engineering, and a School of Law. There were in 
1870-71 twelve high schools which,prepare students for these 
Colleges, and two were supported entirely by Native States. 
Below the high schools are 45 middle class schools of the higher, 
grade, some of which are feeders or auxiliary to the high schools; 
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and others are independent middle class schools. The middle class 
schools of the lower grade, 111 in number, are vernacular schools) 
with an English class or department, and may be called talooka 
or country schools. The hulk of the Government schools is of 
the lower class, under which, however, it is to be understood that 
Loth middle and lower-class instruction, through the vernacular 
are included. These numbered in 1871 2,5-13. The colleges and 
schools for training teachers provide in Bombay for the lower class 
schools only, the University being relied upon for the supply 
of Masters for the English schools. There are three Colleges 
and four schools for training Vernacular Masters, and two 
schools for training Mistresses. Vernacular education in the 
British Districts is now supported by a public grant of about two 
lacs and local funds of about eight lacs per annum. The local 
fuud is made up of the educational cess, and the fees of the 
schools supported by the cess. The educational cess is an extra 
anna in the rupee levied on the assessment of all assessed lands, 
whether paying rent to Government or not. The total sum of 
ten lacs is sufficient for the instruction of about 150,000 children, 
but the population of the British Districts is thirteen millions, and 
at a low estimate a million scholars should he provided for. 

The actual expenditure of the Department during the year 
1870-71 was as follows :— 


On what account. 

From Imperial 
Funds. 

From Local 
Funds. 

Total. 


Rs. A. 

P. 

Rs. A. 

V. 

Ba. 

A. 

p. 

Direction and Subsidiary 








Charges 

0 43.113 9 

11 

060 0 

0 

43 778 

9 

11 

Inspection ditto ... 
instruction, includlngall Edu 

b 1,44,762 ft 

l> 

27,763 4 

9 

1 , * 2,035 

9 

9 

national expenditure not 
coming under the above 
heads 

c 7,19,271 2 

3 

11,14.320 10 

6 

18.74.47S 

10 

1 

Total 

9,48,038 14 

7 

11,42,743 lo 

2 

20,90.782 

13 

9 


a This include* sal trie-* and travelling allowances (Us. 33 MS) drawn by the Director of 
Public Instruction and his establishment: amount spent on contingencies and books issued 
gratis Its. 1.911-9 11. 

b This includes salaries drawn by Inspectors, Assistant Inspectors. Deputy Inspectors, and 
Assistant Deputy Inspectors and their establishments, with travelling allowances and oou* 
ifngencies. 

c This includes salaries o* Professors and Masters, Scholarships, actual exnonses of the Book 
Department after deducting the proceeds ( s. OTJli 2 -1 «»-<{> of sale of books. &«•., repaid into 
the Treasury during the year: Translation Department; grants for building .School-houses $ 

t racts-in aid to private institutions; contingencies; expenditure on education from Dukshirt 
'uud, and other miscellaneous charges. 

The total sums (exclusive of balance) which formed the ad- 
ministrable income of the Educational Department in 1870-71, 
were— 
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imperial grant 

**♦ Rle 

1,48,0*.* 

Fees from Government schools 


2,08 619 

Educational rate or cess ... 


7.20 32S 

Funds of Native States ... 


1,81.849 

Proper subscriptions 

* ••• II 

48,097 

Assignment of Municipal Funds ... 


86 644 

Endowments Funds ... ... 


88,006 

Miscellaneous receipts ... 


229 

Total 

ese ItB. 

22.01.807 

Deduct Imperial Graut 

••• II 

9,43,038 

Total of Fund raised locally 

... I»B 

12,53,268 


Righty-four new schools were opened during the past year. 
There was also a corresponding increase of 2,434 m the number 
X>f scholars. The net increase of schools and scholars during the 


.year may be thus summarized :— 

Schools. 

Scholars. 

Gvernment Institutions 

... 228 

7,040 

Aided Institutions ... 

1 

214 

Unaided Institutions 

... 84 

2,339 

Total ... 

\.. 313 

9,593 

Bengal .—The following brief description of the educational 


institutions of Bengal is prefixed in the last A dm initiation 
Report, to the usual account of the year’s work. 

" The Calcutta University is, strictly speaking.an imperial rather 
than a provincial institution; it is a corpoi ate body governed 
by a Syndicate of its own, consisting of the Vice-Chancellor and 
six fellows, elected yearly by the four faculties (of arts, law, 
medicine, and engineering) into which the senate is divided. 
The senate consists of the Chancellor, the Vice-Ohancollor, and 
the whole body of fellows, all of whom are appointed by the (>o- 
Vernor-General in Council. The entrance examination of the 
University is open to all persons who have attained the age of 
sixteen years. A large number of those who pass this exa¬ 
mination proceed no farther with theii studies, as a certificate 
of having so passed is regarded as a sort of diploma in itself 
And a passport to employments in which a knowledge of English 
is required. Those students, however, who after passing the 
entrance examination wish to proceed faither, are compelled to 
enter one of the colleges or schools affiliated to the University. 
Of the institutions affiliated to the University, about half are in 
the province of Bengal; of the rest one is at Colombo, and 
the others are scattered over various parts of Upper India. 
The entrance examination is carried on simultaneously in a 
large number of places, the papers being all examined and 
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maiked in Calcutta. An under-graduate after passing most 
6tudy two years iu an affiliated institution before he can go in 
for the first arts, or “ little-go,” examination, and again for two 
jnore yeais before he is eligible for the degree of B. A., for which 
there is another examination. There is also a farther honours 
examination. All who pass it obtain the degree of M. A., but only 
those who pass within a specified, time receive honours. These are 
the examinations and degrees in the faculty of arts. Various 
licenses and degrees are also given in the remaining three facul¬ 
ties of law, medicine, and civil engineering; but it i.s unneces¬ 
sary to describe them at length, as they do not at present affect 
more than a very small number of schools and colleges through¬ 
out the province. Of the institutions affiliated to the University, 
the first to be mentioned are the general colleges or colleges which, 
instruct in the course of the faculty of arts. Of these colleges, there 
are eighteen altogether; eleven are Government institutions, 
and five receive grants under the grant-in-aid rales, and two 
are unaided. The grant-in-aid colleges are ail kept up by religi¬ 
ous societies. Next to these come the special colleges, under 
which term are included law classes attached to general colleges. 
Of such special colleges there are eleven in all, one being devoted 
to the study of medicine, nine to law, and one to engineering. 
They are all Government institutions. The Calcutta School of 
Art, which is devoted to the study of drawing and kindred arts, 
might also be, but is not, included in this class, probably because 
its teaching does not correspond with the course of any faculty 
of the University.” 

“The only other exceptional institutions are two madrasahs, at 
Calcutta and Hoogldy. They are schools intended mainly for the 
purpose of affording instruction to Mahomedans iu Persian and 
Arabic as well as English. The one at Calcutta was founded by 
Warren Hastings, and that at Hooghly is endowed from the estate 
of the late Mahomed Mohsiu. Of the schools spread all over 
the country, the higher class English schools are those which 
educate up to the standard of the University entrance examina¬ 
tion. Middle class English schools educate up to a standard two 
years below that of the entrance examination. Vernacular schools 
are divided into middle aud lower class schools. The distinction 
between the two. classes is not so distinct and clearly marked as 
m the case of English schools, but it may be said generally tbafc 
the course of a middle class, vernacular school occupies about six, 
and that of a lower class only four years. In doubtful cases ver¬ 
nacular schools are classed as belonging to the middle or lower 
class, according to the social status of the pupil. Besides this 
there are in several districts normal schools in which masters are 
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trained for vernacular schools; there are also a few schools for girls. 
Vernacular scholarships of four rupees a month, tenable for four 
years, are distributed every year to the number of ten in each of 
the larger, and five in each of the smaller districts. They are open, 
to the pupils of middle-class vernacular schools only. The rules 
as regards age aud attainments vary in different districts, but 
everywhere the course comprises text-hooks ofliterature aud j>ram- 
mar in the several vernaculars, and in vernacular composition, 
with history, geography, arithmetic, Kuclid, natural philosophy, 
political economy, and the preservation of health. The whole of 
the examinations are conducted in the vernacular. As an instance- 
of the effect which they sometimes produce, it may be mentioned 
that it was a scholarship of this class which first brought up from 
an obscure village to the Dacca school Auuada Mohuu Bose,, 
who is at present distinguishing himself as a mathematician at 
Cambridge. An equal number of vernacular scholarships of the- 
same value, tenable for a year in a noi mal school, uie also yearly 
distributed. Besides tins, a lmudied minor scholarships, of 
five rupees a month, are yearly given away. They are tenable for 
two years in zillah and other higher class schools. They differ 
from vernacular scholaishipsciiietly in requiting some knowledge 
of Hinglish. The courtc includes text-books iti English literature 
aud grammar, elementary Sanskiit.grammar, the history of India, 
geography,arithmetic, algebra, Euclid (liook I), popular elements, 
of natural philosophy, and some short text-books on elementary 
political economy and the preservation of health. With the 
exception of two papers in English literature and grammar, the 
whole of the examination is conducted in tire vernaculars of the 
candidates. Junior scholarships to the number of a hundred aud 
sixty, worth rupees 1,814, and 10 a mouth, are given away each 
year at the University entrance examination, a certain number 
being allotted to each educational circle. They are tenable for 
two years in any affiliated institution, Forty seuiot scholarships, 
worth rupees *52,23, and 20 a month, are given away at the first 
arts examination. These two are tenable for two years at any 
affiliated college. There are also a small number of special 
scholarships for students of Sanscrit, Arabic, medicine, and engi¬ 
neering, and a few privately endowed scholarships, which are not 
of sufficient importance to require separate mention.” 

Turning to the year’s results, the number of pupils under 
instruction in schools and colleges supported hy or receiving 
aid from the State, shows for the first time a considerable 
decline, namely, from 170,713 to 1C3,8,H. The Director of 
Public Distinction considers that this falling, off, in the 
absence of any other exceptional adveisc influence, must be attri¬ 
buted partly to the fiuauoial restrictions which put a stop to all 
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new grants for eleven months of the year, and partly perhaps to 
apprehension that the Government policy with regard to educa¬ 
tion is undergoing change. Simultaneously with a decrease in 
the number of students, there was an increase of 39 in the 
number of institutions supported by or receiving aid from the 
Htate; tho total numbered 4,228 in 1870-71 against 4,189 in 
the previous year. Among the new schools established during 
the year, 11 were vernacular Government schools, and 75 ver¬ 
nacular aided schools and patslialas. At the same time schools of 
other classes decreased in number, and in particular aided Eng¬ 
lish middle class schools, which show a falling off of 35. Tho 
following statement shows the number of schools of each class, 
and the number of pupils under instruction in each during tho 

years 1809-70 and 1870-71 :— 


i 

Schools ami Colleges. 

i Institution*. 

Pupils, | 

| ISOl'-TO. 

1870-71. 

1809-70. 

1870-71, 

•’’oJlrtfijO'*, general 

... ! 17 

10 

1.407 

1.074 

1 >itt<», special 

... ; 13 

13 

1,273 

1,305 

S-'houl of Art 

... ! 1 

1 

48 

72 

Mmlmsnhs 

... 1 i? 

2 

147 

173 

N'onnnl school for masters 

... | Ilf! 

"*> 

1,890 

1,087 

I>iu > for mistre^s^H 

... 1 2 

3 

28 

At 

Higher class Kngi sh school 

i r.r, 

133 

mioi 

1 Q . 7 8 

Middle <1; t.r <» iptto 

... 1 r.’M 

rwO 

3».os:{ 

20.2M> 

Ditto vermicular ditto 

... i 

978 

40.018 

40,083 

Lover ditto ditt» 

... i 

2.108 

€1.018 

01,175 

schools for girls 

... • 2»9 

28.4 

7,004 

0.809 

Total 

... | 4,1 Si) 

4,228 

1,70,713 

1,CO,854 


The aggregate expenditure of the department during the year 
was rupees 31,98,821, of which rupees 18,(55,985 were supplied by 
the State, and rupees 13.32,830accrued from foes and subscriptions. 
Comparing these figures with the corresponding one, for tho 
previous year, it appears that the aggregate increase of expendi¬ 
ture was rupees 33,734, of which rupees 23,520 were provided 
for by State grants, and rupees 10,208 obtaiued from privato 
sources. 

Of the total income from local sources (amounting to Us. 
13,53,395) Us. 7,41,739 was derived from fees. In 1809-70 
the fee receipts amounted to Ils. 7,29,049. There was therefore 
an increase of receipts under this head of rupees 12,290, in spite 
of the falling off in the number of pupils in almost every 
class of school. 

North-Wrslorn Provinces .—During 1870-71, the position of 
the Educational Department was materially improved, A 

Vo I.. XVi, Taut, 11, SB 
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system of "gradation,* with increasing salaries, similar to that 
hitherto in force in Bengal, was introduced, and more re¬ 
cently a high place in the scale of precedence was allotted 
to officers by the royal warrant. The number of pupils was 
20-1,103, in 8,717 schools, or an increase of 2,313 scholars, and 
192 schools, over the numbers of the preceding year, as shown 
in the following table :— 


Number of pupils. 



Government Colleges and ZiUab Schools, 

Tehseolee Schools, 

Village Hoys’ Schools, 

Village Girls* Schools, 

Normal Schools, Male, 

,, „ Female, 

Aided Colleges and Schools for Boys, 

,, Girls’ Schools ... 

Aided Normal Schools, Male, 

„ „ .. Female, 

Indigenous Schools unconnected with Government, 


Total of boys educated, 
,, girls ,, 


1869-70. 

3870-71. 

4,181 

4,175 

15,994 

13,087 

102,358 

104,136 

7,0 id 

7.308 

387 

377 

49 

50 

13,904 

3 5,960 

3,6*29 

3,828 

42 

38 

42 

67 

52,179 

55,092 

201,790 

204,103 

~~ 191,071 

192.860 

10,719 

11,243 


207 pupils in Government Colleges are trained up to tlie uni¬ 
versity standard. The Government Zillah and Aided Private 
Schools, many of which also prepare pupils for the university 
matriculation, supply an English and Vernacular education to 
38,046 boys, or ’06 per cent, of the entire population ; atTehsee- 
lee Schools 13,087 hoys, - 04 per ceut. of the population, 
receive a Vernacular education but of a superior kind ; the 
Village Schools give elementary instruction gratis to 104,130 
boys, or - 34 per cent.; and 55,092, or T8 per cent., hoys are 


■* jjuecvnr oj J'uOliC Instruction —salary Its. g.OUU, riumg to Us, It,- OU. 

-r . - r. j 1 _ i>„ 1 n.-n :_1 >„ i r.1/1 


Two Assistant Inspectors of Schools—Salary Es. 500 each per mensem ; tra* 
veiling allowance Us. 100. 

Assistant Inspector of Schools, Benares Circle- Salary Es. 330, rising to 
Us. 550. 

One Nalivi Inspector of Schools, Kumaon Circle—Salary Its. 150, rising to 
lls. 250. 

Principal, Benares College —Salary Es. 1,000, rising to Es. 1,250 after four 
years. 

Principal, Agra and Bareilly Colleges —Salary Es. 750 each per mensem, 
rising to Us. 1,000. 

Six Professors, Literature and Mathematics —Salary Es. 500 each per mensem, 
rising to lis.750. 

Anglo -Sanso it Professor. Benares College —Salary lis. 500, rising to Es. 700. 

Professor of Law Colleges, North-Western Provinces —Salary Us. COO. 

tub-Professor of Law Colleges. North - Western Provinces—Salary Es. 800. 

Headmasters, Government Colleges, including that of Benares Normal 
School —Salary Es. 400 each per mensem. 
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taught at the Indigenous or unimproved Schools of the country. 
Only 11,243 girls are uuder instruction; but that is an increase 
of no fewer than 524. 

The total cost was rupees 15,17,057. The details are shown 
in the following statement:—__ 


Institution. 


Government. 

OollegAH 
Zillftii Schools 
Tch-eelee Schools 
Village .Schools 
Government Female Schools 
Normal Schools, Male ... 

Ditto, Female... 

Private. 

Colleges ... ... ... 

Aided Hoys* Schools, under Inspec¬ 
tor’s management 

Ditto ditto, private management 
Aided Girls' Schools 
Normal Schools, for Male 
Ditto ditto Female 
Indigenous Schools, Main ... 

Ditto ditto Female 


Total 

The general results, however, may bo thus summed up. Go¬ 
vernment schools educated i29,133 boys, at a cost of rupees 
7,89,921, or rupees G-1-I0 per head and the Aided schools edu¬ 
cated ] 9,878 boys, at a cost of rupees 4,79,000, or rupees 24-2-i 
per head. 

Three students went up for honours and the M. A. degree, 
and all passed, against one successful candidate last year. Two 
from the Benares College, passed in English; the third., 
a Mahomedan from the Agra College, took the first honour de¬ 
gree in Arabic ever given. In the B. A. Examination four can¬ 
didates out of five passed ; two were in the first division, and both 
were students of Agra College. For the first Arts Examination 
42 went up, against 32 last year, and 24, or 57'1 per cent, suc¬ 
ceeded, where only seven passed last year ; nine, however, were 
in the first division, and 15 were in the third. In the Entrance 
Examination 114 of 176 candidates passed. Last year 70 passed 
of 124. The percentage of success has thus risen from 61 to 66. 
The improvement in the number of Christians and Mahomedans, 
from 9 and 8 per cent last year to 14 and 12 per cent, this year, 
is very satisfactory. Of the 175 candidates, 90 were from the 
Government Schools, and 65, or 72 per cent, passed. Of the 90 
Government candidates, 53 were sent up by the four Colleges 
and 44 passed, or 83 per cent. 37 were sent from nine Zillah 
Schools, and 21, or 57 per cent., passed. 


dumber on list 
at close of the 
year. 

P* 09 < 


Cost pet- head. | 

® ® 3 1 

21/5 
& » 
r* a 

S a 
® p 

Total. 

On total. 


4 

2C7-50 

Hs. A. P. 

86,670 9 0 

Rs. A. 
324 0 

Rs. A. 
295 0 

27 

3,374-40 

2,45.975 6 3 

73 O 

61 0 

241 

10,;J7!Mt4 

04,644 8 1 

6 0 

5 0 

3,041 

82, Si >8*50 

3,18.4 1G 9 10 

4 0 

0 32 

410 

6,710*80 

27,958 0 3 

5 0 

5 0 

6 

31517 

30.820 15 6 

110 0 

99 0 

4 

41-39 

9,105 9 0 

221) 0 

210 0 

4 

OS6-60 

64,323 0 8 

G5 0 

24 0 

70 

2,868-62 

58,. 4 -53 10 2 

21 0 

9 0 

120 

8,323*10 

2.42.703 2 10 

29 0 

13 0 

114 

3,060-02 

1,02,531 0 1 

S3 0 

12 0 

S 

38*00 

3,526 8 0 

93 0 

57 0 

>j 

50-00 

7,652 15 6 

153 0 

00 0 

4,528 

42,130*25 

2,37,316 4 0 

6 0 


134 

532*57 

10,82 “• 8 0 

20 0 

... 

8,7-1 

100,393-82 

15,17.657 12 1 

9 0 

4 0 
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Punjab .—The assignment from the imperial revenue for ex¬ 
penditure on education in the Punjab during 1870-71, placed 
under the control of the Director of Public Instruction, 
amounted to rupees G,27,Gil. This sum was expended on 1,8G0 
Government - Educational Institutions, 5G2 Grant-in-aid Institu¬ 
tions, and 4,133 Unaided Indigenous Schools. 

The following table shows the cost of educating each pupil in 
the vaiious Government and Aided Institutions during the 
year : — 



Auuuai cost of educating 
fui’h pupil. 


Total cost. 

•.lost to Govern¬ 
ment. 

Government Institutions. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Colleges 

G97 0 0 

cos o o 

Sellouts of Higher Cluss ... 

17(5 0 0 

m o o 

Schools of Vliddlo Class ... 

^Schools of Lower Class 

]5 15 10 

13 1 S 

a H ii 

o r. 4 

Female Schools... 

4 5 S 

l ll li 

Normal Schools ... 

149 4 9 

0J 3 4 

Jail Schools 

1 2 t> 


Aided Institutions. 

Schools of Higher Class ... 

*>H 12 5 

13 1 5 

Schools of Vliddle Class ... ... ... ... 

•12 11 I* 

12 11 7 

School of Lower Ola, s ... ... ... 

:> 11 ii 

2 8 <; 

Fema e Schools ... 

7 7 9 

a 5 7 

Normal Schools... 

145 2 <; 

89 9 0 


Four students went up for the Calcutta Universily II. A. Ex¬ 
amination, and one passed in the first, division, gaining tlie 
second place in the whole Presidency ; the other three failed. 
Twenty candidates went up for the First Arts Examina¬ 
tion, three passed in the first, nine in the second, and three in 
the third division. For the Entrance Examination, Govern¬ 
ment Schools sent up 3G candidates, of whom one passed in the 
first, fifteen in the second, and seven in the third division. 'Thir¬ 
teen failed. Aided schools sent up 37 candidates ; five passed 
in the first, fifteen in the second, and eight in the third divi¬ 
sion. Nine failed. 

Chide.—For the Entrance Examination, the number of students 
under preparation during 1.370 rose from 1,142 to 2,910, 
and the number of actual candidates from 32 to 57. Of the latter 
31 were educated in Government schools, 20 in Canning College, 
and six in La’ Martinicrc ; of the forty who passed, 18 belong¬ 
ed to Government Institutions, 18 to Canning College, and four 
to La’ Martiniere. 
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The following table gives the general results for the last five 

years :— ___ _ 



Entrance? Examination. 

First Arts' Examination. 

Bachelor of Arts 
Examination. 

Year. 

Number of 

Number 

Number of 

Number 

Number of ■ Number 


candidates. 

who passed. 

candidates. 

who passed. 

candidates.■ who passed. 

isfifi ... ... 

23 

G 



j 

ISO 7 . 

17 

15 



. I 

808 . 

38 

31 

8 

3 

i . 

lsoy . 

i;j 

20 

y 

2 

1 

IS7u . 


*40 

10 

0 

, | 


* Includes four .students of La’ Murtiniero College. 


The following figures are taken from the Educational lie- 
port :— 



schools rose from 717 to 791, the pupils from 84,803 to 37,848, 
and the average attendance from 20,603 to 27,773. The schools 
increased by 74, the pupils by 3,545, and the average atten¬ 
dance by 1,170. Thus the pupils have increased by 13 per cent, 
.and the average attendance by 4 per cent, 
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Excepting the Indigenous Schools, the total expenditure fell 
from rupees 4,37,650 in 1809-70 to rupees 4,26,214 in 1870-71, 
showing a decrease of rupees 11,436. 

The present state of what are termed “ High Schools” is 
shown in the following classification, tabulated for the last seveu 
years:— 



Number of pupils iu classes. 



18C4-65 

18(55-60 

*”« 

mmsm 

151 

104 

301 

310 

264 

256 

413 

402 


1806-07 

... 12 

18 97 87 

108 

214 

359 

477 

25 1.427 

1867-08 

... 15 

15 95 1*20 

185 

229 

417 

754 

11 19 1.890 

1868-09 

8 

72 134 194 

195 

273 

551 

813 

29 12 *2,281 

1809-70 

... 57 

109 201 183 

284 

314 

520 

080 

. 2,390 

1870-71 

... 74 

147 207 220 

*22 i 

329 

CIS 

815 

. 2.620 


The general results of the two last years (excluding indigenous 
schools) are as follows:— 

1809-70. 1870-71. 

Grand Total Schools . 717 791 

Average Attendance .26,003 27,773 

Tiie proportion of attendance to a population of 11,220,230 was 
in 1869-70, 1 to 421 ; in 1870-71, 1 to 36S. 

Central Provinces .—The number of schools of all kinds, 
the number of scholars on the school books, and the average 
attendance are as follows for the years 1869-70 and 1870-71 

lSCIi-70. 1670-71. 

Number of schools ... ... 1,80+ 1,950 

Number of scholars ... ... 77,798 83,538 

Average daily attendance ... 47,980 53,247 

The number of purely Government schools is 848, of scholars 
attending these schools 46,993, and the average daily attendance 
is 29,06">. The total expenditure on education during the year 
was rupees 5,13,139, of which only rupees 2,46,200 was chargeable 
to tlie Imperial revenues, the rest being contributed from local 
sources, including the 2 per cent, cess on the land revenue which 
furnished rupees 1,26,927. 

The proportionate expenditure of the funds at the disposal 
of the Administration for educational purposes was as follows :— 
On direction and inspection ... ... ... 15- 

Nigh class schools for boys ... ... ... 9 7 

Middle class ,, ... ... ... 23 2 

l-ower clas „ ... ... ... 40 5 

Schools for girls ... ... ... 41 

Training schools for Masters ... ... ... 3'2 

.. ,, Mistresses ... ... IT 

Scholarships ... ... ... 32 
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Twenty-six boys went up for the Entrance examination o. 
the Calcutta University, and 2] passed. Of those who passed, 
11 were from the High School at Satigor, 6 from the Free 
Church Mission School at Nagpore, 1 from the Bishop’s School, 
Nagpore, 1 from the Ivamthee Zillah School, and 3 were teachers. 
The number of Government schools of the middle class is 44, 
with 0,063 scholars, and the average attendance 3,484. The 
number of boys learning English is 1,830. 

The ratio of pupils enrolled and of pupils daily attending 
school to population is shown below':— 


Pupils. 

Average daily 
attendance. 

Population. 

Ratio of enrolled 
pupils to popu¬ 
lation being 1 in 

Ratio of average- 
daily attend¬ 

ance of pupils 
to population 
being 1 in 

83,588 

53,263 

7,685,411 

95 

350 


British Burma .—In this province there was a large decrease 
during the past year in the schools under Government supervi¬ 
sion. In 1803-70 there were 182 schools, having 6,347 
pupils; but in 1870-71 there were only 81 schools and 
2,418 pupils. The imperial grant for 1870-71 w'as £10,997, 
and the receipts from school fees amounted to £402, but the 
expenditure in consequence chiefly of the large savings under 
grants-in-aid, was only £7,289. The usual statistics are shown 
below':— 


Districts. 

Number of Schools. | 

Pupils attending. 
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1 
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2 

*5 
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50 
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... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

f Rangoon 


1 

5 

12 

18 

34 

762 

20 
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I Hussein 


... 

4 

27 

30 

... 

281 

51 

285 
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... 

•> 

... 

4 

... 
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... 
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1 



3 

03 

26 


80 
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... 

... 


1 
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86 


36 
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3 

13 

17 
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14 

65 

81 

566 

1,598 

254 

2,418 
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Education . 


Jierar .—In 1S70-71 rupees 3,19,300 were expended on edu¬ 
cation in Berar. Omitting an aided Christian school at Yeotmahal 
in the Wood District—which had to he closed for want of pupils 
shortly after the commencement of the j’ear, there were in the 
Assigned Districts in 1870-71—341 Government educational Ins¬ 
titutions, and 110 Unaided Indigenous Schools. The average 
daily attendance of scholars was as follows— 

In the 2 High schools 140—a decrease of 10. 

Jn the 44 Middle class schools 2,801— a decrease of S3. 

In the 270 Lower class schools 7,002—a do. of 42. 

In the 27 HitU* schools 431—a do. of 51. 

In the 1 Normal school 40. 

The average annual cost of educating each pupil in the Go¬ 
vernment schools of the higher chi“s was rupees 91-7-3 in 1^70, 
against rupees 84-9-8 in 18(59; in the middle class schools, rupees 
17-2-7 against rupees 17-0-3 in 1809; in the lower class schools, 
rupees 10-2-1, against rupees 19-1-0 in 1809; in the girls' schools, 
rupees 14-2-0, as compared with rupees .13 in 1809; ami in tho 
Uormal school, rupees 30 against rupees 28 4-0 in the previous 

year. 

Mysore .—The following statement shows (lie expenditure on 
schools in Mysore during tho past three years :— 



ISOS-tiO. 

isoy-70 

1$70-71. 

Din*ct ! on and its subsidiary charges 

12. M0 

33 070 

14.252 

Inspection and its subsidiary charges .. 

11.01 Jl 

lit,72») 

hum; 

Government schools ... 

PI 2IS 

1 , <'0,1)41 

1.21.OK 7 

I.uildin^s 

Government contributions to Grant-in- 

ft, 389 

5,017 

11,722 

aid In-utmmns 

Private u<um-d>utions to Grant in aid Ins- 

32,900 

o'>, 100 

31,592 

titntkms 

Miscellaneous, inc'udiug Central Book Do- 

01,142 

7 J,,6.‘:6 

88,051 

pot 

17,OSS 

29,957 

33,210 


2,32,878 

2.84,507 

3,22,900 


The ICdm-ational Department has the control of 2,413 institu¬ 
tions, comprising 7 higher class schools 2 Government and 5 
grant-in-aid, adorning instruction up to the standard of tho 15. 
A. degree examination of the University of Madras; 5 District 
Government Schools of the same grade teaching up to the stand¬ 
ard of the Matriculation examination of the University of Mad¬ 
ras ; 10 Talook Anglo vernacular schools of the middle class; 
9 Aided schools of the middle class ; 435 Government vernacular 
schools of the lower class, (including hobli schools) ; 29 Aided 
schools of the lower class; 5 Government,Female Schools; 33 
Aided Female Schools ; 4 Government Normal Schools; 3 Spe¬ 
cial Schools (including 1 Engineering and 2 Jail Schools); 1,903 
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Unaided indigenous schools. The average attendance at the 
several classes of schools *.vas as follows:— 

Government Schools ... ... ... 4.085 

Hobli Schools ... ... .;. 9 ISl 

Giant-in-aic) Schools ... ... ... 4,577 

Indigenous Schools ... ... ... 24 8(54 

43.3u7 

The average annual cost of educating each pupil in Government 
Schools of the higher class was— Its.-Hi) ]0 2 

Jn a.d-d schools of the same grade ... 50 1 7 

In Government schools of thorn ddle class ... 35 2 11 

Jn aided schools of the middle ciass ... 38 10 6 

Jn Government schools of the lower class ... 8 9 G 

In aided schools of the lower class ... 7 In 0 

In Government Girls’Schools ... ... 18 5 0 

Jn aided female schools ... ... 23 0 5 

Jn Government Normal Schools ... 80 0 G 

In Government Engineering School ... 305 5 1® 

Coorg .—There were in (Joorg in 1870-71—h i Government 
Educational Institutions, 3 Grant-in-aid Institutions, and 22 
Unaided Indigenous Schools. These include 1 School of the 
Higher Class, 3 Schools of the Middle Class, 28 Schools of the 
Lower Glass, 1 Girls’ School of the Lower Class, and 1 Normal 
School for Masters. The total cost was rupees, lo, 900. 
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4IS Archotology. 

CHAPTER XIT. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Bombay and Sind .—The chief part of the Archaeological re* 
searches of the year were made under the superiritenden* 
cy, or arose from a memorandum drawn tip tn 1^67 by 
Mr. Burgess. Photographs of the caves of Adjunta taken in 
the previous year were copied, and also photographs of the 
Jain Temples at Palitana, of the Buddhist and Brahmin'ical 
Temples near Nassick, and of the temple of Ambarnath. Aft 
attempt was also made to induce the Nizam's Durbar to 
collect and communicate intelligence with respect to the 
archaeology of the territories of his Highness. The Mahomedan 
buildings at Ahmedabad were partially restored at a cost on 
the palace of Sarkej of rupees 10,231. The Harem which was 
half ruin was also put in fair order. 

Bengal .—The Archaeological researches in Bengal during the 
year were very slight. 

Mr. T. F. Peppe, of the opium department, completed a set 
of 123 photographic views of some of the most important an¬ 
tiquities of the Patna division, including the great temple at 
Bodh Gya, the sculptured caves in the Barabar hills, the Son 
Bandar cave at Rajgir, the pillars at Bakra and Lauriya, and 
the mounds and ruins at Baragaon, which have been recognized 
as remains of the great Buddhist monastery of Nalanda. Mr. 
Broadley, of the Civil Service, conducted inquiries into the 
Mahometan remains in the neighbourhood of the town of 
Behar, Two sets of photographs of rains at Baragaon in the 
Patna district, and at Afsar and Tetrama in Hazaribngh, taken 
by Mr. Beglar, Assistant Engineer, were received during the 
year from the Public Works Department, and Mr. Ravensliaw, 
officiating Civil and Sessions Judge of Diuagepore, submitted 
photographs during the year of architecture at Kan ton nuggar, 
near Diuagepore, and of the Ban Hajah’s city. This is stated 
to have been the entire Archaeological work of the year. 

Central Provinces .—A museum was completed at Nagpore 
during the year, but apart from that there appears to have been 
little done in Archaeology. 

Mysore .—In the geological department of the Government 
Museum a complete collection was, it is said, made of the 
minerals of the country, and also of the various woods, vegeta¬ 
bles, &c., but archaeology was only represented by the discovery, 
about nine miles from Hassan, of a finely sculptured statue of 
Vishnoo in black marble, and of a number of cromlechs in 
the same neighbourhood. The statue is 20 feet high. 
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In none of the provinces was there any considerable archaeolo¬ 
gical research during the year. 

NATIVE LITERATURE. 

Madras .—There was an increase in the total number of Pub¬ 
lications registered during 1871 of upwards of 100 in excess of 
the previous year, and the increase was chiefly under the impor¬ 
tant head of books, not mere pamphlets or tracts. The following 
tables show the character of the works printed :— 
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26 
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9 
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63 

64 

Republications 

69 

122 

n 

23 

21 

1 

n 
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■ 

210 

369 

Total for 1870 ... 

92 

191 

96 

43 

32 

1 

2 

3 

69 

H 

437 

629 

Do. 1809 ... 

82 

201 

63 

28 

14 

... 

... 

7 

22 

... 

5 

340 

422 


The rapid inorease in the number of Sanscrit books, consisting 
chiefly of the reprints of standard classical poems and sacred works 
in that language, are taken as showing an onward movement 
among Hindoo readers, and is perhaps in part due to the impe¬ 
tus lately given to the study of Sanscrit in colleges and schools. 
The three Hindustani works entered above are published by 
Missionary or Educational Societies, and there is not a single 
indigenous publication printed or lithographed in this language. 
This fact and the entire absence of all Arabic and Persian works 
&re named as a sign either of the utter stagnation of interest among 
the Mahomedan sectiou of the community in all literary matters, 
or of the preference of the Mussulman’s written form, and the slow¬ 
ness of their taste in suiting itself to typography, oroftheirpoverty 
and consequent inability to incur the expenseofevenlithographed 
productions of their own literature. The Tamil works, instead 
of outnumbering, as they did last year, those in all other ver¬ 
nacular languages taken together, are nearly balanced by the 
latter in point of numbers, owing to a perceptible increase in 
the Telugu and Malaylum works, and a slight decrease in the 
Tamil. Another noteworthy fact is the appearance during the 
year for the first time, of two pamphlets in Tulu, and a song- 
l>ook in Kodaghor Coorg; printed in the Canarew character. 

tct 
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Native Literature. 


Bengal .—The number of books received at the Bengal Library 
was 896; but of these 428 weie pamphlets of less than 106- 
pages each. Of books containing luoie tLau 100 pages each the 
following were received : — 


AiaU^ 

Ansiiinese... 

BengaWe .. 
Mussulman Bougulco 
English 

Himleo ... ... 


Bengalee and English 
„ and IJmdee 
„ and Sanson fc 
English and Satis ent 


... ... 2 

Xepnlpso... 

... 1 

Out duo ... 

.1! ... sno 

Ooma 

... ... 20 

IVrsmn ... 

... S.3* 

Southall .. 


S <usciit... 


Dhjlott*. 


English and ITin’.ce.., 
„ and Ooriyi ... 
Hindoo and I\ isi «n 
„ and buusent 


l 

83 

51 

13 

a 

D'i 


Trhjlotts. 


Bengalee, English, and Pan^crit ... 2 | Pengalee, English and Oardoa ... ... X 

Of these 722 were on tlio lollowing :— Biography, 18, of which 
only 6 are original. These include brief memoirs, only one or two 
of which it is thought might be introduced into schools'. Drama, 
21; of which, among oiigitutl works, 1 is in'Assamese, 13 are in 
Bengalee, and 1 in Sausci it. Fiction, 37 ; 10 of these in Ilcugaleo 
and 2 in English arc original, and about 6 of them mnyjoo found 
in educational institutions. History,. 7 ; of which 15 are original 
useful works, or compilations from standard authors,—in Bcngaleo 
English 4, in Oordoo l,in Oorija l, in Sanscrit 1. On the subject 
8, in of Language, a Bengalee work lias been written to prove that 
the Ouiiya and Bengalee arc not distinct languages, the former 
being only acorruption of the latter. The wiiter’s object is to sug¬ 
gest the introduction of Bengalee into Orissa. Under the Vie ad 
Language are included dictionaries, of which 25 were published 
during the year ; grammars, of which there are 18 ; and a single 
work on rhetoric in Sanscrit. Almost, all of I hose are republi¬ 
cations of works long in use. On Lot”, G1 books were published, 
but the larger number were re-publications of the Acts of 
Government taken from the Bengalee Gazette. On Medicine 18, 
of which 6 are in Bengalee and 3 in English, rue original. Ainoim 
Miscellaneous works, of which 115 were published, arc included 
primers aud reading books, with others which could not be pro¬ 
perly classed under any of the heads adopted, Sixty-seven of 
these are intended for educational institutions ; 85 are mere 
reprints ; 60 ate new books, or books thrown into a now form ; 
but there is nothing in them worthy of special notice. On 
Music there were two Bengalee works, which are stated to have 
been prepared with considerable care. In Poetry there were 
104, of which the largest number is in Bengalee. On Politics 
there were only three pamphlets. On Philosophy, 22 books 
were published, On Religion EBS) hooka and pamphlet^ 






North- Western Provinces. 


Bi'alimist, Clirisiian, Hindoo, and Mahomed an • 85 were 
connected with Christianity, including tracts and gospels. 
The native Journals continued to increase in number. In 1870, 
there were 8 monthly, 11 bi-monthly, 18 weekly,1 bi-weekly, J, 
tri-weekly, and 4 daily papers, making a total of 38. Some be.- 
camo extinct, but others appeared in their places. 

North- Western Provinces .—The following table shows the 
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'Thus sixty-one per cent of the books published were either 
educational, moral, or religious. Sixty-three per cent, were iu 
the Vernaculars, in the proportion of 88 Oordoo to 25 Hindee. 
Of 887,0-0 copies published no fewer than 745,885 were school¬ 
books, intended for use in the Government educational establish¬ 
ments. 

The number of newspapers published in the North-Western 
Provinces increased from ‘26 in 1869 to 3" in 1870, and the cir¬ 
culation from 7,004 to 7,500 copies. 2,010 copies are taken by 
Government, and for tire most part distributed among the dis¬ 
trict schools, the remainder being taken for the Government 
Secretariat and the Reporter on vernacular Newspapers. Qf 
the 33 papers, 20 are in Oordoo and G in Hindee ; 5 have double 
issues, one in Oordoo and the other iu Hindee, and 1 is in Ben¬ 
galee. One paper, the Allyguvh Institute Gazette, is partly 
bilingual, containing English articles with their translations in 
Oordoo; but the bulk of the paper is purely Vernacular. The 
papers having the largest circulation ar c :— _ 

| Circulation. 


Where 

published. 


Native. European. ExchangeB. Total. 
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Nairn Literature. 


Eight monthly magazines, or the same number as in 1869, were 
published in the Provinces during the year. Their total circulation 
was 2,151, against 1,804 in 1869 j but of this number only $19 
ore taken by Native subscribers and the rest on the part of 
Government for use in Vernacular schools. Six are in OordoQ, 
one in Sanscrit, and the remaining one in Sanscrit and English. 

Punjab .—At the close of 1870 there were ten Vernacular news¬ 
papers published in this Province, The number of books registered 
during the year was 426, but the greater part were second or third 
editions, or translations and compilations in the following lan¬ 
guages:—12 were English, 150 Oordoo, 61 Persian, 47 Arabic, 76 
|iindee, 17 Sanscrit, 5 Gurmukhi, 2 Pushtu, and 56 were Polyglot, 
At the educational Press 89,912 Vernacular books were printed 

Oxide .—In addition to the Government Press there are twenty 
other presses in Lucknow, and with the exception of three, two 
pf which are part English and part Vernacular, they are all Ver¬ 
nacular purely. There are three or four Vernacular newspapers 
And some minor publications. 

British Burma .—There are only three newspapers in the Burt 
piese language, and they are issued weekly; three daily, three 
bi-weekly, and two other weekly papers are in English. Th® 
puncher of books published is stated to be very inconsiderable, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ARMY, MARINE, MEDICAL AND ECCLE. 

SIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

STRENGTH OF THE ARMY. 

The Commander-in-Chief, under of course the Governor Gene* 
fal, has direct control over all Her Majesty’s forces, European 
and Native, in India, except the armies of Madras (includ¬ 
ing Burma) and Bombay, which are under the direct control 
of the local Commander-in-Chief of each. The force under the 
Comtnander-in-Chief is technically known as the Bengal Army, 
but in addition to that Army there is the Punjab Fron¬ 
tier Force of Natives, which is directly controlled by the Lieute* 
Dant Governor oi the Punjab ; the Central India Ilotse and the 
Native' Corps in feudatory territory, which are utider the 
immediate orders of the Governor General alone. 

The past year closed with preparations for a Camp of Exer¬ 
cise in the neighbourhood of Delhi, and although the opera¬ 
tions were not so successful as was expected, some important 
facts in connection with the handling of troops are believed to 
have been elicited. The year in which we are writing will close 
with the preparation for another Camp to be held at Hassan Ab* 
dal in the Punjab. The following shows the 

Aggregate Effective Strength of the Army in British India in each of 
the Under-mentioned Years. 
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effective Strength of the Army of British India distributed in each 
Presidency, in each oj the under-mentioned Years. 
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lo.a-'iii 

11,003 

J.OSl 

51 7<L' 


1,0S1 

31,702 i 

1800 

709 

11 .099 

1I.KOS 

1,070 

31.070 


i,070 

31.070 * 

1870 

800 

1 1,80(1 

12,009 

1,049 

31.592 


1.049 

31.592 

1871 

7J7 

11,005 

12,312 

J.t'll 

31.^7 

... 

1,041 

31,327 . 

1 




Bomcay. 




; 

On 1st June 1802 .. 

Til 

12,294 

13,035 

793 

30,920 


763 

30,926 , 

On 1st May. 



13.659 





1863 

803 

12.650 

699 

28.860 


699 

28,"60 . 

1801 

741 

12,00-4 

13,315 

7 50 

27,991 


750 

27.991 J 

1865 

743 

12,119 

12,862 

737 

27,401 


7 87 

27,-li)l 

On 1st April. 



j 




1 

1666 

739 

17,177 

12,916 

722 > 

27.200 


7;>0 

27.204 i 

1867 

740 

11.752 

12,492 

707 i 

27.207 


707 

27,207 j 

1808 

894 

13, :ws 

14,226 

701 i 

27.650 


701 

27 450 

1169 

701' 

11.548 

12.30M 

r«M ! 

28,207 


04.7 

26,007 

1870 

694 

10.133 

10,627 

673 i 

27,195 


073 

27.495 ! 

1871 

614 

10,583 

11,227 

008 ! 

i 

27,107 


t»0H 

27,107 i 
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In the following table is shown the effective strength of the 
Army, classified according to army of survey, &c., beginning with 
the year 1869 :— 



a including inscars. b including body guard. « Attached to Hyderabad contingent. 


Vor„ XVI, Past II. 


SO 
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a Including lascars. I Including body guard. c Attached to Hyderabad contingent. 


COST OF THE ARMY. 


The entire Cost of the Army ir. India may be stated at sixteen 
millions, ranging under the following heads :— 

Military Expenditure of British India. 


Prealdescies. 

Years ended 30th April. 

1802. 

1803. 

1804. 

1800. 

1866. 

Government of India 

Madras ... 

Bombay ... 

£ 

a7,367,906 
<i3,041,663 
a2,372,43l 

£ 

0,053. <>47 
03,821,237 
02,490,041 

£ 

7,161.131 

3,004,809 

2,471,129 

£ 

7.487,676 

3,260,663 

2,760,139 

£ 

8,149,844 

3,341,224 

2,869,270 

Total India 

Payments in England 

a 13,681.900 
b 2,607,604 

al2.784,325 

52,128,426 

12,097,009 

1 1,849 ,.hi 

13,494,407 

92.280,019 

14,360,338 

02,402,882 

Total Military Expenditure... 

* 

16,188,404 

14,892,751 

14,646 410 

10,774,480 

16,763,220 


a Leu retrenchment, and recoveriee. 


t Le.i receipt, in reduction, 
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Years ended 81st March. ♦ | 

Presidencies 

1867. 

1808. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

Government of India 

Madras 

Bombay 

£ 

6.719,778 

3,070,799 

2,0*3,806 

£ 

6,749,828 

3,072,872 

2,780,767 

£ 

7,011,834 

3,016,784 

2,960,948 

£ 

6,973,845 

2,993,813 

2,861,092 

£ 

6,512,574 

2,914,163 

3,122,666 

Total India 

Payments in England 

12.440.383 

8,385,408 

12,603,487 

3,499,829 

12,989,566 

3,2811,015 

12,828,750 

3,500,989 

12,549,303 

8,625,497 

Total Military Expenditure... 

15,825,791 

16,103,296 

16,269,581 

16,329,739 

16.074,800 


The items of expenditure for the year are shown below:— 


In India. 

1871. 

Effective Services. 


* 


£ 

Army and Garrison Staff ... 




406,136 

Administrative Staff 

T-e 



195,794 

Regimental I'ay Allowances, and Charges 

... 

... 


6,627,145 

Commissariat Establish trouts 



... 

2,198.13* 

Stud and Remount ditto ... ... ... 


... 

... 

190,796 

Clothing ditto ... ... 

... 

... 


87,857 

Barrack ditto ... ... ... 

... 


... 

327,329 

Martial Law ditto ... 


... 

... 

42,598 

Medical Establishments ... ... ... 




437,953 

Ordnance do., Stores, and Camp Equipage ... 

... 

... 

... 

521,585 

EccIesiastPiai 

... 

... 

... 

20,592 

Educational 


... 

... 

43.969 

fcea Transport Charges 

... 

... 


514,023 

Miscellaneous Services ... ... ... 


... 

... 

329,501 

Volunteer Corps ... ... ... 



... 

7,964 

Survey, Topographical, and Trigonometrical ... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Total ... 

««• 

... 

... 

11,914,376 

N on-effective Services. 





Rewards 

-ff 

... 

... 

U027 

Retired Officers... 


... 


13,845 

Pensions to Officers 


• •• 

... 

570,619 

Do. to Widows and Orphans 


. . 


18,879 

Civil Pensions and Gratuities ... ... 




18,657 

Europe Stores ... ... ... 

... 


... 

... 

Total ... 

•II 


... 

634,927 

Total Military Expenditure in India ... ... 

Mt 

«•« 

... 

12,549,303 

In England. 





Stores 



... 

929,782 

Other payments 




1,*55,509 

Effective Services ... ... 

... 

*•« 

... 


Nou-efleetive Services 

... 

**• 


1,140,206 

Total Military Expenditure in England.. ' ... 

.. 

• •• 

... 

3,525,497 

Grand Total ... 

... 

.. 

... 

16,074,800 


HEALTH OP THE ARMY. 

The Sanitary Commissioner reports that the year 1870 was 
one of great sickness in the Army, and very muok exceeded in 
that respect the preceding year, though that too was a bad year. 
The admissions into hospital equalled 1,731 per 1,000, or higher 
than any year since 1863. In the Punjab the admissions 
were 2,323 per 1,000, while Lower Bengal had only 1,170, and 
in the hill stations the ratio was little above the number of the 
rnen. The year was remarkable for an absence of cholera, and 
fof a great prevalence of fevers. 

am 
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The following shows the Aggregate of Sickness and mortality among 
European and Native Troops employed in all British India in each 
oj the undermentioned years. 



* Exclusive of Madras, the returns not affording the information. 

Dr. Bryden this year made some important calculations 
with respect to the mortality at different ages of the men. The 
following tables will have considerable interest:— 


Distribution of the Strength of the Army according to age at the 
beginning of 1870. 

(Excluding the Regiments which served in the Bengal Presidency for a few 
weeks only of 1870). 


Total Btrength. 

Under 20. 

20 to 24. 

25 to 29. 

30 to 34. 

35 to 39. 40 and upwards. 

33,602 

2,037 

0,725 

10,375 


11,865 ! 

8,022 2,848 495 


Deaths of 1870, and the Death rates per 1,000 of the strength at the 

different ages. 
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Death rates per 1,000 of the strength at the different ages . 


Tears. 

Under 








HH 

ItteiM 







f— .. 

— m -A- 


. fl88S ... 

7*47 

18-86 

28-14 


28-66 


&I18M... 

18-89 

11-33 

23-49 


29'75 


g 1 1865 ... 

827 

12-33 

24 74 


88-32 


J 1866 ... 

* ; 1867 ... 

| 1868 ... 

4-80 


■Hi 


27 31 


16-70 


BH 


89 24 


16-45 

wzm 

■M 


26-38 


| | 1869 ... 
a [ 1870 ... 

16-78 

86-61 

85-11 


67-16 


8-84 

. 16-86 

17-83 


30-07 


Average of the 8 years 

Regiments in their first year of Indian 

11-64 

18-62 

23-67 


3472 


service 

2251 

4076 

MniOTtl 


07-56 


Regiments in their second year of Indian 
service 

Army of the United Kingdom, exclusive 

4-61 

18-00 

27-52 


40-51 


ot Depfits, 1859—67 ... .a 

308 

6-79 

7-70 

12-34 

10-88 

18-40 


' 

Invaliding. 








Bengal Army, 1865—70 

Regiments in their first year of Indian 

25 98 

2G-64 

39-74 


78 34 


service ... ... 

Regiments In their second year of In- 

27-30 

19-35 

35-56 


36-51 


dian service 

Regiments in their third year of Indian 

32-28 

30*83 

41-74 

4616 


74-49 


service ... ... * 

24-50 

4336 


95-76 



The following shows the deaths of children in the Presidency:— 



Deaths Per 1,000. | 

Ages. 

England.® 

Bengal. 

Presidency, 


Males. 

Females. 

Under 6 yearH of age ... ... 

Five, and under 10 years of age... ... 

Ten, and under 15 years of age... 

72*57 

8-87 

4*98 

62*60 

8-76 

5*14 

148*10 

17-73 

11-51 


a The meana of 29 years—1838 to 1808—taken from the Registrar General’s Report for 1860. 


The mortality of European children in the Bengal Presidency 
in 1870 was therefore rather more than double the mean mor¬ 
tality of children of the same ages in England, 

In the proportion of men constantly sick, the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner says, Bombay gives the most favourable return, 59’8 per 
1,000 ; Madras comes next with 62 0, and Bengal stands highest, 
67T per 1,000. In Bengal the ratio which is at a minimum of 
64 - 8 in December is at a maximum of 79’2 in September. In 
Madras the minimum 56'9 is in February and the maximum 
67’9 in September. Bombay, with a minimum of 52b in January 
and again in April, gives a maximum of 72 in October. The 
admission rate can as yet be shown only for Bengal. The 
annual average was 1754'9, of which the smallest proportion, 99, 
occurred in February and the largest, 181, in October. These 
facts are shown in the table below :— 
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Army. , 


NATIVE TROOPS, 

Of a total strength of 44,731 men composing the Regular 
Native-Army, 869 died during the year, or 19'43 per ] ,000. 
This ratio is somewhat above the average of the previous nine 
years, 1861-69, but slightly lower than in 1869, 1863, and 
186', in which it was respectively 2041,1973, and 20*31. In the 
Punjab Irregular Force, of an average strength of 12,200, there 
were 230 deaths, or 18'85 per 1,000, a ratio considerably under 
that of the year previous, when it amounted to 26'72, but much 
above the average of the five preceding years. The Central" 
India Irregular Force, the strength of which averaged 4,918, 
lost 52 men by death, or a proportion of 10 57 per 1,000, a 
result which contrasts fovourably with the mortality of 1809 
per 1,000 in 1869, and which, chiefly in consequence of the 
unusual loss of that year, is under the average of the previ¬ 
ous four years for which statistics have been recorded. 
In the Punjab Irregular Force the death-rate, 1578, was nearly 
the same as in the Regular Army, a ratio which contrasts favour¬ 
ably with 25'36 in 1869, but is higher than that of any one of 
the other four years, 1865-G8. The regiments which have 
been grouped together as the Central India Irregular Troops, 
out of an average strength of 4,054, lost 10 85 per 1,000, a ratio 
one-third less than that of either the Regular Native Army or 
of the Punjab Frontier Force, and which compares favourably 
with the average of the preceding five years. The diseases to 
which the mortality was due may be seen from the following in 
the order of their importance, and for convenient reference the 
results in the Regular and Irregular Forces have been placed 
side by side :— 


Diseases. 



Regular Native 
Army. 

Punjab Irregu¬ 
lar Force. 

Central 

India Irregular 
Troops. 




Died per 1,000 of Average Strength. 

Fevers.., .* 



4*05 

4*52 

4-93 

Respiratory Diseases 



3*22 

5 00 

1*23 

Dysentery . ... 



1-9* 

1*06 

•74 

Diarrhoea . 

... 



•19 

•25 

Phthisis Pulmonalis 



•«8 

•48 


Cholera . 



•75 

... 8 


Atrophy and Anooinia 

... 


•48 

•48 

*25 

Spleen disease . 



*25 

■38 


Apoplexy . 

Heart disease. 



*23 

•96 




•20 

•10 

•25 

Wounds and Accidents 



•20 

•10 

•98 

Dropsy. 

... 


•17 

. 


Scurvy. 

... 


•17 

•10 


Small-pox . 



•13 

*10 

•25 

Hepatitis . 



•13 

•10 

*25 

All other causes ... ... 



•98 

115 

•98 

Died oat of Hospital 

... 


•45 

1*06 

•74 

Total ... 

... 


15*89 

16-78 

10*85 
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MADRAS ARMY. 

'flio strength of the British Force in Madras on the 1st 
jauuary 1870, was 9,988, but at the end of the year it bad in¬ 
creased to 11,053. The mean strength is taken by the Sanitary 
Commissioner at 11,035; the total admissions into hospital at 
the several stations was 1*5,849 ; the daily sick 695T6; the deaths 
in hospital 187, and out of hospital 26, total 213, and invalided, 
according to the returns of the Inspector-General of Hospitals, 
British Medical Service, 827;—71 for discharge and 7o6 for 
change of climate. 

These figures yield the following ratios to strength :—* 

Admitted sick ... ... 1,436 '.’5 per mill#. 


Constantly a ck 

»•***■- \tatSm ::: :: “S 

>■»«“ \'Zt:SZv ::: "SI ™ ■■ 

Total decrement from deaths and Invaliding 96 - 33 

There were 1,329 wives of soldiers with the British Army in 
the Madras Presidency; of these -1,271 came Under Medical 
treatment, and 26 died. The death rate of children, as computed 
by the Sanitary Commissioner, is shown below :— 


6-2 99 
16-94 
2-35 

( 77-04 
96-33 


Aces. 

Children under 
Observation. 

Mortality Bate. 

Under one year 


.... 


IN 


123 4 per mill.. 

1 to 2 years 




6 r 


85-5 ” 

2 to 3 „ 

• is 



4‘ 


40-0 *» 

3 to 4 „ 




S 


7-9 " 

4 to 5 „ 






8*1 " 

0 to 10 „ 

... 





20*2 •' 

10 to 15 „ 

... 



341 

17-5 " 

15 and upwards 


... 

... 

83 


The strength of the Native Army in the Madras Presidency 
was 31,743 on the 1st of January, and 31,386 at the end of the 
year. The losses during the year were 1,779, from the following 
causes :— 

Invaliding... ... ... ... 815 

Reduction of Establishment ... ... ... ]p 

Summary Dismissal ... ... 545 

Court Martial ... ... ... ... 4 $ 

"Desertion ... ... ... ... ... 54 

Deaths ... ... ... ... ." 435 

Other causes ... ... t>> 274 

The total decrease of the Nativo Army by deaths and in¬ 
validing was as follows :— 

Dy Deaths ... ... ... 13 8 per mills, 

Invaliding ... ... 25 3 


toe XVI, Past. il. 
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Mean Slational Sickness and Mortality of Native Troops i» tie* 
Madras Presidency for the jive years ending 1870. 


Stations, 

B*tio per 1,000 of Strength. 

Moan 

Strength. 

A dmkslonB. 

Average 
Daily Sick. 

Died. 

Madras ... ... ... 

Saint Thomas' Mount . t , 

Vellore ... ... ... ... 

Palnveram (Foreign Service depot) 

Waltair ... 

Visituiagram .. ... ... ... 

Berhampore ... ... 

Cuttack .. ... 

Sumbulpore ... ... 

Bangalore ... • ... ... ... 

Mercata .. ... ... 

Can nun ore ... ... ... ... 

Mangalore ... ... ... •»• 

Bellary ... ... ... ... 

Kurnool ... ... ... 

Knmptce ... ... ... 

^eelabuldoe ... ... ... 

Raopore ... .„ 

flooshungabad ... ... ... 

Seroncha ... ... ... 

Chandah ... ... ... ... 

Secunderabad 

Trichinopoly... ... ... 

Palamcottah... ... ... ... 

Quilon ... .., 

Trichoor ... ... ... ... 

Trevandrum... ... ... 

Rangoon ... ... ... 

Tbayetmyoo... 

Tongboo ... ... 

Phoaygbeen ... ... ... ... 

Moulmein ... ... 

Fort Blair ... ... ... ... 

Malacca ... ... ... 

2,115 

188 

742 

147 

806 

681 

615 

61* 

806 

1,895 

622 

3,324 

74G 

1,705 

636 

1,378 

478 

661 

436 

172 

107 

2,646 

1,301 

691 

469 

170 

79 

1,033 

C55 

625 

120 

615 

215 

159 

499-1 
Tl»-1 
CBS-6 
16171 
6121 
210-5 
102-6 
SSB-1 
2168-5 
791 3 
1072-5 
107-2 
*23-2 
178 4 
1291-9 
983-8 
111202 
1202'0* 
783-0 
1053-8 
1614-7 
852 4 
281 1 
873-3 
852-7 
438-3 
430-5 
G13-. 
416-8 

1(122-3 
2032 3 
818-2 
1301-6 
834-5 

22-0 
20-7 
92 8 
188-8 
31-0 
12-1 
25-0 
20-9 
49-2 
800 
88.9 
17-8 
17 1 
19 7 
*1-3 
81 1 
25 8 
41-» 
80-0 
82-6 
61-0 
82-7 

13- 1 

14- 6 
91 1 
38 3 
17-0 
31-8 

80- 9 
51-9 
82 9 
41-8 
62-6 

81- 5 

11-1 

12-1 

22-9 

644 

14-5 

9- 8 
16-2 
118 
29-9 
jl-8 
14-9 

7- 9 
11-6 

98 
13-8 
10 6 

8- 6 
17-7 
101 
11-2 
139 

10- 4 
10-2 

87 

8-7 

8-2 

6 1 
8-8 
8-9 
353 
10-9 
18.0 
214 
TV 


Tho Sanitary Commissioner reports that with all the great 
public expenditure for the accommodation of the army, scarcely 
anything has been done to improve the housing of the Native 
troops. Many of the diseases of the sepoy, he goes on to say, are 
malarious fevers, disorders of the digestive system, and skin 
diseases, arising from innutrition and bad housing. 

BOMBAY ARMY. 

On the 1st of January, 1871, the strength of the Euro¬ 
pean portion of the Jiombay Army, as shown in the Adjutant. 
General’s Return was—Effectives 10,2-14, and Unattached List 
337, or a total of 10,581, The increase from all quarters during 
1870 was 3,420. From the Married and Unmarried Return, 
Jt appears that on the 1st of May, 1870, the percentage 
of married men among the soldiery of all grades and all arms 
of the service was 1134; among the rank and file only it was 

i a i 
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Army. 


8 1 16. Both ratios are a little in excess of those of the 
past year. Of the rank and file of the different arms of 
the service,—the artillery had 9‘33 per cent, married, 
infantry 7'41, and the cavalry 9-54. The Return of 
“ Total Abstainers,” shows that out of the average strength 
during the year of 10,432 men, there were 100 total ab¬ 
stainers, or 10 per cent. Of these, the artillery show a per¬ 
centage of 0'3, the cavalry OH, and the infantry 1'4; the largest 
proportion was among the 59th, which shows7'5 per cent, of total 
abstainers. The mean daily strength of the men serving with 
their corps or regiments in the Bombay Presidency during the 
year was 10,408, and the average number of daily sick was 
609, giving a proportion of 58’2 per mille. The total number of 
admissions into Hospital was 10,779, giving a proportion ofl,602 , 9 
ppr mille. Comparing tlie tables of 1870 with those of 1809 and 
previous years, the rate of prevalence of fever during 1870 (709‘8 
per mille of strength) is found to be higher than that presented 
try any of the past six years. Tlie death-rate from fever was 
5'0 per mille of strength. Cholera was prevalent among tlie 
Civil population throughout the Presidency but there was 
only ope fatal case amoug the British troops. And there was only 
one case of small-pox. Of the general diseases, syphilis (primary 
and secondary) gave 1,000 cases, at the late of DOT per mille 
of strength. There were 2 deaths. There were 114 admissions 
and 17 deaths during 1870 from lung diseases. 

On the 1st of January 1871, the strength of the native por¬ 
tion of the Bombay army was 25,28$. Tlie increase, during 
the year, from all causes, was not more than 1,406—the num¬ 
ber of recruits admitted being nearly three times more than 
that of 1809—and the decrease was 1815 ; the difference, 409, is 
the net decrease from the total uuuiber borne on the returns on 
the 1st January 1870. Deducting from the gross total the num¬ 
ber removed by causes other than those relating to health, tho 
troops stood thus.— 

Groas Total ~ 7.7 " :.. 27,100 

Number removed ... ... ... ». 64S 


llemalnder .“ ... 26,154 

The loss, during the year, out of the remainder, amounted— 
By invaliding, to 3'2'Sper mille and by deaths to 1 IT. The mean 
strength of men serving with their corps or regiments was 
23,554. Of these the average number of daily aiek was 954, or 
a proportion of 40 - 3 per mille. 
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THE MARINE. 

The Indian Navy was abolished in 1861. Since that time 
tbe Marine charges have been £681,864 in 1861-02, £740,239 
in 1862-63, £562,291 in 1863-64, £580,382in 1864-65, £561,004 
in 1865-66, £568,873 in 1866-67, £956,539 in 1867-68 and 
£1,293,155 in 1869-70. The expenditure in 1870 was thus 
divided, Government of India £45,341, Burma £58,059, Bengal 
£531,174, Punjab £27,610, Madras £7,255, and Bombay 
£264,605. In 1871 the expenditure was 769,730. ' 

THE MEDICAL SERVICE. 

Omitting Berar the cost of tbe Medical Service employed in 
civil duties has varied from £222,482 in 1861-62 to £523,436 in 
1870-71. The charges to the different provinces were :— 


Government of India-General and political 

Oude ... ... 

Central Provinces ... ... ... 

British Burma ... ... 

Bengal ... ... ... 

Grants to private Medical Establishments ... 

£ 

123,489 

8,061 

£ 

6,584 
13,672 
30,0.3 
14,529 

131,550 

69, 337 
48,122 
91,688 

127,941 

£ ' 

North-Western Provinces .. ... ... 

Grants for Medical purposes ... 

59,209 

128 


Punjab ... .. ... 

Madras ... .„ ... ... ... 

Bombay and Si ml ^ ... ... 

Grants to private Medical Establishments ... 

120,626 

7,315 


Total Medical Services 



523,486 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL SERVICE. 


The cost of the ecclesiastical Establishment gradually rose 
from £146,286 in 1861-62 to £163,590 in 1868-69, but fell 
again in 1870 71 to £153,544. The items for that year are 
shown below: — 





£ 


Government ol India—General and 

Political 




Oude ... ... ... 



3,786 


central Provinces 



3,851 


British Burma ... 



4 280 


Bengal 

... 


22.398 


North- Western Provinces ... 



19,652 


Punjab 

... • • ••• 

•*. 

SI 1,782 


Madras ... ... 



36,399 


Bombay and Sind ... 

•!* 

M. 

31,506 



Total Ecclesiastical 

••• 

£ 

163,544 


The Government of India provides chaplains for the troops 
and officials in the principal military and civil stations of India. 
The number of large stations having outgrown the strength of 
the ecclesiastical establishments, a quasi-voluntary system is in 
operation. Government gives grants-in-aid for the erection of 
station churches within certain limits, and makes small allow- 
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ances to clergymen, both Protestant and Roman Catholic, not 
on the establishment, who supply cantonments and stations for 
which there are no chaplains. Roman Catholic priests are em¬ 
ployed only for Roman Catholic soldiers and convicts. The 
establishment of chaplains are Episcopalian and Presbyte¬ 
rian. The former consists of 85 in Bengal, 40 in Madras and 28 
in Bombay. The latter consists of 8 in Bengal, 4 iu Madras and 
4 in Bombay. Chaplains are divided into Senior and Junior. 
Those of the Church of England receive rupees 500 a month 
as Juniors and rupees 800 as Seniors. The Bishop of Calcutta 
is Metropolitan of India, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements, 
Madras and Bombay have each a Bishop. In each diocese the 
only other dignitary is an archdeacon appointed by the Bishop. 
Chaplains are selected by the Secretary of State. The relation 
of the Government of India to the religions endowments of 
Hindoos, Mahomedans, Budhists and non-Christians generally, 
was defined by Act XX. of 1803. This Act provides that in 
the latter class of cases, the endowments shall be wholly free 
from Government interference, the manager remaining subject 
only to the usual control of the Civil Courts. In cases belong¬ 
ing to the former class Government is once for all, in the first 
instance to appoint a Committee to exercise all the powers hi¬ 
therto exercised by Government, vacancies in the Committee 
being filled up by election. The earlier sections of the Act 
deal only with endowments to which the Regulations repealed 
by the Act relate, but section XXII. is of general application, 
and severs Government, from all future connection with Re¬ 
ligious Trusts in any part of India. The quantity of land and 
money in the possession of non-Christian religious bodies in 
India is very large. 
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CHAPTER. XIV. 

TRADE, FA VIGA TIOF A ND EMIGRA TIOF. 

THE FOREIGN TRADE FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 

The foreign trade of India stood at somewhat less than seven 
millions sterling in value, or £6,911,774. in 1813-14, the last 
year of the East India Company’s monopoly. The trade doub¬ 
led in the next twenty years during which the China monopoly 
continued to exist. It stood at £14,342,280 in 1834-35. In 
the subsequent thirty years, or in 1805-00, it reached its highest 
point in value, £123,813,001. In 1800-07, from a fall in the 
inflated price of cotton, it stood at £95,440,109, and in 1869-70, 
it reached the healthy level of 100,395,055. In round numbers 
the foreign trade of India may be taken at above a hundred 
millions sterling in value, and the coasting trade at 25 millions^ 
or about 120 millions sterling in all. The East India Company, 
though established in 1599, exported only 4,520 tons in 11 vessels 
to India, the South Sea and China in 1089. From 1795-96 to 
1834-35 the trade was as follows:— 




Ships. 

Tons. 

Import. 

Exports. 

rotoi. 

1705 08 ... 


170 

67,096 

£ 

* 

£ 

1805 06 


210 

82,8 H 




181314 ... 


222 

77.102 

2.200,0(58 

4.045,100 

6.911,774 

1823-24 ... 


228 

>*7,524 

8,030.705 

0.279.833 

10,23 6,593 

1833-34 ... 


330 

324.100 

2,500.445 

5.552,034 

8.121,-479 

1834 35 ... 

... 

2.3 

320,035 

2.349,431 

4,690,90? 

7,440,333 


The following table presents an epitome of the trade from the 
abolition of the China monopoly to the close of 1870-71, showing • 
its rapid growth :— 


Foreign Trade of all India since it Was made free. . 


Year. 

I Ships, 
j Entered 

Tonnage 

Entered. 

Imports, £ 

Exports. £ 

Grand 

Total. 

£ 

Moichan- 

dise. 

Treasure. 

Merchan¬ 

dise. 

Treasure. 

1834-35 



4,261,106 

1,893,023 

7,998,420 

194,741 

14,342,29a 

Averuge of 5 years 








ending 1888-39 ... 



4.970,618 

2,345,335 

11,071,529 


18,638,551 

Do. ’*3 44 



7,691,428 



462,792 

24,706,154 

Do. ‘48-49 



9,136,126 

3,<*73,249i 15.677), 044 

1 320,504 

29,204,928 

Do. ‘63-54 

2.794 

896,941 

11,058.538 

4,792.802 


994 030 

35,868,465 

Do. '58-59 

4,596 

1.518,754 

15,577,392 

■ 1 WiM TauF-C Rff-E 

922,701 

52,700,013 

Do. ‘03 G4 

5,820 

2,091,290 

23,971,452 

17,091,315' 42,146,689 

1,022,607 

84,232,053 

1864 65 ... 

6 157 

2,117,371 

28,150,923 

micitiTwiiy.inTHrcri 

■KTUffil 

118,986,066 

1805 66 

5,865 

1,948,168 

29,590,228 

26,657,301 • 05,491,123 

2,105,352 

123,813,004 

1866-67 

5.148 

1,722,195 

30,639,281 

14,598,051 

47,729,612 



1867-68 

5.632 

2,049,478 

87,902,509 

11,657,968! 49,836,755 

1,641,338 

101,038,62 

1868-60 

3,950 

1,783,584 


16,1*5,95k! 63,U6«,185 

1,396,580 

105,648,841 

1809-70 

4,053 

1,739,402 

32,927,520 

13,955,807 

62,471,375 

1,042,353 


i8?v-n 

8,50,1 

1,068,011 

83,413,906 

15.444,826 

66,016,408 

1,801,614 

90,618,760 


The trade of British India in each year from 1834-35 to 
1809 70 is shown in the following table 1 






































































































































457 Trade and Navigation. 


Toted Value of Merchandise and Treasure respectively Imported into 
each Presidency or Province of British India , by Sea, front. Foreign 
Countries, in each of the under-mentioned Years. 





































Total Value of all Imports (including Treasure) in British India , by Sea, distinguishing the Countries whence 

received , in each of the under -mentioned Tears. 


Value of Imports by Sea. 
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Value of Indian Imports, 


m 


Total Value of Foreign Merchandise and Indian Produce of Manufac 
titre and of Treasure respectively Exported from each Presidency: 
of Province of British India , by Sea , to Foreign Countries , in 
each of the under-mentioned Years. 


Years en¬ 
ded. 


British Burma. 




Madras. 

a* 

p. ffl 

5 1 
» a 

# D* 

e> 

1 

o 

P 

£ 

£ 

£ 



Years en¬ 
ded. 


Morohau- g 

dise. Yd 


H i H 

•| Mer'.han-j g 

r- dise. i 2 
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Value of Bullion or Treasure Imported into and Exported from Each 
Presidency or Province of British India , by Sea, during each of the 
under-mentioned Years, distinguishing Gold from Silver; and in¬ 
cluding that received or sent on account of Government. 


Bengal. 


Imports, 


British Burma.. | Madras. 


Bombay, 
Including Bind. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

£ 

£ 


1,631,723 

2,445,241 

900 

33,745 

1,842,859 

2,894,636 

3,439 

29,838 

2,529,723 

2,306,816 

4 , ,972 

62,768 

8,005,300 

4,010,894 

23,138 

88,889 

1,635,194 

6,687,052 

66,420 

70,468 

1,479,008 

4,707,256 

17,697 

24,348 

1,536,517 

2,724,509 

19,668 

44,239 

1,573,269 

2,817,547 

14,713 

24,135 

1,519,190 

3,143,402 

11,840 

26,582 

906,812 

630,025 

18,993 

30,684 


Exports. 


Bengal. 

British Burma. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 


Madras. j 

Bombay, 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

Silver. 
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British Burma. 464 

Oude —-According to the returns the total value of Exports 
during the revenue year 1809-70, was rupees 1,49,53,812, aud of 
Imports rupees 1,04,88,560. 

Of cattle aud sheep, the returns give:— 

Import* Export*. 

Cattle valued at, ... ... Rs 2.57,497 E*. 1,65 480 

Sheep „ ,, ... .. „ 8,975 ,, 8,582 

The agricultural returns show:— . 

Import*. Export*. 

Grain valued at, ... ... R»- 10,67,964 R*. 5,51,388 

O.l seeds „ ,, ' .. ... ,, 82 662 „ 4,88.695 

Timber „ „ ... ... „ 40.104 „ 22 473 

Sugar & gur ,, ... ... ,> 5,02,538 „ 89,183 

Central Provinces .—The principal imports into the Central 
Provinces from otherparts of India are salt, sugar, English piece 
goods, cattle, eocoanuts, and spices. Salt comes principally from 
the Western Coast by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway into 
Nagpore, and by way of Nimar into the districts of the Nurbnd- 
da valley. Exclusive of the quantity irnpoited into Jubhulpore 
by the East India Railway, the imports of the year were in the 
following proportions:— 

M amid*. 

From Central and Northern India ... ... 127.346 

From Western India (Bombay) ... ... 685 216 

From Eastern Coast (Madras) ... ... 99,395 

9.1,957 

About 40,000 draught and plough cattle are imported annual¬ 
ly iu about equal proportions from Central India and the Berars. 
The cattle imported into Clihnttisgurh are mostly buffaloes, 
which are almost exclusively employed in rice cultivation. The 
principal articles of the export trade are cotton, country cloth, 
grain, oil-seeds, silk cocoons, ghee and oil, lac, and hides. A 
good agricultural season in 1870-71 gave an impulse to the ex¬ 
port grain trade; the largest exports were from Raipore towards 
Nagpore and into the Eastern Coast districts of the Madras Pre¬ 
sidency. On the whole, the /tear appears to have been one of 
commercial activity. 

British Burma. —During 1870-71 the trade of this 
Province recovered to a certain extent the falling-off in the 
previous year ; the gross increase was £730,S97, to which the 
seaborne exports contributed £291,195, the seaborne imports, 
£287,590, the exports to Ava, £42,051 and the imports from 
Ava £109,461, The grand total of the trade by sea aud 
land in 1809-70 was £9,408,150 and in 1870-71 £10,139,048, 
of which the following are the details:— 

5 Q 
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Inland Trad*. 



2869*70. 

1870-71. 

Inoreaee. 

Be* 

oretwe. 

Good* exported by sea ... ... 

Treaaure Do. -. ... ... 

Good* imported by eea 

Treasure Do. ... ... 

Total seaborne ... 

Export* to Upper Burma and Shan States 

Imports Iron* Do do. ... ... 

Total Inland ... 

t 

< Grand total sea and land ... 

£ 

3,088,881 

574,708 

£. 

8,418,4*7 

4*1,457 

£. 

884,446 

£. 

<10,111 

3608,889 

*,884,894 

Set Ine. 
191,195 

... 

*,7*1,558 

884,597 

2,760,589 

1,145.808 

28,981 

258,609 

... 

3,615,565 

S,908,146 


*»• 

7,519,554 

7,798,039 

Net Inc. 
578,785 

tee 

1,283,689 

9u6,308 

1,926,240 

1,014,709 

45,651 

100,461 

... 

2,189,897 

2,341,000 

152,112 

... 1 

9,408,151 

10,138,048 

Net Inc. 
730,807 



Berar .—The general results of the trade of the Province, by 
rail and road, during the year were as follow 


r. 

f From Central Provin¬ 
ces ; (northern and 

Imports. 

Bupee 8 . 

Exports. 

Bupees, 

Total, 

t -‘-> 

Bupees. 

East 
Bee ah. 

eastern border) 

From Central Provin¬ 
ces and Kisam’s 
Country; (south¬ 
east and southern 

2,54,05,029 

2.02,18,070 

4.56,23,099 

i 

1 

' ! 

L border) 

’ From Khandeiah and 
Bombay ;• (western 

16,83,221 

12,14,440 

27,97,661 

West j 
Bxbab. ] 

border) 

Prom Anrungabad and 
Jalna ; (south-wes- 

86,39,200 

1,13,35,193 

1,99,74,453 


. tern border) ... 

11,16,910 

4 

32,78,290 

43,95,200 


Total ... 

3,67,44,420 

£3,674,442 

3,00,45,993 

£3,604.699 

7,27,90,413 

£7,279,041 


Mysore .—No system of registering the trade in this Province 
lias yet been organized; but the returns from the Nandidroog 
Division give the following details :—The value of exports in this 
Division is reported to be Rs. 43,48,871, against Rs. 42,49,933, in 
the previous year, and the value of imports Rs. 1,16,84,989, against 
Mb. 1,81,27,769 in 1870. 

Coorg .—In this Province the difficulty of procuring any rein 
able statistics regarding trade is also very great; a large portion 
not only of the products intended for borne consumption, but 
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• * 

also of the imports and exports, being carried on pack bullocks 
along by-paths, and cross country roads. The only exports are 
coffee, cardamoms, timber, a small quantity of paddy (rice ia 
the husk), and oranges. In the north and east of Coorg, the 
trade is with and through Mysore. From Mercara the traffic 
goes both east and west either to Mangalore on the Western 
Coast, or Mysore and Bangalore ; the great drawback to trade 
with the Western Coast is that, unless goods are shipped or 
landed by the beginning of June, the violence of the monsoon 
prevents any vessel coming near the shore till the end of October. 
With the exception of rice and arrack almost every article of 
food and clothing, both necessaries and luxuries, are brought up. 
the ghats. From Mysore the principal imports are:—gram, 
cloth, oil, ghee, curry stuffs and spice, sugar, fowls and eggs, cattle 
and sheep, tobacco, hardware, and chunam. And from the 
Western Coast cocoanuts, salt, dried fish, hardware, cloths, arms 
and ammunition, sugar, cocoanut oil, areca nuts, and pepper. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

RAILWAYS. 

MR. Juxasd Danvers’ usual annual report on Indian Rail¬ 
ways for 1871-72 gives the following important particulars: 
During 1871 a length of 250 miles of railways was completed, 
and since the 1st January last 128 miles more have been finished, 
making a total length of 5,204| miles now open for traffic. Of this 
extent, 5,136 miles are in the hands of guaranteed companies, and 
68J are in the direct possession of Government. A further 
length of about 2,440 miles is in course of construction; 940 by 
companies, and 1,603 by Government. The sections, which 
make up the 260 miles opened during the past year are the 
Chord line of the East Indian Railway, which is 124 miles in 
length, and joins the extremities of the arc formed by the origi¬ 
nal main line between Raueegunge and Luckeserai; the coal 
branch from the Chord line to the Kurhurballee coalfield, 23 
miles in length; 15 miles of the Great Indian Peninsula Rail¬ 
way extending from the east bank of tbe Kistna River to Rai- 
chore, where the line from Madras forms a junction ; 49 miles of 
the Madras Railway, including the section which extended this 
Company’s system to Raichore; and 39 miles of the Wudwan 
branch of the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India Railway. It 
is noticeable that this last portion of Railway, which is construct¬ 
ed on tli6 5' 6' guage, was completed and opened within a year 
of the acquisition of the land at a cost of about 7,000£. a mile. 

On the 30th September last, tbe number of persons employed 
in the management and maintenance of the railways was 68,517, 
of whom 4,852 were Europeans or East Indians, and 63,665 
natives. Compared with the previous year, when there were 197 
fewer miles open and 69 fewer statious, the aggregate number 
shows a diminution of 700, tbe Europeaus having been reduced 
by 196 and the natives by 504. The greatest reduction has 
been on the Sind, Punjab and Delhi Railway, and the numbers 
now employed are 1,457 instead-of 6,228. The East Indian 
Company has also reduced its staff from 22,265 to 20,737. On 
the other hand, the Great Indian Peninsula Company has in* 
creased the number of its servants from 21,205 to 23,577, the 
mileage having at the same time also increased from 1,184 to 
1,274, and the stations from 107 to 131. On the Bombay, Baroda, 
and Central India line, where the mileage has likewise increased 
from 312 to 326, and the stations from 51 to 60, the staff has 
risen from 4,734 to 6,511. 

Compared with previous years the statement of accidents 
is favourable. In the year 1869 tbo number of passengers 
killed from causes beyond control was 31, and in 1870 
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was 4 ; there was only one last year. Of 548 accidents of all 
kinds, including many trifling in themselves and of little conse¬ 
quence, 314 were those of cattle run over on lines duly fenced, 
70 were from fire, 70 from the train or truck running off the 
proper line, 35 from collision*, and 53 from other causes. The 
accidents from fires are most frequent on the Punjab and Delhi 
line, and would seem to prove that the arrangements for arrest¬ 
ing sparks from the engines must require attention. The animals 
run over consist of buffaloes, goats, deer, leopards, cows, and 
bullocks A camel, a crocodile, and a hyena were last year also 
killed. 

A. sum of 90,009,622Z. guaranteed capital had been expended 
by the Railway Companies up to the close of the official year. 
It is estimated that about 8,000,000/. more will be required to 
complete the undeitakings, and of this sum upwards of 
3,500,000/. has been raised. During last year 2,325,293/. was 
expended, and 3,723,156/. raised—1.539,743/. by means of share 
capital, 41,155/. by debentures, and 2,090,124/. by debenture 
stock. A sum of 46,134/. has also been added to the amount of 
capital not bearing interest standing to the credit of the Com¬ 
panies. The total amount which has been raised by the Com¬ 
panies had on the 31st March last reached 93,564,367/. Of this, 
80,972,380/. consists of share capital, 1,954,100/. pf debentures 
convertible into shares, 5,473,100/. of inconvertible debentures, 
which will he paid off in cash at fixed periods, 4,671,808/. of 
irredeemable debenture stock, and 492,973/. of capital not bear¬ 
ing interest. The past financial year closed with a balance of 
3,554,745/., which it is estimated will cover the expenditure of 
the present year. 

Although the capital expended on the railways exceeded that 
at the end of the previous year by 2,300,000/., and the mileage 
open received an addition of 250 miles, the net revenue has been 
nearly stationary, showing a decrease of 2,524Z. The gross receipta 
for 1870 were 6,213,865/. For the year 1871, they were (>,140,130/,, 
the Passenger and Miscellaneous traffic showing an increase of 
16,171/. and 40,760/. respectively, but the goods traffic a falling 
off of 124,669/. The wor king expenses have at the same time been 
reduced from 3,367,261/. to 3,302 050/. The decrease in tr affic 
took place wholly on the East Indian and the Sind, Punjab, 
and Delhi lines, but mainly otr the former, which, travers¬ 
ing the valley of the Ganges, has to compete with the 
river. The falling-off on the East Indian lino amounted 
to upwards of 43,324/. in passenger, 257,300/. in goods, 
and 10,000/. in miscellaneous receipts. The diminution in the 
Sind and Punjab linos, including the Indus Flotilla, amounted 
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to upwards of 31,2371. On all the other lines an increase took 
place, amounting on the Great Indian Peninsula, which has no 
competing route, to nearly 200,0004 The falling-off in the 
receipts of the East Indian is attributed to a large diminution, 
as compared with the previous year, in the transport of railway 
materials for other lines; to the absence of the necessity, which 
arose in 1870, of conveying a very large amount of food grains 
to districts where scarcity prevailed; and to a stagnation of 
commerce, which checked the carriage of seeds on the railway. 

The total number of passengers carried in 1871, was 
18,940,585, compared with 18,224,859 in 1870. The passengers 
consisted of, 1st class, 144,215 ; 2nd, 042,645 ; intermediate, 
523,740 ; 3rd, 14,113,436 ; 4th, or coolie, 3,516,549, each class 
showing a slight excess over the previous year. The propor¬ 
tions per cent, were 93 02 of the 3rd and 4th classes, 615 of the 
2nd and intermediate, and only '83 of the first. The first class 
passengers contributed 98,3084, the 2nd 111,4004, the interme¬ 
diate, which only exists on two lines, 29,8374, and the 3rd and 
4th 1,405,2254 The merchandise conveyed during the year 
amounted to 2,529,479 tons, besides 284,524 tons of coal and 
455,568 of other minerals. This is 444,000 tons less than the 
amount carried in the previous year. With regard to working 
expenses; the East Indian shows in its Main and Jubbulpore 
lines the large saving of 120,0004 The Great Indian 
Peninsula, Indus Flotilla, and Great Southern of India show 
a reduction of upwards of 20,5004, 13,0004, and 3,3004, 
respectively. The Madras, the Sind, Punjab and Delhi, and 
the Eastern Bengal show an increase of 22,0004, 50,7004, 
and 13,0004 The expenses of the Bombay, Barodaaud Central 
India remain about the same as in 1870. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE TELEGRAPH AND POST OFFICE. 

The following Statement shows the Number oj Miles of Telegraph 
in British. India , with the Number of offices, strength of Estab¬ 
lishment, Messages despatched. Receipts , and Expenditure during 
each of the under-mentioned years. 


Number of Messages despatched. 


Not stated. 

19$ l Not 

in? f stated 


3,122| 989,429| 29.444 


81,883 67,4 *1 

92,725 113.411 


Number of Post 
Offices and Re¬ 
ceiving Houses 
opened in each 
Year. 

Total 
Strength 
of Estab¬ 
lishment. 

Number of 
Miles ovor 
which the M&ilR 
weie conveyed. 

Number of 
Letters, News¬ 
papers, «nd Par¬ 
cels received 
for Delivery. 

Cross G 
Revenue, p 

Number. 

70 

1SB 

3 SI 

138 

64 Si 
.88 

601 

SSI 

777 

481 

Number. 

22,710 

24,633 

22,856 

23 627 
24,197 
l 20,876 

21,280 
23 267 
1-4,830 

I 24,090 

Miles. 

46 >554 
49,921 

46 619 
46,875 
46,997 

47 929 
49,678 
60.281 
60,878 
52,008 

Number of 
Covers. 
47,138 006 
40 360,980 
62,112 758 
60,577.740 
60 610 977 
B» 445 241 
68 6i9,79i 
75,361023 
83,797,808 
84,662,634 

£ 

7i*y>74 
771,629 
828,169 
755,604 
864,289 
623,717 
6S9.703 
817 483 
827,796 
9(8,372 






















































4?i Post Office. 


Total Number of Letters , Newspapers , and Pareeh sent through the 
Post Offices of each Presidency or Province of British India, during 
each of the under-mentioned Tears. 


Presidency or 
Province. 

a t 

Years ended 80th April. j 

1863. 

1668. 

1864 . 

1865. 



Number of 

Number of 

Number ot 

N umber of 

Number of 


v overs. 

Covers. 

t over 8. 

Covers, 

Covers. 

Bengal . 

< *08,917 

9,867.399 

9,848,107 

11,298,106 

12*742,536 

Madras 

8,738.99(1 

8 766.32.'* 

8,926,687 

9,279,718 

f, 839.024 

Bombay ... 

12,828,230 

11,631,499 

13, 80,913 

14,246,177 

14,498.114 

North Went Pro- 






vinces ... 

12.2fi8.347 

12 555.758 

13,236,202 

14,308,0 V6 

16,486,785 

Punjab 

£,114,949 

6,199,427 

6,63 ,933 

6,965,636 

7.449,916 

Sind 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

Central Provinces 

b 

b 

b 

b 

6 

British Burma ... 

838,077 

440,522 

488,956 

482,397 

494,578 

Total . 

47,188.006 

49,360.930 

52,112,758 

56.577,740 

00,150,977 




Years ended 31st Match. 


Presidency or 






Province. 







1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

187 . 

1871. 


Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

S umber of 

Number of 


Covers 

Covers. 

Covers. 

(’overs. 

('overs. 

Bengal . 

12,001,774 

13,953,895 

16,383,306 

17.649,269 

19,144,018 

Madras ... ... 

9,706.307 

10.947.927 

12,082.894 

13 017 631 

13,201.728 

Bombay . 

12,601,700 

15,27:',528 

17.241,706 

19.181,899 

10,779,747 

North-West Pro- 






vlnees.. 

14,360,084 

15,800.57* 

17.137,826 

18.487,053 

18,736.716 

Punjab . 

8.586,111 

10 ,110,6 28 

10.760.007 

10,353.806 

10,117.199 

Sind 

a 

a 

a 

2.120.075 

2,218,923 

Central Provinces 

3,662,333 

2,021,662 

2,172 879 

2,4 88.90S 

3,644.997 

British Burma ... 

466,042 

522,577 

635.906 

699,148 

719,3(6 

Total ... 

£9,445,241 

08,629,781 

76,364,023 

83,797.868 

84,562,634 


Note, - Hooks and Patterns not included. 
a lucluded uuder Punjab tor these years. 

0 included partly uuder Beagal and partly under North-West Provinces for these years. 
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CHAPTER.XVII. 

BRITISH FEUDATORY INDIA. 

The Feudatory portion .of India uuder the British Govern¬ 
ment consists of 153 States, administered by their own Chiefs, 
with varying powers amounting in a few cases to the power of 
life and death, but advised and controlled by English officials, 
military and civil. This territory is being gradually surveyed 
topographically. A census of the population has been ta^en 
only in a few States which have recently come under the 
direct administration of English officials, during the minority 
of the chiefs. The latest return roughly estimates the area of 
British Feudatory India at 596,790 square miles and the popula¬ 
tion at 48 millions, exclusive of Mysore and Berar. 

British Feudatory India is supervised by the Foreign Depart¬ 
ment, which was organised by Warren Hastings in 1784 as the 
Secret and Political Department, and was changed in 1842 into 
its present form and name. Up to 1842 the Secret branch com¬ 
prised generally all Government transactions connected with 
wai s, negociations and missions. The Political branch comprised all 
ordinary correspondence with Residents and Agents in Na¬ 
tive territory, managed territory and Non-Regulation Provinces. 
The Foreign branch comprised alltransactionsbetween the Govern¬ 
ment of India and Foreign European Powers. Now, every State 
to the south of the Himalayas is a feudatory of Her Majesty and 
does homage, and pays tribute to her representative, the Viceroy. 
The Native States are no longer “ Foieign.” Native States are 
not guided by international law, but by the law which naturally 
exists between a paramount power and its feudatories. The 
Foreign States with which the Government of India has treaty 
relations, are Independent Burma, Afghanistan, Persia, Oman, 
and Zanzibar. - The Governor General is represented at Man¬ 
dalay by a Political Agent who has consular jurisdiction over 
registered British subjects, similar to that conferred by the 
"capitulations” in Tuikey and Egypt ; at Bhamo there is on 
Assistant Political Ageut. A Mahomedan gentleman acts as his 
Excellency’s representative in Cabul. Of late the Persian em¬ 
bassy has been under the English Foreign Office. A Political 
Agent attends to English interests at Muscat and in the Persian 
Gulf, and another at Zanzibar on the East Coast of Africa. 
The Government of India protects, or exercises the influence of 
a superior over Munipore, Bhootan, Sikhim, Nepal and Beloo- 
chistan. At Munipore there is a Political Agent. The Com¬ 
missioner of the Bhootan Dooars pays au annual allowance to 
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Cost of Administering Feudatory States. 


Bhootan so long as the countty is at peace; and lie conducts 
oar relations with the petty State of Sikhitn. There is an Eng¬ 
lish Resident, with physician and staff, at Khatmandoo. ah 
E nglish officer also represents the Government at Kilobit. 

COST OF ADMINISTERING THE FEUDATORY STATES 
IN 1870-71, 

The 48 millions of people in the Feudatory States, and the 7 
millions of Berar and Mysore, contribute nothing towards the 
general revenues of India, Their chiefs, who are guaranteed 
against insurrection and are interfered with only when disloyal 
or hopeless tyrants, draw the whole revenues from these 55 mil¬ 
lions. The ““tributes and contributions from Native States” in 
1870-71 amounted to as follow ;— 


Government of India. 

Variom Petty States ... ... 

Niaam’a Government on account of 
liafcaratta v. houte 
Bhopal 

Various Petty States 
Chief of Bootee (Indore) ... 

Do. of Pubra (Indore) ... 

Her Highness Sbabjeban Begum (Bho¬ 
pal)... 

Bis Highness the Maharajah of My¬ 
sore 

Worth- Western Provinces. 

Joypon 

Joudpore ... ... ... 

Odeypore 

Doongarpore 

Banswarra ... 

Kotftb «h ... 

Jioondee 

Jhalsurar ... 

Various Petty States 
Oiieypore ... ••• 


£ 

17,309 

10,SI I 
18,182 

ow; 

150 

m, 

124 

40,000 
21,300 
10 018 
2,7. >0 
2.730 
19,24# 
10.1*00 
a<«v» 

70S 

7,740 


Punjab, 


Sokeith ... ... ... 

Mundee 

Kapoortbulla ... 

Ohuraba ... ... 

Various Petty States . ... 

Madras. 

Mysore Government 
Travauoore ditto 
Oocbm ditto 

Hnmbny and S>mt. 

Subsidy from ('uteb 

Kattj war Tribute 
Various Petty states 
Jtigheer lars, Southern Mabratta 
Country Aw 

Bttjuta Wackutsingjee of iioonnwara, 
1 **t instalme .t ... ... 

Uajah Habudoor Pfeond Sawunt 
Kbouslay Chief of Miwunt traree ... 
lUinrnir Narayeu, Chief ui Bani- 
doorg 


£ 

1.100 

10,0(H> 

10,10*1 

500 

3,310 

245 Ooo 
79,«U 
18,0'H) 

2'1 2fi‘> 
Wi,i>7'» 
7,tntJ 


8,240 
2,13i 
10,000 
1,200 


'lotal ... jQGn7>‘? 


General Abstract Accmint of the Receipts under the Head of “ Tri¬ 
butes and Contributions from Notice States' in the Year ended the 
SI st March 1871. 


GOVERNMENT OP INDIA—GENE'.-AL AND POLITICAL. 
Tribute* fiom the tinder-menltooed states. 

Mnun's Goeernment on account or M n hr alia Cbuote 
Variou. PBI*y States 

( ontribntions. 

Hoikar's State in redemption o( Tribute ... ... 

pbopai ... 

Various Petty Statee 

Pees on Succession* to Natire States, Ate. 

Chief of Jesso (lndore> .. ... ... 

Kbuoyadbans State (ludoro) ' ... 

CENTUM. PROVINCES. 

Tributes from Various Petty States ... ... ... 

Carried forward ... 



£ 

£ 

... 

10,811 

11,30.' 


... 

23,815 

In 1*2 
2i*,m 


••• 

187 

m 

85.CSO 

8,150 

... 

3,180 


... 

88,800 
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Tributes and Contributions from'Native States. —(Continued.) 



£ 

£ 

brought forwatd ... 


88,804 

N0BTH-WK8T8BN PKOV.NOBS 

Tubute flora the under mentioned SUtet. 


Jeypore ... ... 

3*,667 


.1 oudpore ... .. ••• 

20,800 


Odeypore 

20,008 


Doongeipur® .. .. .. 

2,739 


Banswarra ... 

1,966 


Kotah 

20,464 


Boondee ... ... 

8,000 


lhalwar 

12.000 


Various Petty States 

i 70S 


Contribution!. 



Joudpor* ... •• 

Iiotab .. . . «» 

11,500 


29,236 

188,818 

PUNJAB. 

Tributes from the under mentioned States. 


Sokeith 

sso 


M undee 

11 000 


Kupoortbulla 

13,100 


Chuniba 

500 


Vuuous Potty States ... ... 

3,313 


——•— — 

27,463 

MADRAS 

Peiabcush and Subsidy. 


Mysore Government 

245,000 


Travaueoi© ditto ... — 

79,f 43 


Ouctain ditto ... ... 

20,000 



. —— .- 

344,613 

BOMB\Y AND SIND. 

Tributes from the under mentioned States, 



Subeidv from the i_.utuU (iovernmeui . . 

16,605 


lint*} war 'Inbute 

5 ,68 fc 


Vaiiuus Petty elates ... — 

6,706 


( ontnbutlons. 


Jagheordais, Southern Maferatta Count r>, Ac. 

7,190 


Fees on ‘•.urcessione to Native State**. &c. 

Hajflh Wmkutningjoe ot Loonawaiiah, 3rd instalment (last recieved 

5,11*2 


1H69 70, £2,182) 


Vcedia Nut ami Bharutty Smmtf Suwnsthan Sunheshwar Inamdar 


ot iiowjey Uutnooi (lost leoeivcd 13CS-70, Jiul) 

6i 

89,5*1 

Totil Tribute'? and Contributions from Native Rtatos £ 

710,421 

- — - - 


— 


COST OF ADMINISTERING T11E FEUDATORY STATES 
SINCE 18G1-62. 


The Gibutes anil contributions from Native States seem, 
ed to diminish in the eight years ending 1868-69, owing to the 
fact that the Maharajah liwlkar is gradually capitalising his tri¬ 
bute :— 


1’ear. 

18G1-62 
1802 03 
1S4M-64 
lbCt-65 


Tribute. 

£ 

782 724 
2H.270 
718,990 
081,144 


Tsar. Tt Mate. 

£ 

1865-GB ... ... 709 633 

18(56-67 (11 months) ... 629,245 
1S67-08 ... ... 689 2s(! 

1868- 09 ... ... 687.363 

1869- 70 ... ... 7(55,120 

18i0 < l ... 719.42J 


The Allowances and Assignments in detail in 1808-69, in In 
dia and England, amounted to £1,863,015 ab compared with 
£ 1,77b, 35b in the pie view, year. 


S H 1 




*75 Political Allowances. 


General Abstract Account of the Allowances and Assignments out of 
the Revenues, in accordance with Treaties or other Engagements, in 
the Year ended the Slsi March 1B71. t 



£ 

Pension of Wajed Ally Shah, ex-King of Oude . 


120,000 


Proportion of Pension of Maharajah Dulleep Bing 


1,200 


Pension to Ally Rnhadoor, ex-Newab of Bauds, including 



Allowance to the Family of the late Zoolflcar Ally 

... 

8,600 


Stipends and Extra Allowances, Sc„ to His Highness Prince 



Qolam Mahomed, son of the late Tippoo Sultan 

... 

8,738 


Pensions to the Family of the ex-Bajah ol Coorg 


807 


Compensation ... ... ... 


2.948 


Pagod* Mid Mosque Allowances 


1,388 


Pensions exceeding Its. A,000 per annum, but not exceeding 



Be, 20.000 per enuura 

... 

14.095 


Pensions not exceeding Rs. 6,000 per atmum 


1*,23* 


Miscellaneous ... ... 

... 

1.600 




— . — 


Total Government of India—General and Political. £ 


... .. 

164,474 

Oude. 

Territorial and Political Pensions. 



Newab Malta Jehan 

Newab Sultan Begum 

... 

5.4r00 

975 


Mftlka Dooran Newab Rookya Sooltan Begum 

... 

1,650 


Political Pensions not exceeding Us. 20,000 por annum 
Pensions not exceeding Rs. 5,000 per annum 

... 

27,425 

34,716 


Maafee Compensation ... ... 


28 


Miscellaneous ... ... 

... 

6,692 


Total Oude £ 



75,785 

Central Province”. 



Sustanic Gund Rajab 

Janoojee Rao Bhonslah Rajah Bahadoor, and the widows of 
the lato Ruler 

... 

10,681 

9,000 


Durreea Bure Sahiba 


4,600 


Trimbuckjee Nana Aeeher Rao 


1.000 


Annunda Baee Suhiba ... ... ... 

Eshwant Rao Goojur 

Pensions exceeding Rs. 6,000, but not exceeding Rb. 2 ',00o 


4,600 

8,671 


per annum 


7.828 


Pensions not exceeding Rs. 5,000 per annum 


30,582 


Total Central Provinces 

... 


71,660 

Bengal. 



Btipends and Allowances of the Xizamut. 

His Highness Newab Nazira's Personal Allowance 

Munnee and Bnhoo Begum’s kstublishments 

73,355 

um 



Syed Azeem Ally Khan 

6.032 



Raisoonnissa Begum (widow of Humayoonjah) ... 

Newab Sbumsho Jehan Begum (consort of Furreedooujah) 

9.982 

4.480 



Newab Mulkzumaneeah Begum (second wife of ditto) 

4,480 



Pensions exceeding Be. 6,000, but not exceeding E». 20,000 



per annum ... ... ... ... 

Pensions not exceeding Rs. 6,000 per annum 

Amount transferred to credit of the Nizamut Stipend Fund 

Other Pensions, Ac. 

6,494 

13.407 

62,300 

170,007 


Rajah Bhoop Sing (Grandson of Rajah Kulyan Sing) 
Dnno-chutter charges paid in Cuttack 

Compensation to the Bhooteeahs for the resumption of the 

2,550 

660 






Dooars in Assam 

5,0(10 



Pensions exceeding Rs. 6,000, but not exceeding Rs. 20,000 



per annum ... ... ... • ... 

Pensions not exceeding Rs. 6,000 per annum 

Miscellaneous 

14,140 

15,880 

1,936 




40,171 


Compensations. 

Malt, 

Compensation payable nntlor convention with the French 



Government in liou of Salt formerly supplied to them 

lt,0O0 



Buyer, 



Compensations ... ... ... ... 

4,251 

48,851 


— 


Total Bengal £ 

... 

... 

259.089 

Carried forward £ 



671.608 
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Foregoing Statement .—(Continued ) 

— - £ 

. Brought forward ... ... 

ALLOWANCES AND ASSIGNMENTS, &c.—{Oontianed.) 

North-astern Provinces. 

. Territorial and Political Pensions, 

lshrecpersad Narain aiug, Eajah of Benares ... ... 10,0 0 

Ponaions exceeding Rs. 5,0J0 and not exceeding Rs. 20,000 
per annum oach... ... ... ... ... 7,552 

Rajah Buiwant Sing ... ... .. ... 2,400 

pensions granted on tho resumption of Maafee Tenures ... 12,577 

Political Pensions under Uh 5,000 per annum ... ... 17,891 

Family of the ex-Rajah of Coorg ... .. 2,190 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 

Charitable Pensions not exceeding Rs. 90,000 per annum ... 2,612 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances under Rs. 5,000 per 
annum... ... ... ... ... 8,684 

Sayer Compensation. 

Rajah Mohender Sing ... ... ... ... 2,*10 

Miscellaneous Compensation under Rs. 5,000 per annum ... 1,950 

Total North Western Provinces £ ... 

Punjab. 

{ Territorial and Political Pensions. 

I Rnjnh Bukbt Bull! ... ... ... ... 1,96*1 

Murdan bmg ... ... ... ... ... 900 

Rajah FyztuJJub Khan .. .. ... .. 750 

Rajah Ah Bahadoor, son of Rajah Fyztullub Khan ... 250 

Raj ih Jcsw ,nt Sing ... ... ... ... 852 

Mohun Loll ... ... ... ... ... 600 

' Yar Mahomed Khan ... ... . 600 

I Sirdar Hooltan Secundcr . ... ... ... 800 

Miiza Ellaheo bux ... . ... ... 955 

Dhutn Kour Siidarnl ... .. . ... 3,167 

| tjoodiali 1 ershad ... . ... ... 297 

Pensions utiuer Rs. 5.000 per annum granted on the resump¬ 
tion of Maafee Tenures .. ... ... 25.271 

Political Pensions under Us. 5,000 per annum ... ... 15.687 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances, 

Pension of Mirza Eilahee Bux ... ... ... 6oO 

Pension of Ranee Kissen Kour of the late Rajah liullub Ghur 700 

Pension ol Koui Khoshal Sing ... ... ... 400 

Charitable Allowances under Rs, 5,000 per annum ... 28,233 

Sajer Coir pensation. 

Allowances to Rajahs and others, iu lieu of Customs, Transit 
Duties, &<*. abolished ... ... ... ... 2,553 

Commutation of Pensions ... ... ... ... 9,483 


Total Punjab £ 

Madras. 

Tan {ore. 

Allowances to the Relatives, Servants, &c , of His Highness 
the late Rajah of Tanjorc, including commutation of Pen 
sions, Ac. 

Allowances to tho Family of the late Rajah Pretaup Sing ... 

Masulfpatam. 

Stipends to the Family of tho late Newab of Masulipatam ... 

Oedod Districts. 

Stipends and Extra Allowances to the Familios of tho late 
Ilyder Ally Khan and Tippoo Sultan, exclusive of pay- 

•monts made in Bengal 

Compensations, Pensions and Charitable Allowances. 

Tagoda and Mosque Allowances, and Corapensttionb m lieu 
of resumed Lands, Offices and Privileges, including salt 
Compensations ... ... ... ... 

Pensions and Charitable Allowances ... 

Allowances to Zemindars, Jagcerdars, and Enamdars, Ac. ... 


Carried forward £ 
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Foregoing Statement. —(Continued.) 



£ 

£ 

£ 

1 Brought forward 

... 

183,097 

733,731 

ALLOWANCES AND ASSIGNMENTS, Ac.—(Continued.) 




Carnatic. 




Territorial and Political Pensions. 




Pensions, Ac., to the Families and Dependants of the late 




Newab*, and to the Carnatic Family and Dependants, Ac. 

64,913 



Ktlpendrt, Ac., to Prince Azeem Jah Bahadoor 

31,303 



Commutation of Pensions 

1,470 




■... - . 

87,586 


Kurnal 




Stipends to the Family and Dependants of the late Newab of 
Kurn-vi 


9,063 


Bombay Pensions paid 

... 

8 


' Total Madras £ 


-5— 

279,840 

Bombay and Sind. 




Pensions to the Family and Dependants of tho late Newab 




of Surat ... ... ... ... ... 


10,000 


Newab Mahomed Ally Khan Bahadoor 


1,408 


Sugoona Bueeeaheb Maharaj 


6,000 


Pertab Bao Goojur 

... 

1 200 


Various Pensions and Allowances above Bs. 5,000 and under 




Rb. 20,000 per annum 

SIS 

8,353 


PenBionB not exceeding Rs. 5,000 per annum, Including com- 




imitations 

... 

41,620 


Enamdara and Surrunjamdars 

... 

443,416 


Bayer and Miscellaneous Compensations ... 

,,, 

11,617 


Bultan Fudil MahBin of Lahej 


1,412 


Allowances, &o., to the ex-Ameers of Sind and others 

... 

23.289 


Commutation of fractional parts of Euoms 


125 


Cristna Boo Wittiil 


2.202 


Dewasthan and Wurshasun Allowances 

,J. 

172,213 


Redemption of Huckdars'Bonds, Ac. ... 

... 

042 


Total Bombay and Sind £ 

... 

... 

724,057 

Total Allowances and Assignments out of the Revenues. 




Ac., in India .. ... ... £ 

,,, 


1,737,837 

In England. 




Payments as In Home Accounts ... ... £ 

... 

... 

19,336 

Total Allowances and Assignments out of the Revenues, Ac. £ 

... 

... 

1,756,973 


THE 153 FEUDATORIES PATENT. 

In 1858, when the Mutiny swept away the Emperor of Delhi 
and the East India Company, the Chiefs of India found them¬ 
selves brought face to face with their Sovereign, Queen Victoria. 
Neither they nor we at first realised all that the change involved. 
Dimly groping after a definition of his new position, the late 
Maharajah of Putiala sought for the recognition of himself and 
his house as an Indian noble of the English Empire. Above all 
rewards for his great services in those days, he asked perpetuity 
for his house and honours. Sir John Lawrence, just made Lieu¬ 
tenant Governor of the Punjab, worked out the Chiefs idea in • 
to a recognition of the right of adoption on the failure of natural 
heirs. Lord Canning, after a reference to Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, wrote that despatch dated the 30th April I860, in which 
he decreed what Hindoo law had never absolutely ordained— 
that adoption to a raj should always be recognized by the Para¬ 
mount Power, subject to the two conditions of loyalty to the 
Crown and fidelity to all engagements with the British Government. 





The 153 Feudatories. 


The following is a complete list of the Feudatories ami peu- 
ouets. The names of Mussulmans are iu italics. 


Feud "ton/, 

A jpvffurh iUjah 
Akullcoie Rajah 
A lipooi a Jagheerdor 
Ban ado. Chief 
llftnHwara Chief 
JBaonee Naicab 
Ueejnh chief 
Rehrce Jugheerdar 
Beloit Jagheerdar 
Belaspore Chief 
Benares Ma h« rajah 
ltar<>ndn Rajah 
hhagUnl» liicrf 
Bhopal lit 'itin. 
Rhowmiggur Chief 
Bhughat' 'hief 
Bbnjjee i hief 
Bhurtpore Vlahaiajah 
Bijawur uajah 
Hijna chief 
Bikimeer Maharajah 
Roondee Rnjab 
Fulatin Chipf 


Place. 

... nundlecmul. 
... Satara. 

... Bundlecund. 

... Sural. 

... Rajpootana. 

Central India. 
... Punjab 
... Buiidlecnnd. 

... Bundlecund. 
... f'unjab 
... Ben.ires. 

... Bundlecund. 

... Punjab 
... Central India 
... Kattiwur. 

... Punjab. 

... Punjab. 

...i Rajpootana. 
...| Bundlecund. 
... Bundlecund. 
....Rajpoot an \. 
... Rtjpontaua. 
... Punjab. 


Buognnpully Jagheerdar ...iMadyas, 


BuHHuhir i 'hief 
Bu«.tar Rajah 
Callinjer Chobev«, six 
V am ban Bairn b 
Chnkaree Hu jah 
t bomba i Inef 
Chutterpor© Rajah 
Cochin Rajah 
< ouch Behar Bajsh 
Cuttack TiiBinary C! 

* rteen 
Dewas t hief 
lihntnee rbief 
Idiar Chief 
l»hulepore liana 
Idi.wtrwj e • hief 
l»huriupor© Chief 
Ihioj init Sainto 

Doongnrpor© hief 


Feudatory. 
ftiebengur Chief 
Kolhapore Rajah 
• K-'omharson Chief 
K>onhiar Chief 
Kotat Chief 
Kotliui Chief 
Kotbee Jagheerdar 

Runny l>h m.i Jarheerdar 
Kuppoor hulla Rajah 
Kurch ■ luef 
Log.HH’o Miixheerdar 
Lokaroo Xamab 
Vlaicrale Chief 
Maleif Kotin Nmoab 
Mo bhoic Chief 

Man dee Chief 
Mnngtil chief 
My here ('hief 
My long Chief 
M v sot e Malur.ijah 
N.tbba ttijah 
V igoda Chief 
Sabnni Chief 
\alagui h Chief 


{Punjab Xalaguih Chief 

...iCenrral Provinces Nimbalkur Jagheerdar ofj 


} Place. 

... R ijpootaim. 

... Koihaporc, 

... Punjab. 

... Punjab. 

Kajpootana. 

...(Punjab. 

. IBundlecuud. 

{Bundlecund. 

...’Punjab. 

...'Chizerat. 

... "'undlecund. 

... Punjab. 

...jCewral Provinces. 
... unjib. 

...i Sum hem M dir.it- 

tu Country. 

... Punj ib. 

...] Punjab. 

.. {Bnnulecund. 

•...Punjab. 

...Mysore. 

... Punjab. 

... Bund.ocuud. 

.. {Punjab. 
..•{Punjab. 


... Bundlecund. 
...‘Bombay. 

...'<V nal India. 
... Puuj.tb. 

... Bundlecund. 
...icochi i. 

... \ssam. 

of*,' 

... Oii-sa. 
...'Central India. 
... Punjab. 

... Central India. 
... K.ijnootawa. 

... Bundiecuul 
... >i.rit 
..'Punjab. 

...! RnjjMjotana. 


Pulton ...Batara. 

Nizam ••• Hyderabad. 

Nowannggur Chief ... Kattiwar. 

N yaga on ..ebai agbeerdar. Rundlecund 
OodeyjHire Maharajah ... Rajpootna, 

Bahai eu (’hief .. Bnnulecund 

Palau pore Pewon ... Bombay. 

Putomlee Ntncal .. Punjab. 

Peitabguih Rajah ... Kajpootna, 

Poodooeotta Chief ... Madras. 

Pununh Raj i Bundlecund 

Punt Piithee Xidheo Satura. 

Punt Bucheo .. iSatara. 


!hiflhiy Jagbeetdai of Jhuti. ‘iataia. 


Imii Uote t'hief 
IMittia Rajah 
Kd ir chief 
Furreedkote Ilnjah 
(•prow ee Jagheerdar 
(ihurwal Rajah 
Uounhar Jagheerdar 
Cuikwar 
lio'Unr 

J1 mere ' hief 
.lev pore Mnhai a jah 
.< hal nwin U mu 
Jheend ltiiah 
Jignce Jagheerdar 

Juohel i hief 
Joanaanrh Naicab 
Joudhporo Chief 
Jowra Notmb 
Jussoo Jagheerdar 
Rnrond© Rajah 
IvaRhnirre Maharajah 
Keonthnl Chief 
Kerowlee Chief 
Khulwoa Chief 


Punjab. ItamuoogCl 

.‘Bundleeund. | 

. •»uzvrat. . Ham pore N" 

. Punjab. itewah Haja 

. Bundlecund. < Sawunt Wart 

N. W Province*. | coin Chief 
.I Bundlecund. |S“Hpoora Kaj 

. Biioda. .Sitniia Muh.ir 


PuttiaU M iliaiaj ih 
I’utwurdhuns, Five 

Railhmtpore Nav-ab 
11 1 jp< epl-i Chief 
Ram uoog Chief 

.Rampore Nmrtth 
Itewah Haja 
'Sawunt Warce Chief 


is apoora Raj ih 
{.Siudia Maharamh . 

. Central India. Sitdn .•'hum>Uoie 

. Ilujpo .rami. Sindhanxval 

. BajpootMia, S hiwuli'hief 

. s.it -ra. 'Mioket Chief 

JPoiijib. Sucheen Nateab 

. 'undleound Sumbtbur li-iia 

. Punjab. Sun soor Chi l 

. Uombiy. Smoea Chi f 

. Raj pool an n. Tohree Chief 

. Cenr-al India. Toj Sing 

. Bundlecund. Tonlt Nttwnb 

. Contial Provinces Toree Chief 

. Punjab. Tiavaneoic M.iharajah 

. Punjab Turoeh Cluof 

. Rajpootana. TJlwur Chief 

.Punjab. 


.. Bnnulecund. 

... Bombav. 

.. Punjab. 

... Kajpootna. 

... Madras. 

... Bundlecund- 
... ( Satara. 

.. SatJira. 

... Punjab. 

... Southern Mehrat- 
ta Country 
... Bombay. 

... Rewa Kanta. 

... Southern Mubiat- 
1 ta on »tiy. 

... Rohilcund. 
...{Bundlecund. 

...^ .want Warce. 

... Rajiiootana. 

,..l\ \V. Province* 

.. Central India. 

Sing 

.. Punjab, 

.. bundlecund. 

.. Punjab. 

... Bombay. 

.. Bundlecund. 
a Madias. 

Punjab. 

.. Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

.. Rajpootana. 

... i uudlecund. 

.. Travancore. 

... Punjab. 

.. Rajpootana. 


The salutes given to those Femi&tories and to nobles in equal 
or subsidiary alliance, vary from 21 to 9 guns, as settled by 
the Queen in Council on 2Gth June 1867. Leaving out 
Mysore, till the Maharajah is pronounced fit to rule, aud lleras 



Feudatory States. 


which we administer for the Nizam, these nobles govern a popu¬ 
lation and area larger than those of France and Belgium. Their 
troops far outnumber our Sepoy army; their ordnance, even 
that part of it which is serviceable, is equal in number to ours. 
Their wealth is enormous and their revenues are personal, for 
rarely .does the money return to the people in the shape of ex¬ 
penditure on administration. 

The statistics of these States and of the 31 States administer¬ 
ed by their own Chiefs will be found in tbe following complete 
list of Feudatories and pensioners. Names of Mussulmans ap¬ 
pear in italics and those of pensioners have an Asterisk :— 

Under the Government of India. 


| Square Popula- Annual 

Place or Family. Jit-* tlon. Income. 



Maharajah ol Oodeypore or Mey- 
war 

Maharajah of Jeypore... 

Maharajah of Joudhporo or M&rwar 
Maharao of Boondee ... 

VJaharao of Kotah 

Maharaj Rana of JUalluwar ... i 

Nawab of Took 

Maharajah of Kerowlee 

Maharajah of Kiebengurh 

hrabaratiaof Dholepore 

Maharajah of Bhurtpore 

Maharao Rajah of Ulwar 

Maharajah of Blkaneer 

The Maha Rawul of Jeasulmere ... 

Rao of Serohee 

The Rawul of Doongurpore 

The Rawul of Bans warm 

Rajah of Pertabgnrh ... 

Maharajah Slndhia ... 

Maharajah Holkar 
/>>(/ uni of Hhnpal 
Rajah of Dhar 

t hief of Dewaa ... ... j 

Nawab of Joiora ... ; 

Rajah of Rutiam 
Rajah of Siliana 
Rajah of Seetamhow ... 

Chief of Punth Pceploda 
,, of Peeploda 

ThaaoorB of Jawasca, Nowbarra, 
Sheogurh, Dabree, Bichrode, 
Kalookhera, Nururn, Lalgurb, 
Peeplia, Nowgong, Dutanu, Ag- 
raode, Dhoolaiia, Biloda, Burdia 
Chief of Johut 
„ Mutwarra 
,. Khuttewarra ... 

„ Ruttontnal 
„ Ali Rajpore ... 

„ ' Jhabooa 
„ Neemkhera or Tirla 
„ Chota Burkhera or Sore- 
. pore 

,, Jlota Burkhera 
„ Kalee Bouree ... 



!• Rajpoot an a. 


Central India. 


^Mediatized chiefs 
' of Weateru Malwa. 



Bhopawur Agency 
Mediatized Chiefs. 


Carried Over 
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Feudatory, 


Brought forward 

... 

Thakoor of Mooltan 


11 

Kachee Boroda 


It 

Buktbgurh 



liuiaula or Dbotia 


Rajah of Nuram 


Thakoor of Jibadoura ... 



Rhaltoun ... 



Sirsee 


Rajah of Ragoogurb ... 



Boroda ... 


Thakoor of Turra 


Chief of Purwanee ... 


Chief of Barudpoora ... 



Jnimuaor Dahir 



Rajgurb Ghurree or Bhyaa 


hberee, Sillanee 

and 


Bukthgurh 



ChanU^ urh 



Jamleo 



Chota Kusrawud 


Thakoor of Pitharee ... 


M 

Bug lee ... 


(J 

Ktirodia ... 



Took 



Tatharea 


it 

Dhutiyong 



Kiughana ... 


i» 

Baee 



Wayne ... 



Dbnura ... 



Kunjara ... 



Ragoogurb 



Kaytha ... 



Khur.-eo ... 



Jahalttria ... 



Ponnghat ... 


tt 

Bhojakheree 


Chiefs Of Koorai 



Mabomedgurh 


if 

1-RHowda 


M 

Rajghnr 



Nnrsiugurh ... 


M 

Khilrheepore 


H 

Lurawufc 



Pmharee ... 


() 

Agra Burkhera 


)t 

Dubla Jiheei 


t| 

Dhuna Kheree 


M 

Khumalpore 


M 

Dubla Ghosee 



Khursia ... 


n 

Jhalera 


|f 

Heerapore ... 



Raingnrh 



lvakuikhere ... 



Sootalea ... 



Jalria ]>heel ... 



Gagronee 


Koonwar Chae Singh ... 


1 Bulwaut Pingh 


Lutchmun Singh & Isree Singh .. 

Salim Singh 

•• 


Cirried over 



Place or Family, Popnlatton. In 


















Brought Forward 

Pohawul 

Jigriee ... ... .. 

Ohutrerpore... ... .. 

Chirksry ... ... 

ajeyphur 

fcijawur 

Du Ufa ... 

My her# 

Nagc.ie 
Oorcha ... 

Pu’iiitth 
Rewuh ... 

Snmpibur ... 

Nizam of Hyderabad ... ... 

’Maharajah of Mysore ... 

Bujuh of Aluoipore ... ... 

4 Titular King of Oude 

* Ameers of Sindh „. ... 

• Nizamut of Bengal ... 

Rajah of Jyptia ... 

6 Cossyah State* 

Rajah of Nungklow 
Rajah of Moleem 
Rajah of Bill Tipperah 
Rajah of ( ooch Bebar ... 
fl Jlehals forming S. W. Frontier 
Agency 

16 Tribt. Meh&ls of Cuttack 
Sikhlm 

Nawab of Rampore .,. ... I 

Maharajah of Benares ... ... j 

Rajah of Gqrwhal ... ... j 

Rajah of Shahpoora ... .. i 

Rajah of Tebree 

Blmwutpore ... 

Chumba 

Pataodee 

Jummoo and Cashmeer... 

Patiala 

Jeend ... 

Nabha ... ... ... 

Ealsia ... 

SI (dir Kotla ... 

FuTeed Eot ... 

Dojana .. ... 

Loharoo ... ... ... 

Knpurthala ... 

Mundee ... ... ... 

{ Suket ... ... ... I 

Sarmur (Mahan) ... • .. J 

Kahhir (Bilaapore) 

Hindur (Nalagur) 

Bagsahlr ... ... 

Keonthul M 

Baghal ... ... 

Jubbal ... ... 

Bhajjee 

Eo6mharsaln 

Eoothar . ... ... 

Dhamee 

Bag hat 

Baloan ... 

Mailog 

Beeja 

Taroch ... 

Kunhiar ... ... ... 

Mungul ... 

Durkootl ... ... ... J 

Carried Foward 


• 13,460,82 M 


Deccan. 

Mysore. 

Burmese Frontier. 
Calcutta. 

Sindh, Ac. 

Bengal. 

Moorshedabad ... 


Oooch Behar 

Ohota Nagpore ... 
Orissa 

Darjeeling ... > 
North Western Prov. \ 
Rohlikund 
Penares 
Himalayas 
jmere 
, Eumaon 

Punjab. 

Moo! tan 
Himalayas 
Goorgaon 
Kaahmeer 
CIb Sutlej 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. ... J 

do. 

Delhi ... j 

do. 

Trans-Sutlej 

do. 

do. 


\ Simla Bill States. > 


10,666,030 

6,000 


2,0M).00n > 
760,00»») f 
7,00 u | 


36*,682 
120,(10) 
6,60)) 
1,600,000 
1,688.000 
311,00) 
276,00(1 
6 .' 0(K) 
46 20 o 
61,000 
6,390 
18,000 
212,721 
139,269 
41,652 
76,396 
60,848 
49,678 
46,026 
18,083 
22,305 
17,262 
9,003 
7,829 • 
3,990 
2,863 
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Feudatory or Pcntioner. 

Place or Family. 

Square 

Miles. 

Population. 

Annual In¬ 
come. 

' Brought forward 


478.3*5 

85,738,676 

£ 

9,970,824 

Bajahof Akulkote 

1 

986 

77,339 

15 000 

The Punt Sucheo 


500 

110.193 

12,000 

The Punt Prithee NIdhee 

i 

f Satara 

350 

67,907 

t,m 

The Duflay 

700 

68,704 

6,600 

The Nimbalkur 


400 

47,100 

75,000 

The Waekur 

Rajah of Kolhapore ... ... 

j 

Kolhapore 

3,184 

516,156 

065 

1H0.000 

Chief of Sawuntwaree... 


900 

152,206 

20,000 

Do. of Jamkhuudee... 

Do. of Meeraj 

Do. of Koorundwar ... 

Do. of Sanglee 

Do. of Ramdroog ... 

Do. of Moodhole 
* The .Anuria Family ... ... 

The 8ec<.Ue of Junjeera ... 

) Southern ... 

> Mahratta ... 

( Jagheerdara 

The Bhaw&y 

The Gorepuray... 
Colaba 

Juujetra 

324 

71,000 

- 26,000 
23,000 
15,000 
n 35,000 
5,000 
.10,000 
6,356 ' 
17,000 

* The Grand-daughters of the 



10. < 00 

Nawab of Surat 

Surat 

335 


Naw»l of Sucheen 

Sucheen 


13,000 

8.600 

Rajah of Bansda 

Surat 


10,1160 

6.100 

Rajah of Dhurumpore ... 

Surat 


16,0,j0 

9,000 

Rajah of Jowar 

Jowar 

300 

8,000 

2,590 

* Descendants of Kaieab of Broach 



176 000 

35,006 

Tiawab t\f Cambay 

Cambay 

350 

The Guickwar 

Baroda 

4,399 

1,710,10* 

600.000 

41s separate jurisdictions in Katty- 
war, of which the principal are 
0 a muni u), 

Joonaphur , Nowanughur, Bhow- 
nuggur, Jvffera'jad, IVudioan 



1,475.685 

865 270 

and Unjkoie 

Kattywar 

21.000 

Rao of liutch 

Kutch 

0,500 

409,522 

150,000 

Pahlunpore Agency containing 
11 State". Pahlunpore, Radhun- 
pore , Warj/e, Terwara and 7 
Hindoo States 



64,090 


6,011 

321,645 

Mahoekanta (The Rajah of Edur 


311,046 

51,400 

is the only powerful •. hlef) 


4,000 

Bajiih of Eajpnepla 
llajah of Barreah 

Chief of Cbotfl Oodeypore 

| 

>Bewakauta 

4.600 

1.600 
3.0 0 


27,500 
7,61)0 
10 000 

Rfijah of Loonawara ... ... 

< bief of Sonthe ... 

The Bale”, of BaJasinore 

1 

J 

1,736 

9»I0 

254 

19.092 

4.200 

2.200 
4,000 

Petty Chiefs with a revenue of 




19,000 

Khyrpart ... 

Sindh 

5,000 

105,000 

• Prince Atim J»h 

Maharajah of Tra van core 

Under Madras. 

^amatle 

Travaucore 

6,653 

1,262.646 

30,000 
618 894 

Rajah of Cochin 

i ochin 

1,131 

399, 60 

110,546 

Rajah of Pof-doocottah... ... 

Poodoocot tab .. 

1,037 

£68 750 

32.413 

Jaghirdar of tiunganpally 

Cuddapah 

500 

3 , -00 

16,817 

Rajah Sunuoor 

deyp-re and Dill Zemindars 

Hellary 

145 

13,446 

8.783 

Northern Sircars 

13,041 

391,230 


Ali Rajah ... ... 

Cannnuore and 
Southern loca¬ 
tive Islands .. 

9,440 

1.000 

*,000 

Grind Total 


677,557 

43,883,159 

13,833,453 


2 I 2 
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BORIGINES, India of, 142. 

Accidents, Railway, Humber of 
468. 

Aden, population of, 16. 

— Criminal Justice in, 236. 

— Exports from, 461. 

Adjunta, Caves of, 433. 

Administrative system. The, 4. 
Afghanistan, Affairs of, 32. 

Afreedees, Murders by, 33. 

Africa, Exports from, 461. 

Agriculture and Revenue, 343. 

— New Department of, i b. 

— Gross Revenue, ib. 

— Madras, 344. 

— Bombay, 349. 

— Bengal, 350. 

— North-Western Provinces, 355. 

— Punjab. 357. 

— Oude, 359. 

— Central Provinces, 363. 

— British Burma, 366. 

— Berar, 367. 

— Mysore, 368. 

— Coorg, 369, 

Ahmedabad, Population of, 16. 
Ajmere, Population of. 48. 

Akot, Population of, 105. 

America, Exports from, 461. 
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— Survey of, 03. 
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Berar, Vital Statistics, 112, 118. 

— Civil Justice, 216 

— Criminal Justice, 263. 

— Land tax, 405 
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— Jails, 309. 

— Agriculture and Revenue, 367. 

— Salt, 374. 

— Customs, 376. 

— Cotton, 378. 

— Irrigation. 306. 

— Forests, 405. 

— Education, 43L 

— Inland Trade, 465, 

Betal, 86. 
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Bourbon, Exports from, 401. 
British Burma, 89. 

— Area and population, ib . 

— Revenues, 89,92. 

— Deaths, 103, 

— Civil Justice, 212. 

— Criminal Justice, 266. 

— Police. 288. 

— Jails, 307. 

— Receipts and Charges, 338. 

— A eric ul tore and Revenue, 366. 

— Salt, 374. 

— Customs, 376, 

' — Cotton, 378. 

— Public Works, 388. 
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— Forests, 404. 

— Education, 430. 

— Native Literature, 437. 

— Medical Service, 452. 

— Eoolesiastical Service, ib 

— Trade and Navigation, 457. 

— Inland Trade, 465. 

— Post Office, 471. 

— India, Extent of, 1. ' 

Bombay, IS.. 

— Area and population, ib. 

— Legislation, 172. 

— Registration, 178. 

— Civil Justice, 186. 

— Criminal Justice, 234. 

— Police. 276. 

— Jails. 296. 

— Receipts and charges, 332. 

— Agriculture and Revenue, 349. 

— Opium, 371. 

— Salt, 372. 

— Customs, 376. 

— Cotton, 377. 

— Public Works. 386. 

Irrigation, 391, 
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Bombay, Forests. 396. 

— Education, 413. 

— Archaeology, 433. 

— Army, 450. 

— Medioal Service, 452. 

— Ecclesiastical Service, ib. 

— Trade and Navigation, 457. 

— Emigration, 463. 

, — Post Office, 47 L 
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Burhanpore, Population of, 72. 
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C ULCUTTA University, 421. 
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Cattle Trespass Act, 156. 
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— Medical Service. 452. 
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Ceylon, Exports from. 461. 
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,'bina, Exports from, 461. 
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-- Native Protestant, 143. 

— Roman Catholic, ib. 

Chumars, 88. 
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ChundarS, 88. 

Cinchona, 381. 

— Madras, in, 381, 884. 

— Bengal, in, 381, 383. 

Civil Service. Tire, 3, 

— Justice, 184. 

— Madras, 16. 

— Bombay, 189. 

— Bengal, 1P3. 

— 1’unjab, 196. 

— Nortli Western Provinces, 199. 

— Oude, 205. 

— Central Provinces, 209. 

— British Burma, 213. 

— Berar, 216. 

— Mysore, 219, 

— I oorg, 221. 

Cochin, Criminal Justice in, .270, 

— Police, 293. 

— Jails. 313. 

Co/Iee, 380. 

— Mysore, ib. 

Coinage Act, 153. 

Colleges, Number of, 409. 

Colombo, 144. 

Coorg, 127. 

A reft 

— Physical features, 127. 130. 
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131. 

•— Climate, 132. 

— Civil Divisions, 133. 
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— Settlement operations, 135. 

— liaiufall, 136. 

— Survey of, 137. 

— Deaths in, ib. 

— Civil Justice, 221. 

— Soils, 122, 123. 

— Kivers, 122, 

— Mountains, 129. 

— Tree ® 130. 

— Criminal Justice, 269, 

— Police, 298. 

— Jails, 312, 

— Agriculture and Revenue, 369. 

— Public Works, 386. 

— Irrigation. 897. 

— Forests. 407. 

— Education, 432. 

— Inland Trade, 465. 
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Cotton, 376. 

— Madras, ib. 

— Bombay. 377- 

— North Western Provinces, it. 

— Central Provinces, 378, 

— British Burma, ib. 

— Berar, ib, 


Cotton, Mysore, 380. 

Criminal Justice, 224. 

— Madras, ib. 
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— Oude, 25?. 
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— British Burma, i6. 
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— Punjab, ib. 

— Madras, ib. 
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| — British Burmah, ib. 
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- Qude, 836. 

— Central Provinoes, 337. 

— British Burmab, 338, 

— Currenoy, 339. 

— Coinage, it, 

— Currenoy Notes, 342,' 

Forests, 397. 

— Madras, it. 

— Bombay, 898. 

— Fengal, 399. 

— North Western Provinces, 401. 
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— Oude. 402. 
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— British Bnrmah, 404. 

— Berar, 405, 

— Mysore, 466. 

— Coorg, 407. 

France, Exports from, 461. 

French Possessions, 1. 

Eyzabad, Number of Emigrants from, 

— Survey of, 68. 
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ANJAlf, Births in, 7. 

Ganges Canal, The, 394. 

Goa, 1, 144. 

Godavery, Discovery of coal on the 
banks of, 73. 

Gouda, Survey of, 68. 

Governor General’s Council, Business 
list of, 150. 

Guiana, Emigration to. 463, 

Guujewahi, Iron at, 74. 

Gurgaon, Area of, 30. 

Guzerat, 30. 

H 

H azara, 30. 
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Army from. 444. 

Hindoos, Number of, 15. 

Hindoo Wills Act, 150,153. 

Hissar, 30. 

Hleiug, The river, 81. 

Hong-Kong, 144. 

Hooghly and Howrah, Area of, 19. 
Hurdui, Survey of, 68. 

Hyderabad, 15. 

I 

ND1A, 139. 

— Provinces and Government, ib, 

— Population 140. 

— Raoes aud Creeds 141. 
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India, Education, 145, 149. 
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Indigenous Schools, 42S. 
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— Oude, 464. 
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— British Burma, ib. 

— Berar, 465, 
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— Coorg, ib. 
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— North Western Provinces, 392. 
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— Oude, 395. 
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— British Burma, 396. 
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— Mysore 397. 

— Coorg, ib. 
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J ULS, 294, 
— Madra 


tl — Madras, ib. 

— Bombay, 294. 

— Bengal, 293. 

— North-Western Provinces, 340. 

— Punjab, 303. 

— Oude, 304, 

— Central Provinces, 306, 

— British Burma, 307. 

— Berar, 309. 

— Mysore, 311. 

— Coorg, 312. 

— Cochin, 313 
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Jalnajglm ports from, 465, 
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Jhelnm, 30. 
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Khaudala, Coal at, 72. 

Kheere, Survey of, 68. 

Khelat, 144. 

Koliat* Area of, 30. 

Kolar, 119. 
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Koorees. 88. 
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— Imperial, 150. 
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